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LOVE ME, OR LOVE ME NOT. 




CHAPTER I. 

1 

* A maid whom there were none to praise. 
And very few to love.' 

RATHER narrow room, with gaily 
painted Scripture prints, big-lettered 
texts, and faded maps adorning the 
dingy buff walls, a shabby bookcase and old- 
fashioned desk flanking the fireplace on either 
side, some forms and a sprinkling of high stools 
ranged against the wooden wainscoting, dirty 
slates, copy-books, and primers littered about 
two long deal tables. 

These, with two or three round - faced 
children in blue-check pinafores and an elder 
girl in a brown-print gown, made up the scene 

VOL. I. A 
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on which the afternoon sun shone through an 

open lattice one September day. The room 

itself was dull and bare enough, and it could 

look very gloomy at times ; but just now 

a flood of golden light was pouring in over 

walls, ceiling, and sanded floor, and the autumn 

wind was playing soft music through the vine 

outside. 

A pleasant day, truly, and yet somewhat 

tantalising withal ; for the brilliant sunshine 
and the cool breeze only suggested how much 
fairer and fresher it must be down in the 
shingly coves by the sea-shore, or up on the 
wide-stretching moors, than here in this by- 
street of dirty little Hamelford. At least, that 
was what they were whispering to Winifred 
Chace, as she leant her two elbows on the 
window frame between the bushy geranium 
plants, and pushing back a stray lock of hair 
from her hot brow looked out wistfully, — first 
at the deep blue overhead, unflecked by a 
single cloud, and then away towards the strip 
of purple moorland just visible between the 
chimney-pots opposite. 
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It was true that she had no sort of busi- 
ness to be sky-gazing just then, for there 
was plenty to do, as her aunt Rebecca had 
reminded her not five minutes before ; but at 
seventeen one could not be always toiling like 
a galley-slave, especially in this bright autumn 
time, when all living things, except ill-used 
human beings, seemed to be taking holiday. 
So she made the most of her brief breathing 
space, and sniffed in the balmy air, and 
wondered whether Mark was abroad in 
the fishing-boat, or at work upon the nets, 
or waiting, perhaps, about the shore, in the 
vain hope of her coming. 

Poor Mark ! it was hard on him too, but 
after all he would not be so disappointed as 
she. He had so much more to divert him. 
She half wished she too were a boy, that she 
might go out fishing, or help him to patch up 
the old boat, instead of sitting, till her back 
and eyes ached, over the huge basket of 
needle-work lying in wait for her in the stuffy 
parlour behind the schoolroom. Four or five 
hours of teaching every day, hearing stupid 
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little children repeat their A B C, or stumble 
through their hymns and catechism, — surely 
that was bad enough without the sewing and 
darning, which not seldom kept her chained, 
as they might do to-day, till nearly dusk. It 
was of very little use to grumble, as she had 
learnt long ago; but her restlessness and 
weariness would bubble up now and then into 
impatient discontent. 

She was not left many minutes to her 
repinings. The little scholars, who had been 
kept back to help her tidy up, had but just 
collected the stray books and pencils and laid 
them away in their appointed places, ready 
for the morrow's use, when the handle of the 
door leading into the inner parlour turned 
hastily, a fretful elderly face, framed in a close 
net cap, peeped round it, and a sharp voice 
asked in a high key, — 

* Well, Freda, and how much longer do you 
mean to be, I should like to know ? ' 

The girl started, for Aunt Rebecca had small 
toleration for any loitering. 

' Tm ready,' she said, drawing in her head, 
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and trying, not very successfully, to infuse a 
certain alertness into her tone. * I'm coming 
now, aunt. Children, that will do, — you can 
run home;' and with an unwilling step she 
crossed the room, and entered one much 
smaller, but more carefully furnished with 
thick woollen curtains and heavy horse-hair 
chairs and sofa. In the largest and easiest of 
these chairs, drawn close up to the window, 
her aunt had re-seated herself, and was now 
engaged in turning over a confused heap of 
tablecloths and towels lying in her lap. She 
was a tall spare woman, with grey hair, and 
a sour expression about the corners of her 
thin lips ; but erect and active still, in spite of 
her sixty years. 

* Here's work enough for a month,' she said 
querulously, as Freda stepped to her side 
and stood looking dejectedly at the motley 
collection, passively waiting to receive her 
allotted task; 'and there are you idling away 
the best of the daylight, as if there were nought 
to do. Come, fetch your thimble, and don't 
let nie see you staring out of window again, 
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unless you want to be kept at your needle till 
ten o'clock to-night/ 

There was not much temptation to stare 
here, Freda thought, as she drew in her 
chair towards the round centre table, hunted 
in her work-bag for needle and thread, 
and resigned herself to her hard fate. Even 
the sunshine of this day could not find its 
way to these back regions; and through the 
thick glass of the one window there was 
nothing to be seen but a brick wall enclosing 
a tiny paved yard, with a pump standing 
forlorn in one comer and a water-butt in 
another. 

Little, indeed, here to attract wandering 
eyes, and Freda's were soon dutifully follow- 
ing the movements of her deft fingers, while 
her thoughts went forth on sundry ex- 
peditions of their own. She often exulted 
inwardly that the close watch kept by her 
aunt over her words and actions could not 
reach to those same thoughts. They at least 
were sometimes free to wander whither they 
listed, even when her body was held captive 
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in this sombre old house. They might be 
busy among imaginary splendours, fair ladies, 
and brave knights ; though her eyes beheld 
nothing more lovely than her aunt's withered 
face, or the pattern of the coarse tablecloth 
in her hand. 

There was a keen appetite for romance, 
a vivid fancy in this girl, although her 
. daily life had been singularly flat and un- 
eventful. In the rare moments she could 
call her own she would seize eagerly on any 
stray tale or ballad that came in her >yay, 
and sometimes she would carry the precious 
volume secretly to bed ; and getting up before 
dawn, would fall to reading again by the 
first morning light, till her brain was so filled 
with the deeds and personages of olden times, 
that her aunt's summons, calling her back to 
the work-a-day world, came to her like the 
wakening from a dream. 

Now, as she sat bending over her stitch- 
ing, she was away in the Highlands with 
Flora Macdonald and daring Prince Charlie, 
sharing their hairbreadth escapes and wild 
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adventures, and picturing the Scottish lassie's 
triumph when she knew her hero safe at 
last from his vindictive foes. Freda liked to 
imagine herself Flora, to wonder what it 
would be to do and suffer for a great cause. 
But the hero, the Royal Stuart ! Casting 
about among her neighbours and acquaint- 
ance, she could find no one worthy to figure 
in that part, unless it might be Mark. 

But even as he came into her mind, 
she shook her head slightly with an involun- 
tary smile. Mark was a dear good fellow, 
in spite of his whims and ways ; and she 
cared more for him than for all the people 
in Hamelford put together, not excepting her 
aunt. But assuredly he was not in the very 
least princely or heroic. Fancy Mark, in his 
blue sailor's shirt, with his cap pulled over 
his eyes, his brows drawn together,— after a 
trick he had, — raising the courtiers who kiielt 
to kiss his hand ! Fancy Mark, who was apt 
to keep out of every one's way, and hardly 
ever stopped his low whistling to give a 
passing greeting, bowing his acknowledgnients 
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of loyal cheers after the gracious style of 
Prince Charlie I And then for the long line 
of kingly ancestors what had poor Mark to 
show ? 

No ! it would not do at all, and so his 
image was dismissed ; and she tried to 
fit the cap on the comely head of a neigh- 
bouring squire, who now and then came 
curvetting on his gallant grey through Hamel- 
ford, distributing nods and smiles lavishly 
among the townsfolk. 

There was nothing to disturb her reverie, 
for Aunt Rebecca was never prone to much 
converse with her, unless some domestic 
question exercised her mind ; and the silence 
in the room was broken only by the slight 
monotonous sound of the two swiftly mov- 
ing needles, the occasional rattle of the 
scissors, or the sharp snap of a broken 
thread. The eight - day clock over the 
mantelpiece had stopped, and Freda had no 
very distinct notion how the minutes were 
passing, till her aunt, folding up the towel 
she had been sedulously mending, drew out 
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the huge silver watch which had belonged in 
succession to three generations of Mortons, and 
pronounced authoritatively that it was nearly 
seven o'clock, and high time they had tea. 

The sound of her voice at once put to 
flight the girl's visions. With a sigh that 
was half relief half weariness, she rose to clear 
the table, and help the little maid-of-all-work, 
who came in for rather more scoldings than 
fell even to her share, and whom she there- 
fore regarded kindly as a companion in 
misfortune. Between them they laid the white 
cloth, and arranged the crockery, enduring 
meanwhile the rebukes elicited from Aunt 
Rebecca if a knife dropped or a cup clattered 
more than usual. But when all was r^ady, 
and she and Freda were again left alone, 
seated opposite to one another, the good tea 
and hot buttered toast softened her acerbity, 
and loosened the string of her tongue. 

'Mrs. Porter has been asking again about 
those two girls of hers, but she's got her 
answer at last. I would not have them, and 
I told her so plainly.' 
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* Did you tell her why you wouldn't ? * 
Freda inquired, just by way of saying some- 
thing. 

* Well, not in so many words, but she 
must be duller than I take her for if she 
doesn't understand. I made out . that we 
could not manage more than twenty in the 
room yonder, and that's true enough ; but I 
didn't tell her that Jane Hood and little 
Betsy were going away before Christmas. 
However she'd heard something of it, and 
said she was quite ready to wait a bit. 
So I saw that wouldn't do, and then I began 
to hum and haw, and talk of her girls being 
too old for us, till at last up she jumped and 
went off quite in a pet. I don't want to 
offend her, for she's a decent woman enough; 
but have the children I won't, for her hus- 
band's neither more nor less than a working 
gardener, and James Brook and Mr. Crofton 
wouldn't be best pleased, I take it, to see 
their daughters sitting alongside of his.' 

* I don't see why they should mind,' Freda 
said ; ' there's no harm in the little Porters.' 
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Her aunt shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

' You never do see the why or wherefore 
of anything, and never will, I believe. But 
you might take my word for it. When 
you've kept school for thirty years, as I 
have, you 11 begin to understand ' 

* Thirty years ! ' Freda exclaimed, looking 
up aghast from the tea that she had been 
slowly stirring, and breaking unceremoniously 
into the midst of her aunt's speech. *Aunt 
Rebecca ! you can't really mean that you think 
I shall keep school here for thirty years ? ' 

* I'm sure I don't know why you shouldn't/ 
Miss Morton responded, nettled both at the 
interruption and at the exceeding repugnance 
to school-keeping evident both in eyes and 
voice. * I don't see, for my part, what's to 
prevent it, unless you die, or — marry,' she 
added, after a pause, as though the latter 
were by far the less likely contingency of 
the two. To poor Freda it certainly appeared 
so, and her aunt's tone came in painful con- 
firmation of her own forebodings. 
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' Don't you think I shall ever marry, 
aunt ? ' she asked, not one whit shyly, but 
with undisguised anxiety in her wide brown 
eyes. ' Tve wondered about it sometimes. 
Don't you think I ever shall ? ' she repeated, 
as if entreating at least to hear her doom, 

'No, if you ask me, I don't,' said Miss 
Morton shortly, as she poured herself out 
another cup of tea. 'You're not much in 
the way of seeing folks, and you're not the 
sort to take a man's fancy.' 

' Why not ? ' asked the girl, a faint flush 
coming into her pale cheek at the implied 
dispraise. 

'Well, that's my notion. I can't rightly 
tell you why, except that there's something 
odd about you. You've never a word to 
throw to a dog, unless it be Mrs. Cameron 
and Mark ; and you've a temper too. You 
flare up all in a moment, as you did just 
now when I said the men wouldn't be for 
making love to you.' 

' I didn't mean to flare up,' Freda pro- 
tested, more humbly than was her wont ; 
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*only no one ever told me I was strange 
and odd before/ 

' I daresay not ; people don't trouble them- 
selves to think much about you one way or 
the other ; but I Ve heard the neighbours 
say as much, and it's quite as well you 
should know it now, before you get your 
head stuffed full of all sorts of nonsensical 
ideas. And don't you go wasting your time 
in wondering whether any one means to marry 
you ; you may get through the world just 
as well as if you were one of the hussies 
the men run crazy about ; and there are 
many worse lives than school-keeping, let 
me tell you,' she added, returning to the 
original grievance. 

Perhaps; but just then Freda could not 
manage to draw much consolation from this 
assurance. Things are, after all, what they 
seem to us ; and to her at seventeen, it 
seemed that such a life for thirty, forty, 
or fifty years — and people lived as long 
sometimes — would be wholly and utterly 
^olerable. To her aunt, looking backward 
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instead of forward, it wore quite another 
aspect. And so she would never escape it! 
Aunt Rebecca said so, and Freda, albeit 
not over -fond of her, could not dispute 
the dictum. 

Years ago, when they were both chil- 
dren eating filberts under the elm trees 
at the turn of the Storleigh road, Mark 
Cameron, had promised — promised faithfully 
— ^that when he was a big man, and had 
sailed round the world in a ship of his own, 
he would come home and marry her. He 
had meant it too with all his heart, honest 
little fellow, but the one part of the project was 
quite as unlikely to be carried out as was the 
other. So Freda thought, remembering it 
now. 

* Suppose,' she said, suddenly, wholly neg- 
lecting her bread-and-butter in her uneasiness 
as to her future prospects — * suppose I were 
to go away from here to be a teacher some- 
where else, not now, but some day, — I mean 
when I'm older and have learnt more. I 
might do that, mightn't I ? ' It seemed to 
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her that such a change as this would be 
better than none at all. 

' Yes, you might, of course ; I daresay you 
will, just when I'm getting an old woman, 
past work, and shall be wanting you to look 
after me and the school. That's the way all 
the world over. There is no such thing as 
gratitude now-a-days! However, you are not 
going yet awhile, so there's no need to talk 
about it that I see.' 

The dissatisfied, aggrieved tone jarred on 
the girl's quick ear. Hers was a generous 
nature, and easily touched. 

' I won't go at all. Aunt Becky. I hadn't 
considered when I said it. I'll stay with you 
for just as long as you want me. I ought, 
for I know you've been good to me,' she added, 
after an instant's hesitation. The goodness, 
she remembered, had not always been of the 
most attractive kind. 

' Pretty well for that matter. You would 
have come off badly if I had not brought you 
up and done for you ; but I don't want to take 
any credit for that. I should not have chosen 
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Esther's child to come on the parish, while I 'd 
a roof over my head and food to give her/ 

' Were they so very poor ? ' Freda asked, 

rather timidly. She generally spoke of her 

V ^ dead parents vaguely as * they ' when she 

did speak of them at all, which was but 

seldom. 

* Poor ! why, there was barely enough money 
scraped together to bury your mother decently.* 

' Father died first— didn't he ? ' 

' YeSj more than a year before. There, 
don't talk about them, child. It's nq manner 
of use being angry now they're dead and 
gone, but that my sober sister Esther should 
have been such a fool as to marry him, and 
she past thirty at the time, passes my com- 
prehension to this day. Well, it's no good 
speaking of it. We've done tea now, and 
Sally had best be washing up the things.' 

Freda understood' perfectly that there was 
no more to be learnt ; Miss Morton was 
never inclined to be communicative about 
former days. 

'■ Aunt,' said she, pleadingly, as they pushed 

a VOL. I. B 
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back their chairs, and she glanced again at 
the now rosy evening sky, ' mightn't I just 
run down to Mrs. Cameron's ? I wouldn't 
be very long. I'd be back before it gets 
dark ; but I do so want a whifF of fresh air 
this lovely evening, and Mark said she'd 
been expecting me. Please let me go 'i * 

Rebecca Morton was not quite proof against 
the eager coaxing tones, though her consent 
was grudgingly given. 

' Yes, you may go,' she said shortly, * though 
it's all rubbish about fresh air. Why, you 
were weeding in the garden for nigh upon 
an hour this morning. But there, get along ; 
I don't want you, I'm sure.' 

Freda waited no second bidding. She had 
her hat and cloak on in a twinkling,, and 
was already running gaily along the pebble 
footway to the wooden gate opening into the 
street, when her aunt called her back from 
the schoolroom window. 

* You may tell Jane Cameron that I could 
not get the wool she wanted in Storleigh, 
They are sold out of it; and — stop a minute. 
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child, can't you ? Ask Mark to let us have 
some fish up here to-morrow ; quite fresh, 
mind/ 

' I won't forget.' 

* And you must be in before dusk.' 

* I'll take care.' And off she went again, 
conscious that the sunset light was beginning 
to fade already, and that her precious holi'- 
day moments were slipping fast away. She 
never heard her aunt's exclamation that she 
had left the gate swinging, — a very heinous 
offence in Miss Morton's eyes. By the time 
she had come out herself to fasten it, Freda 
was far down the steep street, threading her 
way between the little groups of fishermen, 
who lounged, pipe in mouth, about their 
doors this glowing evening. 

Rebecca Morton stood for a few minutes, 
her hand on the wicket, her eyes following 
the slight brown figure half-angrily, and yet 
with a kind of softening in the hard lines of 
her face. What haste the child was making! 
how ^ pleased she was to go ! She did not 
look or nxpve like that Jndoors. To be sure, 
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there was no great reason why she should, 
for she had not an especially easy life of 
it there. 

And then Miss Morton began to wonder 
vaguely why it was that she did not better 
like the girl. She was not a bad child, 
take her altogether. She mostly did as she 
was bid, and she was useful enough ; but 
somehow she, Rebecca, had never taken to 
her, and it was not likely that she ever 
would. She had found her a trouble and 
burden at first, and she ought never to have 
had the burden. Perhaps it was that which 
stood between them, or perhaps it was 
that Freda bore her father's name, and had 
such a look of him too sometimes. This 
very night when she was vexed, it might 
have been Paul Chace himself telling her, 
Rebecca Morton, to mind her own business, 
and leave his alone ; and declaring that a 
Chace was a good enough match for a 
Morton any day. 

It hadn't proved so, however,* and if he 
hadn't died when he did, her warning to 
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Esther would have been likely enough to 
come true. As it was, her sister had good 
cause to rue the day when she married him. 
'He's a ne'er-do-well/ so Miss Morton had 
told her, with him standing by, 'and he'll get 
tired of you before the first year's out;' and 
so he did. Well, at least she had done her 
duty by her sister's orphan child, and that no 
one could deny ! 

And with this consolatory reflection, she 
turned back to the long low red-brick house 
only redeemed from ugliness by the project- 
ing eaves, and the quaint little bell-turret 
surmounting the red-tiled roof A comfort- 
able pleasant house it was in her eyes, and 
homelike, moreover ; for her father and grand- 
father had lived and died in it before hen 

She lingered on her way for yet another 
moment, to fasten back a long trailing 
branch of honeysuckle that had drooped 
across one of the latticed windows, and to 
gather a bunch of autumn roses — if she had 
a fondness for anything, it was for her care* 
fully-tended flowers — and then she betook 
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herself to the arm-chair, to indulge in her 
evening's solace, the painstaking perusal of 
the county newspaper. 

Cold-hearted and sharp-tempered though 
she was, she had still — as who has not ? — 
some redeeming points. She tried to act 
up to her lights such as they were. She 
was honest and careful in all money matters, 
paying her way scrupulously and dealing 
fairly by her little scholars and their parents. 
She would do a duty, even an unpleasant 
one, when she fully recognised that it was a 
duty; but her standard was low and worldly, 
and her very virtues were near akin to vices. 
Her thrift had grown into avarice, her caution 
and prudence into cunning; and such sym- 
pathy and kindliness as might have been in 
her once, perhaps, had rusted through long 
disuse. Her joyless single life, her narrow 
interests, and the struggle to support respect- 
ably herself and the child whom both her 
pride and conscience forbade her to discard 
— all had combined to sour and harden a 
naturally selfish character. 
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Hers was no cheerful home for the young 

girl who shared it with her, and who often 

hungered vaguely for something beyond 

the daily food, the lodging, clothing, and 

teaching, which made up the sum-total of 
her aunt's benefits. Youth, health, and a 

buoyant spirit had hitherto stood Freda in 

good stead, however; and .had carried her 

through the wearisome daily drudgery, to 

which there seemed no visible end. 





CHAPTER II. 

' I care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.' 

t 

HE clock in the old square church 
tower, up above on the hill-side, 
chimed out eight as Freda halted, 
almost breathless, before the green door of 
a white cottage hardly a stone's throw from 
the shelving beach. It was the last house 
in the village, and beyond it rose the low 
grey cliffs, crest after crest ; while just behind 
lay a wooded glen, through which, in stormy 
weather, the brook or linn, as they called it 
in those parts, dashed with an unceasing roar 
and tumult. 

But the water was low just now after 
the long drought ; and amid the pleasant 
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babbling that it made there reached Freda's 
ear, as she stood waiting outside, a slight 
sound from within, as of some one reading 
or talking very softly. No answer coming 
to her knock, she lifted the latch and 
entered. The voice did not cease even then ; 
but the owner of it, a bronzed lad of eighteen 
or thereabouts clad in a sailor's knitted jersey 
and high boots held up his finger hastily to 
keep her silent, and then signed towards the 
great leather chair opposite, where a white- 
haired old woman sat peacefully dozing. 
Gradually he lowered his tones, carefully laid 
aside the large family Bible out of which 
he had been reading, and noiselessly crossing 
the room to the still open door, made Freda 
pass out again before him, and closed it 
behind them both. 

' There,' he said triumphantly, when they 
had moved a few paces away, ' that 's what 
I call well managed.' 

'Is she ill?' asked Freda, rather puzzled 
at his mysterious precautions. 
; VNot to say ill, but she had no rest last 
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night. I've been trying for the past hour 
to read her to sleep, and she had but just 
dozed off. She's been fretting too, I know, 
though she won't own to it' 

* Fretting, Mark ! that 's not her way.' 

* No, but there's a reason for it to-day* 
I '11 tell you presently. I wanted to see you 
to-night, but I 'd nearly given you up. I 've 
a deal to say to you.' 

* I couldn't get out before. Aunt kept me 
sewing ; and now I must be going back 
almost directly,' she added, dolefully ; ' for I 
promised to be in by dusk.' 

* Come along, then, there's a good half- 
hour of daylight left still, and we'll make 
the most of it. We'd best go to our old 
seat by the bridge, and then you can just 
look in at Granny before you go back* 
Maybe she'll have awoke by that time.' 

So saying, he led the way up a steep 
winding bit of road to an ancient stone 
bridge forming a single arch above the linn, 
which went gurgling along its narrow bed 
and between broken masses of rock down 
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into the ocean hard by. The broad stone 
coping of the bridge, all overgrown with 
velvet moss, formed a well-cushioned resting 
place; and while Freda settled herself there, 
with her back against a mountain ash whose 
drooping branches touched the water's edge, 
Mark stood beside her, absently stripping the 
red berries from a twig in his hand, and 
dropping them, one by one, to be whirled 
away in the current 'below. They had the 
place almost to themselves. Now and then 
the country folks, toiling up the hill on their 
way inland, would eye the pair as they went 
past, or some fisher lad loitering by would 
turn his head to look at them ; but there 
was little curiosity or interest in the glances 
which came their way. Ever since they 
were bits of children, Mark Cameron 
and Freda Chace had been sworn allies, 
and no one thought of interfering with 
them. 

' Now we can talk, Mark,' Freda said, 
looking up. into his face as he stood above 
her. She rather wanted to see his eyes. 
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They generally told his moods best, and 
Mark was apt to have moods. He wasn't 
always as gay and pleasant as he might be 
even to her, though she was his only friend. 
Yet she was very proud of that distinction, 
and proud of Mark altogether; he ^2& such 
a handsome fellow, or at least so he seemed 
to her. Though his face and neck were 
tanned by sun and sea wind, and his curly 
black hair was often rough and tangled, and 
his hands hardened with hauling ropes and 
pulling an oar, still nobody ever looked so 
well as he did. Nobody had such bright 
dark eyes, or such straight features ; and then 
his mouth ! When he laughed, — ^and he could 
laugh very merrily, — ^why, there wasn't such 
a pair of red well-shaped lips or such a 
set of white teeth to be seen anywhere in 
Hamelford. He was not laughing now. His 
face had a brooding almost gloomy expres* 
sion, which cleared, however, as he looked 
round at her. 

' Yes, we can talk, but I seem just to have 
so much to say that I don't know where to 
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begin. I waited for you after church on 
Sunday last, but you weren't there.' 

* I know. Sally wanted sorely to go home 
and see her mother, and the poor little thing 
so seldom has a holiday, that I said I'd stay 
and mind the house if aunt would spare her. 
But I was half afraid you might be looking 
for me. I 'm sorry ! ' 

' No ! don't be sorry. It was a good- 
natured thing to do, and I'm glad you 
did it. I could have come up to the 
schoolhouse afterwards, but I know the old 
lady doesn't like Sunday visiting. Do you 
remember how she rated me for bringing 
you a capful of blackberries one Sunday 
evening ? ' 

* Don't I ! I can taste those blackberries 
now. But I wish you had come, Mark. She 
scolds, but she would not have sent you 
away, and it would have been worth a 
scolding to get a good long time together. 
We so seldom do get it now. Aunt Becky 
keeps me closer than ever,' and she drew a 
long sigh. 
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Mark was not very sympathetic. ' She 
means it for your good, and she's quite 
right. It's far better than if she let you 
idle your time away, like most of the girls 
hereabouts.' 

* I don't want to idle my time,' Freda 
rejoined, in rather an injured tone ; * but I 
can't help thinking it pleasanter to be down 
here by the sea with you, than cooped up 
with Aunt Becky in that dull little parlour, 
where one never sees the sun or breathes 
the fresh sea air.' 

* Well, and you would not think half so 
much of the air and the sunshine and the 
sea, if you hadn't been "cooped up," as you 
call it, all day. Have done complaining, 
Freda; you may be glad of all the book- 
learning you get I wish I had as much, 
instead of being the stupid, ignorant fellow 
that I am.' 

* I don't see that you're stupid or ignorant 
either,' Freda protested, quite ready to 
defend him against himself. 

'Am I not? I can read and write and 
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work out an easy sum, and when youVe 
^said so much you've pretty nearly done. Oh, 
and I Ve picked up a smattering of geography. 
But then that's my trade, or will be when I 
sail my own ship.' 

' Ah ! Mark, I wish I were like you. I 
wish I might be your mate when you go 
off on your voyages.' 

/ ' I 'm sure I don't ; and you would make 
but a poor sort of mate if you grumbled at 
the captain's orders as you do at your aunt's, 
and fidgeted to get out of the ship whenever 
you were at all tired of it. But there,' he 
added, his rough tone softening curiously as 
he looked down at her, 'you don't know a 
bit what you're wanting, or what's best for 
you. You'll learn in time.' • 

Freda was by no means sure that she 
liked his compassion, and she was half in- 
clined to pout ; but it took a good deal to 
make her really angry with Mark, and she 
only changed the subject rather hastily. 

*You said you had ever so many things 
to say to me. Tell me some of them.' 
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.'Well, first and foremost, Tm going off on 
a two months' trip the day after to-morrow ; 
up as far as Liverpool, or maybe further,' 
he said triumphantly. 

' Oh, Mark ! I don't know whether to be 
glad or sorry ; but youVe glad — I know by 
your voice/ 

'Why, yes; haven't I been wishing it this 
long while ? It's a real bit of good luck, 
Mike Shaw made me the offer only three 
days ago, and I jumped at it. I'm sick of all 
this fishing off the coast and hanging about 
the beach. I want to get away from this 
place for awhile, and to see something of 
the world: and there's another thing I've 
got it in my mind to do,' he added, dropping 
his voice suddenly. 

'What is it?' she asked, as he did not at 
once proceed. 

'I'm coming to it by -and -by; but first I 
want to speak to you about Granny. You 
have not much spare time, I know, but will 
you try and look after her when you can ? 
You See she's getting old and weakly, and 
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shell miss me terribly, though she*s keen 
for my going. Now, she's fond of you. 
There isn't another soul in the place whom 
she would care to have coming in and out ; 
but you won't be a trouble to her, and it 
will make my mind easier to think she has 
some one to speak a word to, dear old 
woman, while I'm gone.' 

' I'll come,' said Freda, highly gratified at 
the charge laid on her, and even at the 
qualified assertion that she would not be a 
trouble. ' She shan't want for care, I promise 
you, Mark.' 

* That's right ! I thought you wouldn't fail 
me at a pinch. And you'll find her cheery 
enough. It isn't often she lets herself be 
down-hearted ; but to-day is the 8th of 
September, — ^his birthday, you know.' 

Freda had no need to ask whom he meant, 

and neither of them spoke for some minutes. 

Then Mark went on, first looking cautiously 

round to make sure there was no one within 

' earshot,^- 

*And it's thaty Freda, makes me mad to 
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go. I can't hold up my head in this place till 
I've shown what I'm made of, and earned 
an honest name for myself. They won't give 
me a chance here ; but away from this town, 
— where they all know it and remember it, 
— I'll make a chance for myself.' He spoke 
impetuously — fiercely. 

' But, Mark, are you wanting to go for 
good ? Don't you care to come back again 
at all ? ' she asked in dismay. 

' Come back ! of course I shall. For one 
thing. Granny's here, and she's too old to 
move again ; and for another, they'll find 
out all there is against me, sooner or later, 
go where I will. I know that well enough ; 
there are always plenty of spiteful tongues 
ready to carry such tales. Only, don't you 
see, I may get a start first, and fight it 

out. Now, here, ' he stopped abruptly, 

moved a step or two off, and then throw- 
ing himself down on the grassy bank by her 
side, tossed off his cap, lay back with his 
head resting on his linked hands, and b^;an 
afresh ; ' 111 tell you what it is, Freda, barring 
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Granny and you, there isn't a living creature 
in Hamelford that has got a good word to 
say for me. Boy and man; they all fight shy 
of me, and give me a wide berth whenever 
they can.' 

' Isn't that partly your fancy, Mark ? They 
are glad enough to have you for the fishing, 
surely.' 

He laughed scornfully. * Ay, because they 
can't well do without me. I 'm a strong 
handy fellow, and there ain't many hereabouts 
that can handle a boat better in a heavy sea. 
That's the hard part of it. There are plenty 
of things I can do as well as any of them ; 
things they care about too. I can sing a 
good song, and I can climb a tree, or lift a 
weight with the best ; and there's not a lad in 
the parish but I can distance him in a race 
from here to the beacon up at St. Mary's 
Point. And I could be good company too 
if I chose, though I don't hang about the 
publics.' 

' No, indeed, you don't,' she assented, as he 
seemed to wait for an answer. 
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' I *m sounding my own praises, I know, but 
it's truth, for all that No one can cast a stone 
at me for anything I've really done, but they 
say I 'm my father's son, and may like enough 
follow in his steps.' 

* They don't dare to say that to your 
face ? ' she exclaimed. 

' Well, no, not quite, but it comes round to 
me one way or another. Why, Freda, do you 
remember when I was a little lad of eight, 
•ind robbed that orchard out at Bembridge? 
Some of the big felloyrs took me, you know, 
and made me believe it would be a fine thing 
to scramble up the high wall and get the 
apples. I didn't keep one myself. I did it 
for the lark, and because they egged me 
on, — not knowing any better, till I saw 
how sorry and angry Granny was about it 
Well, some one told that story against 
me not a month ago. It was the only 
thing they could rake up, and they made 
the most of it' 

* What a shame it is !' and her cheeks grew 
red with indignant sympathy. 
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'Yes, It IS a cruel shame. How could I 
have helped all that happened when I wasn't 
a year old ? As if it isn't bad enough for me 
already to have that disgrace to bear all rliy 
life long, do what I may.' 
. His brows were drawn together, and his lips 
compressed with strong feeling. Freda did not 
fully comprehend the bitterness and wrath that 
he was struggling to control, but she spoke out 
bravely the thought that his darkened face 
suggested. 

' You say you can't hold up your head, Mark ; 
but it seems to me you hold it high enough, 
and have as little to say to them as they to you/ 

Vl know. I tried the other plan once, but it 
didn't pay. I'm not one to lick the dust off 
anybody's shoes, or I might have come round 
some that way. And I *m not oVer and abovie 
patient either. I should have got more kicks 
than halfpence for my pains, and I might have 
done one or two of them a mischief, if they'd 
taunted me as they had a mind to do. So 
they go their way, and I go mine, and we find 
it's safer to leave one another alone ; ' and, in 
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truth, in his bright eyes, as he lay gazing 
intently up into the twilight sky, there was a 
dangerous look endorsing his words. 

*Well, that's an old story, and it's of no 
use going over it now,' he went on presently. 
*I mean to hold my own among the best of 
them one of these days, though I know 
there's some uphill work before me first 
Granny shall have no reason to be ashamed 
of me, nor you either, Freda.' 

* Ashamed of you ? oh, Mark ! ' and she 
almost stammered in her eagerness to re- 
assure him. ' You know — you know I never 
was or could be that Why, I think more 
of you than anyone. And even when you 
are cross with me, — you are sometimes, you 
know,' she added, half archly, half timidly. 
*I'm never cross with you for more than a 
minute.' 

' I 'm not always a very pleasant fellow, I 
know,' he admitted; 'but that isn't altogether 
my fault Never mind, Freda, we'll hold 
together in fair weather and foul, — that's 
agreed, isn't it?' and he put oiit his hand 
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to her. As she held it, a sudden impulse 
prompted her to ask him a question that had 
been lurking in her mind since that evening's 
talk with her aunt. 

* Mark, am I so very queer and unlike 
other people ? Aunt Becky says I am, and 
I want to know if it's true.' 

» 

His face broke into a smile, for the first 
time, as he contemplated her. 

* How can I tell ? Perhaps you are. 
You're certainly not quite like the other 
g^rls in the village here; but I'm not much 
of a judge.' 

She was half tempted to go on and tell 
him of her aunt's prophecy as to her future 
fate, but some vague instinct of reserve held 
her silent under the observant gaze of his 
dark eyes. 

When he spoke again it was not about 
her or her looks. 

'•You'll take care of Granny, then, while 
I'm on the high seas. You'll read good 
books to her, and make her tea sometimes^ 
and set her knitting straight when it . gets 
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into a mess. That's been past me ; but 
there's many a little thing she'll miss me for, 
and it's dull work for her living all alone 
with her heavy thoughts.' 

* Indeed it is, but I'll be in and out pretty 
often. It's nothing of a run from our house 
down here ; and if Aunt Becky won't give 
me leave, why, I shall take it.' 

' She won't hinder you,' said Mark,- con- 
fidently. 

'What makes you so sure of that, Mark?' 

' Never mind. I am pretty sure though. 
For one thing, she and Granny have known 
each other for nearly forty years, and count 
cousins in some far-away fashion. So she 
couldn't, for very shame, choose that the dear 
old lady should be neglected ; and, besides, 
she never has prevented your coming about 
our place, unless she wanted you at home.' 

' No, she hasn't,' said Freda, reflectively. 
' I 've wondered at it too, sometimes, for I 
don't think she's over-fond of Mrs. Cameron ; 
and she's always scolding me because I keep 
out of the neighbours' way, and only care 
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to be down here. Still, she lets me come. 
Perhaps, after all, she's kinder than she seems, 
and knows that it's my greatest pleasure.' 

He laughed. * That may be or not. It \ 

doesn't much matter to us, since, as you say, 
she lets you come.' 

He did not tell her what he privately 
suspected to be the cause of Miss Morton's 
unaccountable leniency. Mrs. Cameron had a 
round sum in the bank at Bradcombe ; and 
Rebecca had more than once been heard to hint 
to her intimate acquaintances, that it was well 
worth while for Freda to keep in the old lady's 
good graces, seeing that she had not a single 
sixpence of her own, and might come in for a 
bit of a legacy. 

It was not by any means like her usual 
caution, to let in the light so fully on her i 

motives ; biit she had her reasons for choosing; 
to justify an intimacy over which the gossips 
in Hamelford had often marvelled. There was 
little fear that her sayings would be carried 
to the ears of the deaf old woman, who rarely 
admitted any visitors within her dwelling.; 
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and if Mark got wind of them, he was safe, 
as she truly augured, to be silent and leave 
things to take their course ; while, as for 
Freda, it had been enough for her that she 
might spend her scanty leisure at the cottage 
on the beachi without her caring to question 
too closely the why and wherefore. 

She sat now silently enjoying the peaceful 
evening, the mist-wreaths in the valley, the 
smoke softly curling up from the chimneys of 
the houses clustered under the hill opposite, 
the trickling of a tiny cascade of water over 
a cleft rock just below, and the gathering 
shadows among the trees behind them, till 
Mark stirred and raised himself. 

' See, the moon's rising, Freda ; and it's 
growing damp. We've outstayed our time, 
and you must be going homeward, or you'll 
get finely scolded. Come round first, though, 
and see whether Granny's still napping, and 
then I'll walk up with you.' So Freda 
unwillingly left her mossy throne, and strolled 
back with him to the cottage. The old 
woman was slumbering calmly as when they 
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had left her, and the moonbeams shone faintly 
on the wrinkled face, — so like Mark's in the 
regular features, straight dark brows, and 
firm-set lips, despite the wide difference of 
age and colouring. 

Their cautious entrance did not disturb 
the deep, weary sleep, and Mark only lingered 
to draw the red curtain carefully before 
the window, and to trim the little oil-lamp 
which stood ready on the table, Freda 
watching him curiously the while, partly that 
she herself might know exactly how to dis- 
charge the small services he was about to 
make over to her, and partly struck by the 
wonderful and touching contrast between the 
Mark — ^angry, bitter, defiant, as she had seen 
him awhile ago — and the self- same Mark 
ministering like a woman to his grandmother's 
needs. 

There was something akin to envy within 
her as she herself stooped and softly wrapped 
the woollen shawl more closely round the old 
woman's feet. How pleasant it must be to 
be so waited on by him! He was never 
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— no, not in his brightest, merriest hours 



half so gentle or tender to her. He would 
speak roughly to her often, would chide her 
as it seemed with little or no reason. Nay, 
once or twice he had been downright savage 
with her, and his angry looks and words 
lived painfully in her memory still. 

True, he had been right in his wrath. It had 
been very naughty of her to strike little Mary 
Brook, as she had done once, long ago, in 
Mark's sight; for if thq child was provoking, 
she was, as Mark had said, a mere baby; 
and it had been worse than naughty, it had 
been mean and sly, to hide the bits of a 
broken plate in the garden, trusting that her 
aunt would not ask for it. Mark had made 
her dig them up and confess, and never pitied 
her for her bread - and - water punishment. 
He had been right; but he could be very 
hard when he chose. To-night, however, as 
they paced slowly up the street, he was not 
hard; he was kinder than usual. The thought 
that this would be their last walk . and talk 
together for many a long day, was weighing 
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on them both — ^softening him, while it almost 
silenced her. 

'Poor little Freda!' he said presently, in a 
half-jesting tone, as he caught sight of her 
grave face, lighted up by a lamp set over 
the chemist's door. 'You'll have to take up 
with some new mate, I think. You'll be as 
lonely as the turtle-dove we tried to rear 
ever so many years ago. You remember it, 
don't you?' 

* Yes/ she remembered it very well. ' But 
that didn't take a new mate,' she objected, 
after a little pause, and speaking with a great 
lump in her throat. ' Don't you think I shall 
care as much as the turtle-dove did, Mark?' 

' Not quite ! at least you're not very likely, 
I hope, to pine away and die, though you 
certainly ^ look very mournful just now; 
it's not worth while taking it so to heart* 
The; time will pass quickly enough.' 

'To you, yes,' she said, stung by i his hope^ 
ful tone; ' If I were like you, I don't suppose 
I should mind it any more than ^ou do. 
Yaull have plenty to do and to see, atid I 
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daresay you'll be half sorry to come back 
again to this stupid old place.' 

' I don't know about being sorry/ he began, 
and then broke off short, as a noisy party of 
young fellows, mostly sailors or fishermen like 
himself, came suddenly out of a beer-shop 
they had just passed, brushing so close against 
them as almost to push Freda off the narrow 
pathway. As she drew hastily aside to let 
them go by, one of the group, who had had 
more than a drop too much, turned sharply, 
and clapping his hand on her arm, exclaimed 
boisterously — 

'Here, my maid, don't be frighted. I'm 
your man, and will give you an arm, and 
welcome.' 

Before she had time to move or speak, 
Mark had caught him by the shoulders, and 
sent him reeling half-way across the street. 

'Go on!' he called imperiously to Freda; and 
she, obedient to his bidding, hurried forward, 
turning her head often to see what might 
befall. It was growing very dark, but she 
could just make out that the man who had 
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addressed her was shaking his fist angrily in 
Mark's face, and that his comrades had made 
a ring about the pair. There was a sound of 
raised voices, and then a mocking laugh echoed 
through the quiet street. She longed to turn 
back and find out what was passing, but she 
knew she should only vex Mark, and be in 
his way besides. Before she had reached the 
school-house gate, however, he overtook her, 
hot and panting with the haste he had made. 

* Did he hit you?' she asked, as he drew her 
arm within his own, causing her to quicken 
her pace. *Who was it.*^' 

'No, he knew better than that. It was 
Dick Miller! I wish he had hit me. Now 
he'll bear us a grudge instead. We oughtn't 
to have been so late!' He spoke in a low, 
irritated tone ; and she, somewhat frightened, 
hardly knew how to reply. Not another 
word passed till they reached the wicket gate. 
Then he laid his hand upon hers as it still 
rested on his arm. 

'Good-night, dear/ he said, 'good-bye!' and 
without waiting for her answering farewell, he 
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turned back and disappeared in the darkness. 
She was certainly late, and at another time 
her aunt's sharp reprimands would have fretted 
her; but now they fell on heedless ears, and 
she submitted readily enough to the order 
which sent her at once supperless to her attic 
bedroom. 

Safely shut in there she could draw her 
chair close to the window, and with her 
hands clasped round her knees could let her 
thoughts have free course. And first she 
wanted to recall all that Mark had been say- 
ing. It was rare for him to open his heart, 
as he had done this evening, even to her ; and 
she knew that he would have talked so to 
no one else in the world, — that even to his 
grandmother he braved out his troubles and 
mortifications. 

She was feeling now as if she might have 
said a great deal more to him, — as if she had 
not made the most of his unwonted confi- 
dence. She wanted so to be a comfort to 
him, if she only knew how. But as they 
grew older, there were some things about 
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Mark that she did not find it quite easy to 
understand. Even to-night, when he had been 
so much gentler than usual, when he had 
seemed so full of friendship for her, some of 
his sayings had left thorns in her mind, — he 
was so eager to be gone ; and then he had 
talked quite lightly and gaily of her finding 
some other friend to fill his place. Now, 
could he really think that likely.*^ Was it pos- 
sible that any fresh acquaintance could be 
like the old playmate — to her, at least? But 
perhaps with him it might be different. It 
must be different, or he never could have 
spoken of it so. 

He would no doubt meet new people, 
and make new friends upon his travels. 
Indeed that was partly why he was keen 
to go. He found his lonely life here weari- 
some, because he had only her, and she 
could do so little to enliven it ; and when 
he came back again perhaps he might care 
less about her than now. What should she 
do if that ever came to pass } It was not 
always a very bright world to her now, 
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spending, as she did, so many hours in that 
dismal house; but it would be too forlorn 
without Mark to scold her, and make fun of 
her, and confide in her. 

It was quite bad enough already to have 
this long two months to live through before 
she should see him again. But in the mean- 
while she might be doing something for him. 
Something that would show it was not 'out 
of sight, out of mind' with her, at any rate. 
She was almost glad he was going, that she 
might have a chance of proving how eager 
she was to fulfil his behests. She was not 
at all afraid of Mrs. Cameron, though most 
people held her in awe. She felt very hopeful 
that she could please her and make her com- 
fortable; and set to work at once planning 
how she could manage her own business, so 
as to make sure of one hour's freedom at least 
in every day. 

When she had settled that question en- 
tirely to her mind, her thoughts reverted 
to the evening's adventure with a surprise, 
in which, till now, she had found no time to 
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indulge. There was nothing at all wonderful 
in Mark's prompt measures with Dick Miller, 
for his temper was quick and his arm strong ; 
but why should he care whether Dick Miller 
had a spite against him, when he had always 
hitherto snapped his fingers at Dick and all 
the world? It was strange; but there was no 
solving this riddle, so she left it alone. 

She had really thought almost enough 
about Mark for this one evening. How he 
himself would open his eyes if he knew 
that she had been sitting idle all this time, 
musing about him in the dark. He never 
could comprehend her taste for dreaming, 
and was apt, moreover, to shake his head 
at it. He took no kind of delight in reveries 
and air castles. Nay, even the legends of 
ghosts and hobgoblins, knights -errant and 
love-lorn damsels — which had such a weird 
fascination for her — when retailed to him 
only provoked scornful mirth, until, in her 
chagrin, she was ready to complain that 
he was as provoking as Aunt Becky herself. 

More often, however, her thoughts, when 
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they two were together, insensibly took their 

colour from his mind, and busied themselves 
with the living creatures around them, or the 

wonders of the sea and land. And they had 

other sympathies in common. He was no 

mocking listener to any true tale of peril or 

adventure, and it was worth a good deal to 

see his eyes sparkle, and to hear the emphatic 

' That was a fine fellow ! ' which would come 

as his commentary on some noble deed. 

Ah well ! in spite of his sometime harsh- 
ness and perversity, in spite of his con- 
tempt for poetry and romance, still the 
happiest hours of her life she owed to 
Mark. No one could ever take his place, 
unless — until — ^and then as the long vista of 
coming years stretched out before her mind's 
eye, and she recalled her aunt's grim prophecy, 
she sighed, and would fain have pictured, as 
she used to do, some fairy prince coming to 
deliver her, poor little Cinderella that she was, 
from this grey life of teaching and sewing. 

But her fancy, when it had reached that 
flight, sank helplessly to earth again, and 
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she began to discover that she was getting 
chilled and tired, and that it was quite time 
she went to bed. Her last waking specula- 
tion was as to whether Mark would have 
time for one more good-bye the next day. 
He did not appear; and after all, as she 
told herself, she had not really expected 
him. 





CHAPTER III. 

' There is confusion worse than death, 
Trouble on trouble — ^pain on pain, 
Long labour unto aged breath.' 

HERE are some on whom Dame 
Fortune showers her good and evil 
gifts with an impartial hand, and 
who live out their lives amid alternating sun- 
shine and storms. On others no bright ray 
ever falls, and the sharp blast, the heavy 
thunder-cloud, are all their portion. But, 
perhaps, a yet harder lot is theirs whose 
hitherto fair sky is suddenly overcast, never to 
clear again ; and of these last, Jane Cameron 
was one. 

She had married the man of her choice, 
had borne him two comely children ; and 
she had reached middle age before she knew 
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what deep sorrow meant. They were living 
on their farm at Althorpe, in the west country, 
when the first blow fell, heralding those that 
were to follow. Their girl — they had a son 
and daughter — ^was growing up into a sunny- 
faced damsel, the pride of her parents' heart, 
when she suddenly drooped, fell ill, and died 
within three months. 

The father never held up his head again. 
His wife, hiding her own heart - pangs, 
strove her utmost to support and soothe 
him; but though for awhile he went about 
his fields and directed his men as of old, all 
spirit had died out of him, and he was a 
bowed and broken man. Slowly, but surely, 
she noted his strength too failing, his step 
growing more feeble, his seat in the saddle 
exchanged for an arm-chair by the chimney 
corner; and before two more years had gone 
over their heads, she had laid him to rest by 
his daughter's side in the village churchyard. 

Then the mother and son were left alone 
in the world together. He was her first 
born, and had always been her special dar- 
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ling. She was reckoned a cold woman, but 
he never found her so. His father had 
sometimes been severe with him, and this 
had perhaps led her to pet and indulge him 
more than she might else have done. But, 
indeed, it seemed to her impossible to deal 
harshly with any being so frank and bright, 
so full of gaiety and good -humour as this 
boy of hers. If he was now and then reckless 
and regardless of authority, it was only when 
his high spirits carried him away. If his 
chosen comrades were not always of the 
steadiest, it was because his daring and adven- 
turous nature made every frolic so inviting, 
and his winning ways attracted even the most 

I 

graceless. 

So she coined excuses to her husband, 
and to her own heart, for each fresh escap- 
ade ; and when, nevertheless, the father would 
shake his head and predict that these wild 
freaks would lead to. something worse if 
they were left to go unpunished, she still 
stood between her boy and his anger, con- 
fident that the lad would work right in the 
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end. It could not be, so she would argue, 
that generous and loving as he was, he 
should ever go very far astray. Time and 
patience would make him all they longed 
to see him. 

But now, alas ! there was no further need 
for her to arrest the heavy hand about to 
strike, or hush the angry rebuke. The 
hand was stiffened, the tongue silenced for 
ever, and she was left to deal with Robert 
as she would. For a time all had gone well. 
He had been sobered by the sorrows which 
had fallen on his home ; and the solemn warn- 
ing words breathed by His father's pale lips 
as he lay a-dying, had awed and starded him. 

He turned steadily to his work about the 
farm, and grew so eager over his many pro- 
jects that the grey-headed labourers began 
to grumble at the newfangled ways, and wish 
for the old master back again. They even 
preferred something like a complaint to his 
mother; but she turned a deaf ear, resolved 
neither to check nor thwart him in his new- 
born industry. 
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She cared but little for the crops or cattle, 
if she could look into his blithe face and 
hear his voice sounding about the house and 
garden ; and now, while the sense of her 
bereavement was fresh on him, he was very 
good to her, and would spend many an half- 
hour strolling with her through the fields, or 
chatting with her while she worked. She 
tried to hide from herself that, as time wore 
on, his interest in the farm doings visibly 
relaxed, and that those home evenings to- 
gether which had been so precious to her 
were growing rarer and rarer. She would 
not blame him or reproach him, — ^she would 
not even remind him of her loneliness ; but 
she kept a cheerful face, hiding her anxious 
soul, and . waited — hoping. 

By-and-by, disquieting reports of him came 
to her through condoling neighbours ; but 
she accepted neither their pity nor advice, 
and was content to bear her burden as best 
she might alone. It had grown heavy, 
indeed, when he one day abruptly announced 
that he was married — secretly married — to 
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a girl of seventeen, a servant on a neigh- 
bouring farm. He had kept it from her as 
long as might be, expecting some outbreak 
of anger ; but she only uttered one excla- 
mation, and then, after a long silence, bid 
him bring his wife to her rightful home. 

She was beginning to understand that 
the time had passed when she might hope 
to control or influence him. She had let 
the reins slip when he was a mere boy; 
and now that he was a man, she could not 
recover them again. Once more, but this 
time with a sadder emphasis, she repeated to 
herself, — time and patience. The poor little 
wife did not trouble either of them long. 
She faded arid died before the first year of 
wedded life was out, leaving them the legacy 
of a baby boy — little Mark. 

' You'll be good to him,' she had said, 
wistfully, to the grandmother, who stood 
beside the. bed holding the three -weeks -old 
infant in her arms ; ' I know you will, for 
you've been very good to me.' 

And the grandmother's answer was a kiss. 
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first on the baby's brow, then on the dying 
mother's. She was a woman of few words, 
but she was thinking that she would be good 
to him, not only as that simple girl had meant, 
but by giving him the training and the dis- 
cipline that she had not given to her own 
wilful boy. It seemed to her then that she 
had learnt her lesson very bitterly ; but, in 
truth, she had not learnt it all, — there were 
closed pages of which she had no glimpses yet 

With some faint lingering of hope that 
this last trouble might work a change in 
Robert, she strove to interest him in his boy. 
He had once liked little children, but now 
the mere sight of the babe raised a host of 
painful remorseful thoughts, and he would 
scarcely look at it or touch it. He had cared 
for his dead wife, after his own impulsive 
fashion, and he knew that he had made her 
miserable. 

So he tried, as men will try in their 
folly, to stifle his sorrow and his conscience, 
and things grew rapidly from bad to worse. 
Hitherto he had been, amidst all his mis- 
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doings, in the main a sober man ; but now 
the demon of drink took possession of him, 
and one night his mother, letting him in at 
midnight, saw for the first time the flushed 
face and staggering tread which told, beyond 
doubt, their own miserable tale. She was 
weary with long watching and weeping; and 
as she looked at him, the self-control which 
had never failed her hitherto, gave way sud- 
denly, and the pent-up torrent of her wretched- 
ness broke forth in vehement upbraiding. 

It was a bad time to have chosen, for 
he was in no mood to show the penitence 
which would instantly have softened her. 
He was not wholly insensible to the sting 
of her anger and contempt, — for contempt 
there was both, in her face and voice, but 
it only helped to lash his temper into 
fierce retort. He told her plainly that she 
had left him alone too long to begin scolding 
him like a child now, and that he meant to 
go his own way in spite of her. At another 
moment he would have bitten out his tongue 
sooner than have so taunted her with her 
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forbearance ; but now he was past marking 
the ashy cheek, the contracted forehead, which 
alone showed how deep the stab had gone; 
and, for all answer, she merely took up his 
candle, and saying that he were best in bed 
led the way upstairs. 

From that hour until the end there was 
a gulf between the mother and son which 
nothing could bridge over. She loved him 
no less dearly than before, but she could 
not forget that cruel speech, — ^all the more 
cruel because so terribly true. Henceforth 
her lips were sealed. She asked herself 
bitterly what good could come of her rebukes ? 
She had been silent when they might have 
availed. To interfere now was only to pro- 
voke those fierce reproaches which haunted 
her memory. 

It never once struck her that Robert him- 
self might have no such vivid recollection 
of that night's scene as she ; nay, that but 
for her altered bearing he would altogether 
have forgotten it. Yet so it was. He had 
been sorry and abashed, when he remembered 
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afterwards the state in which she must have 
seen him ; but of the words he had uttered he 
recalled not one, and never guessed the share 
they had in bringing about the cold constraint 
which secretly chafed him. For very shame 
he could not complain of the displeasure he 
so well merited, but it fretted him none the 
less. Too propd to make the first advances, 
he found refuge in another expedient, and 
hardly ever showed his face at home until 
far into the night. 

She guessed pretty well, though she did 
not certainly know how most of his evenings 
were spent. As she kept her solitary vigils, 
she pictured him in the village inn — -drink- 
ing, singing, gaming with the most lawless 
spirits of the country-side. She no longer 
waited for him below stairs, for he had shown 
impatience at her doing sd as if he fancied 
that she meant to play the spy upon him ; 
but, however late the hour, she never laid 
her head on the pillow until she had heard 
him safely shut into the adjoining room. 

One January night she waited in vain* 
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The eight-day clock in the kitchen had 
struck twelve, one — and he had not come. 
She had been busying herself with some 
sewing, to while away the time ; but at last 
she could no longer rest quiet, and laying 
it aside she began to pace the room to 
and fro. 

The fire burnt low in the grate, and 
smouldered away into a heap of grey ashes. 
The snow lay thick on the garden paths 
beneath her window, deadening all sounds, 
so that she was fain to hold her breath to 
listen for the tread she longed to hear. 
Presently she unlatched the window, letting 
in the icy blast of air upon her face. She 
scarcely felt it. She only thought how it 
would chill him as he came home across the 
bleak common ; and he had a cough too — a 
hard dry cough which he could not shake off, 
and which had long sounded ominously in her 
ears. He ought not to be out this piercing 
night. 

And therewith came a yearning recol- 
lection of a long-vanished time, when he had 
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been a little lad, lying sick with some childish 
ailment, and she had nursed and tended him 
by night and day. Oh, if he were but a little 
lad now ! If she could have gone and sat 
beside him in his crib, and put back the dark 
curls from his brow, and kissed his innocent 
merry face. 

She had closed the window again, and 
had gone back to her chair, wrapping a 
cloak around her. She sat with her hands 
locked together, her ears on the stretch, her 
mind travelling backward. She was reviewing 
her past dealings with him, pondering the 
measures which might have arrested him in his 
mad career. She had not been powerless 
— she had held the purse strings, and so far 
he had been dependent upon her. That was 
a weapon she might once have used, but now 
such a threat would, as she verily believed, 
drive him from her door. And yet it might be 
right that she should try it. It seemed the 
last chance left, and she only wanted to do 
the best for him. 

So she remained motionless hour after hour 
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debating within herself. The moon had 
set, the stars faded one by one out of the 
frosty sky, and the red light of the coming 
dawn showed in the east, but still she did not 
stir. A great dread was beginning to creep 
over her. As she looked at the first faint crim- 
son streak that told of the opening of another 
day, a strange presentiment warned her that it 
would usher in also a terrible woe. She had 
left off listening now ; she was waiting as if 
spellbound. She did not even hear the sounds 
of the maids stirring in the house, nor the faint 
tinkle of the far-off door bell ; but when there 
came a sharp rap at her own door, and the 
servant girl, not waiting for permission, opened 
it hastily, and stood pale and wide-eyed before 
her, she was not surprised ; she seemed to 
know quite well what was coming before the 
breathless words were uttered. 

* Oh, ma'am, ma'am, Mr. Robert ! ' 

* Yes, it is about him, I know, — is he 
dead ? ' 

* Oh, ma'am, no ! but they have taken him. 
There was a fight at the Boar's Head last 
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night, and a man was half killed, and Mr. 
Robert is in prison/ 

* He may have murder on his soul/ That 
was her thought; but she made no outcry 
even then : she only asked hoarsely who had 
brought up the tidings, 

' The innkeeper's son from the village, — he's 
waiting below stairs ; ' and the frightened girl 
stood aside in awed amazement as her mistress 
rose stiffly, steadied herself for a moment on the 
chair arm, and then silently made her way 
down the dusky staircase to the stone passage 
where the man was standing. 

' She's a rare one,' he said afterwards, in 
speaking of her. ' She never gave a screech 
nor shed a tear, no more than if it had been 
no concern of hers, and yet all the while I was 
a-talking to her, her face and her lips were 
as white as a bit of paper.' 

The story had been soon told. It was a 
sudden brawl, begun almost in sport. Two 
or three travellers had put up at the inn that 
night, and one of them, a drover from a neigh- 
bouring cdunty, entertaining the company with 
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his rough wit, chose at last to turn the laugh 
upon young Cameron. Robert's blood, heated 
with drink, was up at once, and he struck the 
man. The blow was returned, and in a mo- 
ment the whole room was in an uproar. The 
strangers, siding with their comrade, attempted 
to force Robert from the room. He resisted 
furiously, and two or three of his neighbours 
came to his aid. The riot waxed fiercer. The 
landlord tried in vain to interfere : he could 
not even make himself heard, — ^until, suddenly, 
there came a lull, and the knot of struggling 
men fell asunder. 

Lying on the floor, between them, was one 
— he whose coarse joke had provoked the 
fray — ^writhing in pain, and bleeding from a 
deep gash in the head. Who had done it.*^ 
No need to ask ! Robert had been grappling 
with him, hand to hand, not an instant before, 
and had even now been dragged off him as he 
lay. And Robert stood, making no attempt 
at flight, motionless and speechless, till the 
police arrived. Then he went with them as 
one stupified. The rest dispersed as they 
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would ; they were not wanted until they should 
be called to testify that they had seen Robert 
Cameron's hands and clothes stained with the 
starting blood, and a loaded cudgel lying at 
his feet. 

This was the tale Mrs. Cameron had to 
hear in the grey dawn of that January morn- 
ing, and every detail of it remained stamped 
upon her brain for evermore. Of the days and 
weeks that followed she had afterwards no 
clear impression, although at the time she 
appeared to those who saw and spoke with 
her marvellously calm and self-possessed. She 
took all possible measures for her son'^ de- 
fence — engaging the lawyers and writing the 
necessary letters and instructions — forgetting, 
indeed, no single precaution that might be of 
service to him. She was mindful, too, of the 
injured man, who lay many days hovering 
between life and death, provided carefully for 
all his needs, and saw him several times. 
Robert himself she saw but once ; and then 
it was at her own urgent desire. 

He had expressed no wish that she should 
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come to him ; and yet, when they first looked 
at one another through the prison grating, he 
was more agitated than she — although a certain 
slight quivering about the pale lips told some- 
thing of the effort her composure cost her. 
He seemed unable or unwilling to speak much 
to her ; and she had settled within herself that 
she would ask him no questions, press him 
in nowise whatever. It was not till she had 
told all that she had done and arranged, that 
she ended, in a voice too low to reach the 
warder's ear — 

*And, my boy, if we fail — if they prove it 
against you — surely they must believe that you 
did not know what your own hand was doing ! ' 

She paused, yearning for a word, a sound of 
assent that might carry some morsel of comfort 
to her stricken soul ; but, instead of any such, 
he flashed at her a startled, angry glance, and 
made answer, almost savagely — 

* So you Ve trying to make me confess. Well, 
rd best tell you at once, mother, that TU say 
nothing one way or the other. I suppose, 
whether guilty or not, you'll wish me to get 
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off ? ' — ^but, even as he spoke, something in her 
face wrought in him a quick revulsion, and 
he went on, sadly enough — * I 'm sure I don't 
know, though, why you should wish it. Tm 
not worth the trouble you're taking; IVe been 
a curse to myself and to you too long already. 
But keep up your heart, mother; when Fm 
out of this rU try and be a better boy — if 
I can, that is' — ^and he broke off into a long 
fit of coughing, which left him panting and 
exhausted. 

* I think sometimes,' he said, as soon as he 
could speak again, 'that there isn't much good 
left in me, anyway. See here ! ' and he bared 
his right arm. * I 'm getting as thin as a 
whipping-post' He was, indeed ; but, in her 
greater anxiety, she had not noticed it till now* 
'You'll only have a skeleton on your hands 
when they do let me out; for I shall get off, 
sure enough.' 

Those were his last words as she parted 
from him. But he was wrong : he did not get 
off. When the day came, the case was, as his 
mother had foreseen, all too clear against him. 
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Though one or two of the actors in that 
unhappy scene had taken themselves prudently 
out of the way, there were still witnesses more 
than enough to the first attack and the after 
occurrences. The wounded man himself swore 
that Robert had closed with him, and that the 
blow on his head came from Robert's hand; 
and his evidence told the more, in that he 
gave it reluctantly, urging that he had himself 
provoked the quarrel. 

And against all this there was nothing 
whatever to be brought but Robert's bare 
assertion that he had not struck the blow, and 
that the weapon which had inflicted it was none 
of his. So far he proved to be right, but it 
served him little ; for the cudgel, as it appeared, 
had hung that evening close by the parlour 
door, and might have been snatched by any 
one with a quick hand and eye. There was 
no question asL to his guilt, but there was much 
pity for him in the crowded court; for many 
there had seen him among them, boy and man, 
for nearly two-and-twenty years. Much pity 
for him, and more for his mother who sat as 
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near him as she might, scarcely taking her 
hungry gaze from his face. How those few 
weeks had changed him ! There were deep 
black marks below his eyes, and a crimson 
spot on either sunken cheek, and his clothes 
hung loosely on his tall figure. And yet he 
had never looked half the man that he did 
now, in his sore extremity. 

When, at length, the sentence, which all 
knew must come, had been pronounced — 
when he heard himself doomed to transpor- 
tation as a felon — those who were watching 
his face saw in it a sudden shock of dismay, 
as if he alone were taken by surprise. His 
lips parted, and he seemed about to speak 
impetuously; but, collecting himself in an 
instant, he calmly faced the judge, and then 
turned to follow the warder from the dock. 
As he did so, his eyes and his mother's met. 
They had made way for her, and she was 
within reach of him as he stood. He leant 
forward, and his two outstretched hands held 
hers for one moment in a burning clasp. 

* I was a brute to you the other day,' he 
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said, hurriedly; *but I'll answer you now, 
mother. I hadn't any thought of harming the 
man like that.' They hurried him on before 
he could say another word; but those few 
seconds had been worth much to her. And 
there was, besides, a rising thought which in 
her anguish was even then giving her strange 
relief. 

They had sentenced him for ten years — 
for the prime of his life, if he were fated 
to live so long; but he would not see ten 
months — hardly ten weeks of his imprison- 
ment. She read his hectic flush, his parched 
lips aright ; and she knew that he was treading 
in his sister's steps, and that ere long his 
freed spirit would be far from prison walls, 
and she be left a childless woman. Better 
so! Better for him and for her. Ten years 
of captivity would be worse to him than any 
death — ^and his suffering would be twofold 
hers. 

But the release came even sooner than she 
had looked for it. Three weeks had hardly 
gone by when a letter from the chaplain of 
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the county gaol told her of the end. He 
had been ailing ever since the trial, and so 
weak that they had hesitated to remove him ; 
but there had been no thought of immediate 
danger, and no marked change until one 
morning, in turning out of bed, he broke a 
blood-vessel and swooned away. He never 
rallied, and indeed sank so rapidly that it 
would have been useless to summon her. He 
had been only partially conscious, and too much 
exhausted for speech ; but just before he passed 
away he had whispered that they were to give 
her his love, and bid her not be troubled at 
his sentence or his death. That was all. He 
had been very silent from his first coming, 
and had sometimes seemed to fancy he would 
not be there long. So said the chaplain, 
writing kindly and pityingly to the bereaved 
mother. 

And she, when she laid down that letter, 
had but one petition in her heart, — that it 
might soon please Heaven to take her too. 
She must go ! How could she drag on long, 
with her miserable memories, through the 
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weary hours and days ? And then, as she sat 
shuddering inwardly at the dreary future, her 
hands pressed together, and her eyes blankly 
gazing at the opposite wall, a soft cooing 
reached her ear, and turning her head, she 
saw the chubby ten-month-old Mark beside 
her. 

She had forgotten him altogether ; and 
there he sat erect on the carpet, gravely suck- 
ing his thumb and watching her with fixed 
inquiring eyes. She snatched him up, and 
strained him to her with passionate fondness. 
Robert's child ! all that was left of Robert on 
earth ! Oh, no, she must live ! she must not 
wish to die! Fatherless and motherless, he 
had no one to stand between him and the cruel 
world but his old grandmother. 

And thereupon arose in her a new strength, 
new courage. Her remaining life should be 
devoted utterly to him. They would go away 
together, — turning their backs on the old house, 
the pleasant pastures that had grown hateful 
in her eyes. And far away from the neighbour- 
hood, where Robert and his deeds still lived 
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in everybody's mouth, they would find some 
quiet humble home, where they might dwell 
unnoticed and undisturbed. The resolve made, 
she was only doubting whither to bend her 
steps when a mere accident decided her. 

A distant cousin of hers had lately come 
into the country-side as the wife of a certain 
Paul Chace — ^an unsteady, improvident fellow, 
who, between farming a bit of sterile land 
on a bleak hillside near Althorpe and occa- 
sional dealings in horseflesh, earned a pre- 
carious and not too creditable livelihood. 
This man had been a crony of Robert's, and 
since the fight at the Boar's Head he had 
never been seen about Althorpe. No one was 
much amazed thereat, for he and his wife 
did not live too happily together, and he was 
always glad of an excuse for roving. There 
was many a shrewd guess made now by the 
village gossips that he would be in no haste 
to return. 

But Mrs. Cameron read his absence differ- 
ently. He had been Robert's comrade, and 
might have known more of his past doings 
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than he cared to tell. It was well that he 
should keep away till the trial was over, and 
Robert's mother thanked him for it in her 
heart. The village gossips were, perhaps, 
nearer to the truth. At any rate, on the very 
day that brought the news of Robert's death, 
Esther Chace appeared at the farm to take 
counsel as to a letter she had just received 
from her husband. It had been written from 
New York, and told her shortly enough that 
he was sick of home life ; that they had made 
a mistake, and would be best apart for 
awhile — that he meant to try his luck in the 
backwoods, and would send her half his earn- 
ings. Meanwhile, she might do as she thought 
good with the land and stock. Scrawled in a 
corner of the sheet was one line that had 
passed unnoticed till Mrs. Cameron deciphered 
it. ' Let me know what you do, and whether 
Robert Cameron's out of gaol.' 

Robert's mother made no spoken comment 
on that sentence, but it confirmed her own 
secret belief; and when Esther said bit- 
terly, that a few angry words between them 
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were all the reason that he had for so desert- 
ing her, Mrs. Cameron thought otherwise, and 
could not judge the truant husband hardly. 
Still the two women had formed a certain 
liking for each other, and now the trouble 
which in its different ways had touched them 
both made a fresh link between them. Before 
Esther set out homewards it had been agreed 
that Mrs. Cameron and little Mark should 
return with her to the coast village, thirty 
miles away, whence she had come a bride 
hardly a year before. 

So it came to pass that when little Freda 
Chace opened her brown eyes on the world 
some seven months afterwards, almost the 
first object on which they ignorantly rested 
was Mark Cameron's round sunburnt visage, 
as he was held up against the bedside by 
his grandmother. 





CHAPTER IV. 

' Reach down my cloak ; I'll to the quay 
And see him come ashore.' 

RS. CAMERON was not a woman 
whom any calamities could paralyse. 
She knew right well that she had 
but reaped the bitter harvest she had blindly 
sown. In the dreadful time that was past, 
one of her keenest pangs had lain in this, that 
there was so little to be done that she could 
but stand helplessly by watching the ruin she 
had wrought. 

But now another office opened before her, 
and, in the dark hour of her desolation, she 
set about the work that lay ready to her 
hand. To teach Mark the self-control that 
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Robert had so fatally lacked became now 
her ruling purpose, from the time she rose in 
the early dawn until she went to rest at even. 
Often in the silent watches of the night she 
would lie wakeful on her bed recalling the 
trifling events of the day, pondering over each 
word or act of hers which might have had 
their influence for good or , evil on the boy's 
character. 

And she had rich soil whereon to labour. 
She told herself sometimes mournfully, and 
yet not without some sort of comfort, that 
the earnest unselfish spirit springing up in 
Mark had never been in his dead father. 
His generous impetuous nature might, indeed, 
have been curbed and guided, but it could' 
not have given back the same clear ring, for 
there had not been the true metal of steadfast 
resolution and endurance. And certainly it 
was a strange thirtg to see how," even as a little^ 
lad, Mark learnt to face pain and disappoint- 
ment, to choose the right, and resist the 
wrong. Not that he was by any means a^. 
paragon. His hot temper brought him intol 
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many a scrape; and when the lion in him 
was once roused, he was not always ready 
to follow out the maxim of forgiving and for- 
getting. 

He was by nature so proud that his grand- 
mother had carefully kept him ignorant of 
the slur resting on his name, until she dared 
be silent no longer lest he should hear of 
his disgrace from harsher lips ; for their story 
had, in time, got wind among their Hamel- 
ford neighbours, and had borne fruit in cold 
glances and now and then in slighting words. 
Such words and glances Mrs. Cameron would 
readily have braved for each remaining day 
of her life rather than have had to open 
her boy's eyes. But they left her no choice, 
and she faced the task. 

Neither of the two ever afterwards forgot 
how the fog had crept stealthily towards 
them from over the sea, and the dead leaves 
had fluttered slowly down on the gravel path 
the day they sat together in the twilight, 
she speaking and he listening. There had 
been some boyish quarrel in the school-yard 
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that afternoon ; and Mark — he was hardly 
eleven years old then — had come home pant- 
ing and angry, not so much at the hard knocks 
he had received as at the gibes and taunts 
he could not comprehend. His grandmother 
quieted and comforted him ; and then when 
he had had his supper and the door had been 
secured for the night, she bade him bring his 
stool close to her chair beside the window ; 
and, with her hand resting on his shoulder, 
told him all, — her own weak indulgence and 
his father's errors, touching lightly and ten- 
derly on these but not keeping them back — 
and ending with his crime and punishment. 

Mark neither moved nor spoke till she had 
finished the low-spoken narrative ; and then, 
without a single question or remark, he said 
that he was tired, and would like to go to bed. 
She held his hand, longing to know what 
was passing in his mind ; but he only kissed 
her in an absent bewildered way, and went 
up the steep staircase to the closet where he 
slept, with a slow step unlike his usual spring- 
ing tread. An hour later she looked in on 
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him. He was lying in the darkness wide 
awake and quiet, but he raised himself on 
his elbow when he saw her light 

* Granny, are you ashamed of him and of 
me ? ' 

There was an anxiety in his tone that 
touched her to the quick. Even already he 
was suffering for his father's sins. She came 
and knelt down by him, and spoke with a 
vehemence unlike her habit. 

' My darling, no ! I love you as I loved 
him, better than anything in the wide world ! ' 

' Yes, but love isn't the same,' he answered, 
impatiently. * You know the things they say — 
the people about here : I understand diem 
now ; I never could before. Don't you mind 
their saying those things and pointing at us .^' 

* I mind them for you, Mark, not for myself, 
I am long past caring what anyone may say. 
But, my boy! I'm afraid — I know that you 
will have a great deal* to bear.' 

* I can bear it ; don't fret over that,' he said, 
excitedly ; ' only tell me one thing, Granny^ 
If I grow up to be a man, and do something 
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brave and fine, something that everyone will 
praise, would they forget then what he did ? 
Would they leave off talking of it then ? ' 

* They might' She answered him doubt- 
fully, but she could not find it in her heart to 
tell him how hard it was, how long it took, 
to wipe out the prison stain. 

* Then 1 11 do it. I don't know how yet, 
but I'll do it some way; cUid then perhaps 
you'll be proud. Granny, and not ashamed, 
when they leave off saying bad things of 
my father, and say good things of me instead. 
Oh 1 I wish I were a man now — at once ; ' and 
drawing a deep breath, he lay down again. 
She kissed him, and bade him good-night, 
sighing as she thought how little he could 
yet picture the suffering the brand would 
bring to his susceptible spirit. 

After that one outpouring he talked not at 
all to her about his father or his disgrace ; and 
the little that he ever did say about it was to 
his playmate Freda Chace. It might be »that 
the child's simple allegiance soothed him more 
under some rebuff or insult than his gran. - 
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mother's sorrowful pity; or it might be that 
he dreaded to call up into her aged face that 
look of woe which it had worn when she had 
told him the miserable history. At any rate 
she would hardly have known that it still 
lived in his memory, but for his growing 
avoidance of his boy companions and his 
greater care for her. 

It was touching to see the naturally active 
restless lad helping her slow steps' along the 
beach, or fulfilling for her indoors many of 
the little services which generally fall to a 
woman's share. They had no regular ser- 
vant, though a neighbour came in daily to 
do the rougher work of the house. They 
had chosen to live alone together hitherto ; 
but of late, since she had grown more feeble, 
Mrs. Cameron had once or twice proposed 
to hire a maid, who would take all those 
small household duties off Mark's hands. His 
answer had always been an eager protest, — 
' Why shouldn't I do them ? I 've time and 
strength enough, and to spare.' 

' Ay, but it's not man's work, my lad ; 
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and I doubt yau'U get laughed at more than 
enough for making the beds and helping to 
cook the dinner/ 

' Let them laugh who like, little I care ; but 
don't let's have strange folk living here while 
I'm at home to do for you;' and Mark had 
his way. Out of doors he might have been 
very forlorn but for his one faithful companion. 
When Freda had first begun to run alone, 
Mark's little hand had steadied her tottering 
steps, and his red lips had always been ready 
to kiss the bruised knees and scratched fingers ; 
and the baby friendship had only strengthened 
with their growing years. 

Esther Chace never rightly held up her 
head after she came back to Hamelford* 
With her it had been truly a case of marry- 
ing in haste and repenting at leisure. She 
did not pretend to- any lingering affection for 
her husband; but tjie trials of her wedded life 
had told upon her strength, and she died 
when Freda could but lisp her name, and just 
too soon to learn that the marriage link, 
which had proved such a heavy fetter, had 
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been already sundered. She had not been 
two months in her grave, when a sailor brought 
home tidings that Paul Chace had breathed his 
last in a fever hospital at New York nearly 
a year before ; and then Rebecca Morton knew 
that little Freda was wholly on her hands. 

The child would have fared ill for love and 
kindness if it had not been for Mrs. Cameron 
and Mark. As she grew older the cottage 
on the beach became her constant refuge 
whenever she could escape, with leave or 
without, from her aunt's guardianship. If she 
did not find Mark there she would sit down 
contentedly to pore over some of the books, 
in old-fashioned brown leather bindings, ranged 
pn a shelf beside the window, or she would 
ensconce herself on a low stool beside the 
chimney corner with an ancient wooden doll, 
once the property of dead Alice Cameron 
and now brought out again, at Mark's instance, 
for her benefit. 

At such times she and Mrs. Cameron 
became great friends. The old lady — she 
was growing old now, and trouble had aged 
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her more than years — ^was not caressing in 
her ways to any living thing but Mark ; but 
she felt a strong interest in her little fair- 
liaired visitor, and showed it after her own 
fashion. She would watch with kindly eyes 
the intent childish face bent over the dolly 
iiushed to sleep on the small knee. And it 
would call forth one of her rare smiles to see 
how, when Mark's step or whistle was heard, 
the doll was laid aside, and the little figure 
would spring up to meet him in eager expect- 
ation of a game or ramble. How delicious 
-to both children were those holiday hours! 
The mushroom-gathering in the early morn- 
ing, the scrambling among the rocks at low 
tide, the long strolls in the Melcombe woods 
on Saturday afternoons, and hardly less so the 
snug evenings by Mrs. Cameron's fireside, with 
the roasted chesnuts hissing on the hearth ; 
and then the run home to the schoolhouse, 
through the wintry night, buffeted by the 
fresh sea wind, or tramping merrily over the 
frozen ground. 
The strong contrast they formed to the 
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monotonous home-life — nay, the cost at which 
they were sometimes purchased, and the very 
punishments they might entail — ^gave them, 
to Freda at least, a special fascination. If 
there had been no shadow over Mark holding 
him aloof from his own kind, the boy-and-girl 
intimacy might perhaps have gradually waned ; 
but from the time he was made aware of the 
ban under which he lay, he turned more per- 
sistently than ever to the friend who was very 
certain never to revile him or his dead father, 
and who was always ready to humour him 
to the top of his bent. He needed some 
humouring; for the fretted temper which he 
never vented on his grandmother, now and 
then showed itself to Freda in gloom or 
irritation. 

While they were very young, her brown 
eyes would only follow him in ignorant won- 
derment when his dark hour was upon him ; 
but as she learnt better to understand the pain 
that goaded him, she learnt too how to ease 
it, and often to win him back to his right self 
None of his caprices ever shook her loving 
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loyalty, even though a shade of fear now and 
then mingled with it. 

How she missed him, now that he was 
really off and away, sailing northward to 
Liverpool ! And yet she was careful to keep 
the promise she had made him, as faith- 
fully as if he had been by to see. Fair 
weather or foul she found her way daily to 
the white cottage, though she had not seldom 
to brave — ^what she heeded far more than 
wind or hail — the unsparing lash of her aunt's 
tongue. 

Miss Morton never positively forbade her 
going, partly for the unspoken reasons upon 
which Mark had reckoned, and partly, per- 
haps, because she guessed that it was wiser 
not to strain her authority too far. But 
she repaid herself for her forbearance by many 
a crabbed speech, and at home taxed the 
girl more heavily than * ever. Freda submitted 
very patiently. She did not sigh often over 
her labour, or crave as of old for country 
rambles. Even when she knew that the sun 
must be pouring a flood of light over the 
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purple heather on the moors, and that the 
leaves in the beach avenue at Melcombe were 
carpeting the ground with dusky gold, as she 
and Mark had often seen them, — even then 
she was in nowise tempted to wander tip 
thither all alone. When he came back — then 
they would go. How much there would be 
to tell him, and to hear! How pleasant to 
listen to his adventures, sitting together under 
one of those big shady trees ! She never saw 
a strange bird or found a new flower but 
the thought came that she might show it some 
day to Mark. She never heard a scrap of 
news, but the wonder crossed her what Mark 
would say to* it. 

And, in the meanwhile, was she not able 
to talk freely of him, as she sat or knelt 
by his grandmother's side, in the cozy little 
parlour at the cottage ? In the quiet times 
they spent together the* old lady would speak 
to her often and earnestly of other things 
beside Mark ; dwelling on the drudgery that 
lay before her — not making light of it, but 
trying to show how, irksome as it seemed. 
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content and happiness might yet be won by 
doing with all her might the work that her 
hand found to do. 

'Never mind whether it's pleasant or un- 
pleasant/ she would say, with an emphasis 
that gave solemnity to her words. ' Never 
mind whether it hurts or tires you in the 
doing; only mind this, that you go straight 
on, turning neither to right nor left, never 
holding back from the duty that lies before 
you ; and then you will never know what it 
is to repent that it was left undone.' 

It was as though she felt constrained to 
testify out of the depths of her own mournful 
experience, to hold up her own life's tragedy 
as a warning to this young girl. And Freda 
listened ; and if these sometimes seemed to 
her hard sayings, yet Mark, in blunter phrases, 
had preached to her often on the self-same 
text; and so the words sank in, and she went 
home bravely to the long seams and the dull 
scholars,. 

And meanwhile, the weeks of Mark'& 
absence sped slowly on, lengthening from 
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two months to three, and then to four, and still 
there was no present likelihood of his return. 
From time to time he wrote to his grand- 
mother; and her replies, as he told her, made 
him easy in staying so long away. He had 
been taken on for a further trip to Greenock, 
and he could not yet tell when he might be 
back ; but he was in high health, and learning 
his trade well. 

There was not much more than this to be 
gathered from the brief epistles, scribbled as 
he could find time for them at sea ; but 
there was one little note sent to Freda from 
Greenock which contained some news be- 
sides. He had been there nearly a month, 
and he had made some friends ; friends who 
might bring him more good than he'd ever 
counted on, though what it was she mustn't 
ask, or he tell ; over which enigmatical 
sentence Freda puzzled longer than Mrs. 
Cameron. 

Indeed, as the spring set in, she began 
to think that she wanted Mark more than 
did his grandmother, who was so resolved not 
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to be a weight upon him that she would 
not even own to wishing overmuch for his 
return. Yet there was an unusual light in 
her eyes, one soft February morning, as she 
greeted Freda by holding up an open letter. 

* See here ! the lad writes that he is on his 
way home. And it has been detained some 
time. He may be here before nightfall, for 
the wind has been fair from the north this 
week past.' 

Freda sat down to read the hurriedly- 
penned lines, her heart beating fast with glad 
surprise. 

* Oh, Granny ! ' — she often called her so — 
* we shan't know how to make enough of him.' 

* Wait till he comes : ' but the old woman's 
voice too was quivering with emotion, and 
she could not quite command her usual calm- 
ness. It was very hard to Freda to tear 
herself away, and there was some excuse that 
day for Miss Morton's oft-repeated exclamation 
that her wits had gone wool-gathering. What 
wonder if they had } How could she possibly 
master those long rows of figures, or listen 
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to the children droning through their primers, 
when Mark might be coming round the point 
or telling all his story to Mrs. Cameron's 
eager ears. 

When the long hours had at length run out, 
and the last child had dropped its curtsy 
and tripped off through the wicket gate, she 
could endure no longer. Her aunt had gone 
upstairs, but it was useless to ask an evening 
holiday from her, seeing that there was a 
snowy pile of linen on the dresser to be 
ironed before ryght. So donning a hat and 
cloak which hung against the schoolroom wall, 
Freda recklessly took French leave and fled 
away in the twilight, mindful to tread lightly 
till she was screened by the laurel hedge 
from her aunt's window. She had a twinge 
of shame at 'her stolen expedition. She had 
not done the like since one day long ago, 
when Mark had told her very decidedly that 
she had better be kept in for a month than 
sneak out unbeknown. But Mark was coming,, 
or already come ; and all compunction quickly 
vanished in her excitement, as she scudded 
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down the High Street, across the quaint old 
Market Place, and on to the narrow quay. 
She did not generally choose that way of 
getting to the beach, but it cut off a few 
yards and she took it now. Some sailors 
and fishermen loitering there looked after her 
as she went by. She had nearly reached the 
further end, when two or three men came 
running up the stone steps that led down to 
the water's edge, and the next minute she 

■ 

was face to face with Mark. 

In the gathering dusk he would have passed 
her without recognition, had not she, quicker- 
eyed, sprung forward and arrested him with 
a delighted greeting and a detaining hand 
upon his arm. He stopped with a great 
start, and wheeling round caught both her 
hands in his. 

* Freda! who'd have thought of seeing you 
here !' 

* I came to meet you — I mean — I thought 

' She faltered, embarrassed by the 

presence of his two comrades, sailors both, 
who were regarding her with inquisitive eyes. 
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Mark, too, seemed suddenly confused — more 
than she had ever known him. He hesitated, 
then said, abrupdy and awkwardly — 

* Well, it's too cold for standing still. Where 
are you bound ? Will you come on with me 
to my grandmother's — I'm on my way there 
now ?' 

She hardly knew whether to say ' Yes ' or 
' No,' for his manner chilled her far more than 
the night air; but he seemed to take consent 
for granted, and only stopping to point out 
the lights of the * Jolly Mariner' to his mates, 
and to bid them a curt good-night, he led the 
way towards the beach. They had clearly not 
expected such a summary dismissal, and there 
was something very like a grin on both the 
weather-beaten faces as they gave their parting 
nod and made off together. Mark strode on 
rapidly and silently over the strip of shingle 
which lay between them and the cottage, and 
they were close upon it before Freda gathered 
courage to explain — 

' I thought you would have been here already. 
I did not mean to meet you on the quay/ 
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His face was partly turned away from her, 
but she was aware of suppressed impatience, 
in his voice as he made answer — 

' It can't be helped now, — only folks in 
Hamelford never know when to hold their 
tongues.* 

She excused herself no more. She could 
hardly have spoken for the choking in her 
throat, as she thought what a different meet- 
ing she had pictured to herself. And yet, 
when they were once inside the fire-lighted 
room, with its red curtains closely drawn, 
the kettle singing on the hob, and the 
tea-tray set out upon the table, all ready 
for the traveller, — when they were once 
shut in there, the real Mark seemed to 
come back and she forgot her momentary 
trouble ; and her heart leapt for joy as she 
saw him standing before his grandmother 
holding both her withered hands between 
his own. 

He had grown a great deal in the months 
that he had been away, and had lost some- 
thing of . his boyish manner. There was 
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more earnestness, more settled purpose in 
his dark face; but still it was the Mark of 
olden days who brought a chair for her up 
to the other side of the fire, and insisted on 
appropriating his ancient three-legged stool 
and pouring out the tea himself. He would 
accept no help. It was the greatest treat, he 
said, to be keeping house again, after knock- 
ing about the world so long. And presently 
they were listening, with rapt attention, while 
he told them of his voyage, — of the places he 
had seen, the storms they had weathered, and 
the cargoes they had carried. 

*And your troubles haven't followed you, 
Mark V his grandmother asked, wistfully, when 
at last he paused. 

' If they have, I've been able to bear them. 
One man — ^a fellow from beyond Northleigh-^ 
made a set at me one day; but I kept my 
temper, and the captain, who was passing 
by, up and spoke for me. He said he 
only wished every man on board were as 
good a sailor and as honest a man, and 
that he would not have me pointed at 
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aboard his ship. Nobody tried it much after- 
wards. Those that didn't like me kept it to 
themselves.' 

He was silent again. A faint reflection of 
the old shadow on his face told Freda that, 
for all his careless words, there had been 
something to endure. 

* But you said you had made some friends ? ' 
Mrs. Cameron persisted anxiously. 'Who are 
they ? tell us about them }' It was the 
question Freda had been longing and yet 
half afraid to ask. 

'Ay, that I have,' and the shadow had 
quite gone, as Mark went on eagerly, — ' Such 
a kind old man he is, Alexander Ramsay! 
and he took to me at once. He's skipper 
of a steamer that goes between Glasgow and 
the Western Isles.' 

' Has he a wife V 

' No ; he is a widower. He and his three 
daughters live just above the harbour.' 

' What are their names V Freda asked, as 
Mark stopped. 

' Grace and Jean — and Elsie, — she is mUch 
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younger and prettier than the others ; only 
just my age.' 

He spoke rather abruptly, as though his 
thoughts were otherwise busy. Should she 
ask him about the good fortune they were 
to bring him ? She had meant to do it, but 
just then her heart failed her; another time, 
perhaps, but not now. If his grandmother 
remembered, she too thought good to hold 
her peace. She only said — 

* And were they sorry to bid you good-bye ? ' 

* Yes ; but it is not a long good-bye. I 
have promised to go back again. Nay, don't 
look blank, Granny ; I 'm not going yet awhile 
— ^not till you are quite ready to spare me. 
And now, Freda, I haven't heard a word yet 
about Aunt Becky or the school. It's your 
turn to tell me what you've been doing .'^' 
And she told him, wondering why it was so 
hard just then to recollect what had happened 
in his absence, — so hard, too, to talk to him 
in the old frank fashion. Presently, glancing 
at the timepiece in the corner of the room, 
she started up. 
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' I must be going ; it's past seven, and Aunt 
Becky will be wondering what has become of 
me. Oh dear ! and you two happy people 
have a long evening still before you !' 

Mrs. Cameron looked at her pityingly. 

* Poor child ! Yes, it is rather hard ; but I 
suppose you 11 fall into disgrace if we keep 
you longer. Mark, you may walk up with 
her ; but you mustn't stay ; I can't spare you 
this first evening.' 

' Yes, — I '11 go.' The hesitation in his 
voice was very slight, but it was more than 
enough for Freda's quick ear. She struck 
in at once — 

' Indeed you won't ! As if I hadn't run 
backwards and forwards alone for the last five 
months. Good-bye, Mrs. Cameron. Good- 
bye, Mark. I shall see you again soon.' 

She stooped down and kissed Mrs. Cameron 
on the brow, held out her hand to Mark, and 
was off almost before he had time to speak. 
He made no attempt to follow her ; he 
went back quietly and gravely to his grand- 
mother's side. 
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' I think you should have gone with her, 
poor little maid!' remarked Mrs. Cameron, 
jestingly. 

'It's better not We're no children now, 
Freda and I, to trot about hand-in-hand as 
we used to do. People hereabouts are pver 
fond of talking and gossiping, and I've no 
fancy for giving them a chance.' 

' That's rather a new notion of yours ; isn't 
it, Mark ?' 

' I don't know ; perhaps it is. Anyhow, 
I've thought it over and made up my ijiind 
about it.' 

'Why, my boy, you look as solemn as a 

judge.' 

' Do I ? So I ought. It's high time I left 
off being a foolish lad. But, grandmother, \ 
want to know about your rheumatism ; ha^ 
it been teasing you lately ?' 

She looked at him earnestly for a minute, 
but she asked him no more questions; and 
speedily she had forgotten Freda, and all else, 
in the delight of having that hone3t loving 
face studying hers again. And, meanwhile, 
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Freda was running up the hiU in the 
darkness, with her head down and two 
big tears coursing unregarded down her 
cheeks, 

* It's just as I said ! it's just as I said ! ' 
she repeated to herself, in panting, passionate 
whispers ; ' but oh, Mark ! I didn't really 
think you would alter in such a little while. 
I thought there were such pleasant days 
coming. I have looked so to this evening. 
I never dreamt it could begin and end so 
miserably. Oh ! what shall I do if you quite 
give up caring for me ? What shall I do .'* ' 

That was her despairing cry, — the cry 
wrung from many of us when we drink 
our first draught of suffering, and taste 
its bitterness. 





CHAPTER V. 

'Should auld acquaintance be forgot' 

HAT same piteous question rose 
many times to Freda's lips during 
the next few months, for it did 
indeed seem that Mark had left off caring for 
her. It was not very often that they had a 
chance of meeting. Her aunt's wrath had 
blazed high when she discovered that her 
caged bird had taken flight, and it had time 
to get to a white heat before the click of the 
door handle announced the delinquent's late 
return. Then and there Miss Morton laid an 
embargo on those evening expeditions, and 
threatened severe penalties if Freda dared to 
disobey. She was quite capable of fulfilling 
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the said threats ; and when she saw the girl's 
downcast face, she believed that she had fairly 
cowed her. 

But she was wholly wrong. There was 
plenty of resistance left in Freda, if there had 
been anything to gain by it ; but it seemed 
to her just then that there was nothing to be 
gained. She could have defied Miss Morton's 
anger, but she could not defy Mark's indiffer- 
ence ! She could not thrust herself in his way 
undesired. In old times it would never have 
occurred to her to wait for an invitation to 
the cottage, or to doubt her welcome there. 
But now a sort of shyness had come over 
her — 2i shyness which a few of his old out- 
spoken words would have scattered to the 
winds. 

Those words for which she was always 
watching never came. It was not often that 
he was curt and rough as on that first even- 
ing. He tried evidently — far too evidently — 
to be gentle and considerate when they 
happened to be thrown together. But he was 
not the less changed ! If her heart bounded at 
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the first glimpse of his face, its joyful throb- 
bings were all too soon checked by a certain 
something in his voice, his way, unlike, oh J 
so unlike his former self ; a something . so 
vague that she would have found it hard to 
explain, even to herself, wherein it lay; and 
yet as manifest to her as if he had chosen to 
say — ' I liked you once, but I am not at eas^ 
or happy with you now.' 

At first she struggled against this strange 
constraint, striving desperately by her owQ 
example to win him back to the old footing; 
and shrinking, above all, with an instinctive 
dread, from letting him guess how sorely he 
wounded her. She would meet him with a 
pleasant greeting, and leave him with a smile 
that belied the failing heart within. If sh^ 
had angered or grieved him, she would 
have gone at once, begged his pardon, and 
made peace as simply and frankly as when 
they were little children together. But he 
was not angry ; she felt sure of that. It was 
only — a very mournful only to her — ^that ho 
had grown weary of her ; that the old bond 
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between them irked him, and he wanted to 
loosen it without well knowing how. Then 
her pride would rise in arms, and she deter- 
mined to help him, so that their friendship 
might seem to cool quitie naturally. But the 
riext time they met all the pride died out of 
her, and she caught herself watching his eye, 
trying as anxiously as ever to .beguile him 
into familiar speech or droll jest 

And sometimes she succeeded. There were 
gleams of pleasure for her, all the brighter 
by contrast when Mark did thaw ; and at such 
times she would tell herself that all would 
come right again some day. He talked no 
further of returning to the north ; but, instead 
of the old fishing, he made frequent trips 
to and from Bristol, and always seemed to 
be very full of business. Mrs. Cameron was 
kind to her as ever, but she never inquired 
why she did not come oftener to the cot- 
tage, and never pressed her to go there when 
Mark was likely to be at home. 

So the spring months wore by, and the 
summer came again. It happened one day 
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that Freda, returning from an errand to a 
country farm-house, met Mark not far from 
his own door. She had not seen him for 
nearly a fortnight, and he turned and walked 
a little way with her up the road. His 
grandmother had been ailing for the last 
few days, but she was better now, and 
he had left her settled at the open window. 
Having told Freda so much, he asked where 
she had been. 

'Only as far as Kendall's farm;' and she 
showed her basket of eggs. ' But it was so 
bright and pleasant, that I should have liked 
to have gone on up the lane.' 

' Ay, it must be looking its best, now that 
all the dog-roses are out. I haven't been up 
there this summer.' 

' Nor I either,' she said ; and then suddenly 
glancing up at him, with a kind of entreaty 
in her face, she added, ' I haven't had one 
real country walk this year. Won't you come 
with me, Mark — some day — this afternoon, 
perhaps, into the woods "i ' She did not know 
what sudden impulse prompted her to ask it 
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of him. She ha^ no thought of doing it a 
moment before, but she wanted so terribly to 
break down the wall of ice between them. 
Before he had given her his answer, she knew 
what it was going to be. 

* I 'm afraid I can't. I Ve a lot of things 
to look after down yonder. I ought to be 
going back now.' 

He spoke hurriedly, and stopped short. 
She also. There was a storm already rising 
within her, but she mastered it completely for 
the moment, and it would not have been 
easy to detect even mortification in her tones 
as she rejoined lightly, — 

*And so have I, now I come to think of 
it I, too, must make the best of my way 
home, so good-bye ! ' 

' I deserved it,' she muttered to herself, when 
he had left her ; ' but I '11 never deserve it 
again, — never ! never ! ' 

That night she sat up later than usual, 
stitching brown paper covers upon sundry 
dog's-eared lesson books. It was sultry July 
weather; and though the window of the little 
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parlour was set wide open and her chair was 
drawn up beside it the close air oppressed 
her almost beyond endurance. At length her 
task was done, the last book was added to 
the pile upon the table, and she stood up> 
shook the brown shreds out of her apron, 
straightened her back, and prepared to go 
wearily off to bed. She was half way up 
the narrow staircase when the door bell rang 
out loudly through the still house. She 
stopped, not a little startled, for no one ever 
came near them at that hour. The small maid 
had long since been shut into her garret, and 

Miss Morton was looking to the fastenings 
of the kitchen shutter. Freda turned to 
descend, but before she had taken a step 
the bell was pulled again as violently as 
before; and waiting for no third summons, 
she ran down, undid the heavy chain, and 
opened the door. Mark stood outside, not 
looking like himself but bareheaded and very 
pale, as she saw when the light of the candle 
she had set down flickered on his face. 

* Come ! ' he said, in a hoarse, breathless 
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voice. ' I can't wait an instant. She's dying, 
and she want3 you!' 

* Who ? ' asked Freda, in her bewilderment. 

* My grandmother. I left her ; she bade 
me, but I can't stay. You must come after 
me as fast as you can.' 

He was gone again before she could answer 
lum, vaulting the low wall and running rapidly 
down the steep street. Miss Morton had 
come out into the passage, and stood lost in 
wonder. 

'Who on earth was it?' she asked, when 
she had recovered from her first amazement 

'Oh, aunt, it was Mark, and he says his 
grandmother is ill — dying, and I must go. 
Let me get my shawl!' 

'You go! at this time of night! What 
nonsfsnse ! The old lady won't be dead before 
morning, I'll be bound. It will be soon 
enough if you go then.' 

' I am going now. She wants me, and I 
mu^t go, — I will go!' 

There was a kindling light in the brown 
eyes, a ring in the clear voice which made 
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Miss Morton think twice about thwarting her 
just then ; and besides, if Jane Cameron were 
really dying, it might be as well that Freda 
should be on the spot; so she stood aside 
somewhat sullenly to let the girl pass. 

'Well, you can go, since you're bent on it, 
but there's no call to be in such a fever. 
People don't mostly die all in a minute, 
as you seem to fancy.' 

Freda neither heard nor answered her. She 
only wrapped her shawl about her head and 
shoulders, and hurried out straightway, leaving 
her aunt to secure the door again and betake 
herself to bed, there to speculate upon that six 
hundred and odd pounds, lying safe in Brad- 
combe Bank, some of which might find its way 
into Freda's hands and hers. For it would be 
but fair, in her judgment, that Freda should 
make her some return for all the cost and trouble 
she had been at, and ten pounds would come 
in very handily just now, to buy a certain 
mahogany press on which her heart had long 
been set. 

Very different were Freda's thoughts as 
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she made her way, fast as her feet would 
carry her, down to the quay, and along the 
shingly beach. At another time she would 
have felt some qualms at being abroad alone 

• ~ • ' , 

so late, but now she was regardless of all save 
the dear old friend she was about to lose. She 
hardly remembered Mark himself in the great 
agitation of her mind ; and if she thought of 
him, it was with a kind of bitterness — for was 
it tiot he who had kept her apart of late from 
the only being who loved her or valued her 
love ? But for him she would have served and 
tended her up to the end, trying to repay in 
some poor way those past years of kindness \ 
but now her friend, her only fri'end, was dying,' 
going beyond the reach of all love or service, 
and she might not even be in time to see her 
again alive, and whisper that she had not 
willingly neglected her. 

And now she had reached the cottage door, 

- • . • » 

and halted there to draw breath before she 
entered. A strange awe came over her — a 
sudden dread of what she might find within. 
Hier trembHflg fingers were on* the handle/ 
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when it was ' turned from the inside, and 
the woman who had lived with Mrs. Cameron 
of late came quickly out She started when 
she saw Freda standing there. 

' I was just going to look for you/ she said, 
hastily, 'but you're too late. It was all over 
nearly five minutes ago.* 

' Over ! * It was all Freda could say. 

* Ay. She was but barely alive when 
Mark got back, and just breathed her last 
breath on his shoulder. He's up there with 
her now.* 

She pointed to the few steps that led to 
the room above, and Freda mounted them as 
one stunned. The bedroom door stood open, 
and the dead figure lay upon the low trestle 
bed that had once, years before, been little 
Robert's. Close to the pillow knelt Mark, 
his head bowed on his right arm, his left 
hand tenderly clasping the shrivelled fingers 
that had been wont to fondle his black 

curls. 

The creaking of a board, as Freda crossed 
the threshold, made him look up. His face 
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was working painfully, and his lips were 
compressed, but there were no tears. 

* Come and look at her,' he said, without 
moving. 

She came and stood beside him, but she 
could not speak. It was all so terribly strange 
and sudden that she could almost have fancied 
it a dream. 

Presently he spoke again quite calmly. 

' She knew me, and blessed me ; and she 
sent her love to you. I wish you had been 
here. It was very peaceful ; it would not 
have shocked you.' 

* I came as quickly as I could. If I had 
only known ; but I don't seem able to under- 
stand it yet' 

' Nor I,' and he made a feeble attempt to 
smile; then went on softly — 'She was quite 
comfortable, chatting below with me till 
suddenly she turned faint. That wasn't an 
hour ago. I brought her upstairs, and sat 
by her a little while, and she seemed to be 
dozing. All at once she opened her eyes, 
and said very quietly that she was dying, 
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and wanted to see you again. I must fetch 
you at once. So I called Mrs. Carter, 
and ran ofiF for the doctor and for you. I 
couldn't bear to leave her, but her heart was 
set on it.' 

He stopped, and looked long at the white 
face already settling into the solemn rigidity 
of death. 

' She hardly suffered at all, I think. She 
had all her pain before, and it was made 
easy to her at the last. She looks happy, 
doesn't she ? ' 

Freda could not answer him for her rising 
sobs. He had seen death before — she never. 
He got up slowly from his knees, and took 
her hand between his own. 

' She loved you, you know ; she often told 
me so, and I don't think we ought to be 
very sorry. She had such a hard life, and 
she would not have wished to live on.' 

'Not for herself, but for you, Mark,' she 
answered, sadly ; all her wrath against him 
forgotten. 

' I don't want,' he broke off abruptly; — ^and 
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then, turning hastily to the door, he went 
down into the room below. Freda lingered 
a moment behind, but the impulse to comfort 
him was too strong to be resisted, and she 
followed. He was alone, leaning both arms 
on the low broad mantel-shelf, his whole frame 
shaken with his stifled weeping. She laid her 
hand gently on his sleeve, but he did not 
move; and she stood almost terrified at the 
violent emotion, so unlike anything she had 
ever seen in him, so unlike his calmness but 
a few minutes back. 

* Mark!' she said at last. There was a quick 
involuntary start, and he lifted his head and 
looked round at her almost wildly. * Dear 
Mark, if I only knew what to do for you. 
It breaks my heart to see you.' 

' Don't speak to me just now,' he whispered 
huskily; *give me a moment. I'm not my 
own master.' 

In less than the moment he had asked 
for the paroxysm had passed, and they were 
standing silently, side by side, when thei 
doctor he had summoned tapped at the door. 
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Mark went upstairs with him, but they came 
down again together very soon. It was 
heart disease the doctor told them. He 
could have done nothing if he had been 
there ; and so, with few more words, he took 
his leave. Another silence fell on them after 
he had gone, which Mark was the first to 
break. 

' I had better take you home, hadn't I ? ' he 
said gently to Freda* 

She assented faintly. She longed inex- 
pressibly to stay with him, but she did not 
tell him so. 

' It was good of you to come,' he said, as 
they went out into the dimness of the summer 
night. ' I wish you had been in time.' He 
spoke in a low, subdued voice, altogether 
unlike his usual decided tones. 

'As if I could have stayed away! If only 
I could do something! anything! for you, 
Mark!' 

There was a long pause before he answered 
her. 

'It's only for me to learn to live without 
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her. -But she loved me and she helped me. 

She kept me steady, when ' He stopped, 

and then went on slowly — ' I feel to-night like 
a little lost child, — I, a big fellow, standing 
nearly six feet high.' 

The unconscious pathos in his tone wrung 
her very heart, and, with pleading earnestness, 
she exclaimed — 

' Oh, Mark ! you are not quite alone ! I 
love you dearly, dearly ! You know I do ! ' 

He made her no reply; he did not even 
look at her. Her heart beat fast ; she was 
strangely frightened at the memory of her own 
words. The close still air had grown more 
oppressive than ever, and away towards the 
moors there might be seen the faint glim- 
mering of summer lightning. They had 
crossed the deserted market-place and turned 
into the High Street, when suddenly there 
came a vivid flash illumining the whole sky. 
As the blue light shone on Mark's face it 
seemed to her that it was deadly pale, and 
that even the set lips were white : then the 
gleam faded, and the darkness wrapt them 
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round again. A vague sombre sense of fore- 
boding crept over her. The last time they 
had walked together up that hill, they had 
been on the eve of parting. Was the solemn 
stillness, the ghostly splendour of this night, 
an omen of another parting close at hand ? 

They were at home now. Mark was gone, 
and she was standing in the narrow passage, 
with his last words echoing in her ears — 

* I've not thanked you for all you did for 
her; but you don't want thanks, I think.' 

'And so the old lady is really gone!' Miss 
Morton said, as she followed her upstairs. 
* It's been sudden, sure enough. And it hap- 
pened before you got there, did it ?' 

' Yes ; but oh, aunt ! I can't talk about it 
now. Let me tell you to-morrow.' 

And, unheeding Miss Morton's muttered 
protest, she went wearily on. But it was 
not for sleep or even rest that she was 
yearning: only for the friendly solitude and 
stillness. What were her thoughts, as she 
lay watching the faint play of the sheet 
lightning, now far away in the west? Of 
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the calm waxen face, that had looked so 
strange and yet so familiar ? — of the many 
benefits she had owed to the dead woman ? 
It was of these she ought to think. Surely 
it would be heartless, in these first hours, 
to remember anything but her. 

And yet again and again rose up Mark's face, 
Mark's words, Mark's sorrow ; and, with these, 
a burning recollection that made all her pulses 
quiver still. Oh, why had she forced her love 
and pity on him ? Surely it had been all too 
plain that he had not sought them, even in 
this his great strait, and that his very kindness 
was an effort to him. He would have made 
that effort for anyone. When he was quite a 
little lad he could never bear to see any living 
creature hurt or teased. Many a time he had 
fought to save the poor cripple at the turn- 
pike from the hootings of his schoolfellows ; 
and plenty of captured squirrels and jackdaws 
owed their lives and liberties to him. For all 
his fiery temper he had the tenderest heart 
for any kind of suffering, and he would try 
hard not to vex her. 
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And, after all, it was sureljy no fault of his 
if he no longer thought of her as he once 
did. Perhaps she had altered; or perhaps 
there had been. truth in her aunt's comments 
on her, and he too had come to perceive that 
she was odd and unlovely now that he con- 
trasted her with others. What was there in 
her that he should care for her ? And then she 
tried to examine herself with his eyes, and to 
discover what he saw most amiss in her. But 
it was of no use. She could only sigh for the 
old time, when she found favour in his sight. 
Would it return again, or was it gone for 
ever ? At least, she must be very patient ; 
she must guard her impetuous tongue ; she 
must help him to forget that eager avowal of 
affection, until some day, perhaps — some happy 
day — he might not be sorry to remember it. 
She could not give up hope just yet. 

Her mind had wandered away from Mrs. 
Cameron and was reaching forward into the 
far future; and though, from time to time, 
her new grief came back to her sharply, yet 
her last waking thought was of that old 
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speech of Mark's — 'We'll hold together, 
through fair weather and foul/ 

Four day3 later they met at his grand- 
mother's grave. But hardly any words were 
exchanged between them until he overtook 
her early one morning as she was carrying 
her basket of provisions home from market 
His face looked pale and gloomy as he took 
the basket from her hand and slackened his 
pace to hers, and his opening question startled 
her by its abruptness. 

'Dp you know that I shan't get a penny 
of that money in Bradcombe Bank ?' 

She did not instandy comprehend his 
meaning, — the money was so litde in her mind. 

*Why not?' she asked him. 'Surely it 
was Granny's, and ought to be yours.' 

'Ay; but it comes out now that by my 
grandfather's will it was left to her and her chil- 
dren after her ; and if she oudived her children 
it was to go to his next brother, a half-wit, 
living right away up in Northumberland.' 

'Granny can't have known that!' Freda 
exclaimed. 
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'She must have forgotten it I doubt she 
never looked at the will after it was read at 
grandfather's death, when my father was strong 
and hearty. I know she reckoned on my hav-^ 
ing it, as I should have done if my father 
had been alive/ 

* Do you care so very much, Mark ?' 

' Yes, I do care. It would have helped me 
on a deal ; it would have cleared my path) 
and — I wanted it. It's hard work enough, 
anyhow, climbing the ladder with all there is 
against me ; but it's harder still when one 
hasn't a brass farthing to bless one's self with. 
Never mind ! I'll do it! I won't lose heart;' 
and he strode on so that she could hardly 
keep up with him. 

'She would have been very sorry,' Freda 
said gently. 

' Ay, that she would ; but she couldn't have 

helped it any more than I can. I'm glad 

she didn't know. It's rather a bitter pill for 

me, but I must just swallow it, and make as 

■■ ■ " • * 

few wry faces as I can.' 

Freda was silent. It was a fiew light 
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to her that he could be greedy, for 
money. 

*Will It make any change In your plans?' 
she asked at last, hesitatingly. 

' In some of my plans it will. I don't see 
my way clearly yet, but I shall go northward 
as soon as I can/ 

' To Greenock, you mean ? - she said quietly. 

* Yes; to Greenock. I should have been 
back there before now, but I couldn't make 
up my mind to leave Granny again so soon. 
I shall get rid of the cottage directly^ and be 
off as soon as I get a chance.' 

* You have taken a great fancy to those 
parts,' Freda observed, hiding all sign of the 
pain excited by his words and tone. 

'So I have — and with good reason too. 
Almost the first real bit of hope I ever had 
came to me there, — and it may be something 
more than hope I may get when I go back. 
I can't tell you about it, Freda. I promised 
I would not breathe it yet to anyone, but- — '■ he 
paused ; then, as she did not speak, he went? 
on — 'Til tell you what it has done for me 
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already ; it has made a man 6f me. It has 
opened my eyes to look on a long way 
ahead, to stand many hard things, and bear 
on patiently, though all mayn't be to my 
liking yet awhile. I've an end always before 
me now, and I can hold myself in hand and 
bide my time.' 

' What is the end ? ' 

' Do you recollect our talk that summer's 
evening, a year ago, down by the strean^i 
just before I went away.^' 

' Yes ; I remember it' 

* Then you know partly what I 'm bent on 
doing. I will make a fair name for myself. 
That is not all, or nearly all» but it's all I've 
any right to tell you now.' 

Her heart sank like lead. It was not 
only that she was shut out from his confi- 
dence; it was not only that he was eager 
to be gone. These two perceptions would 
have been bad enough ; but in their train 
they had brought something else not new 
to her nowi—rthe piercing 9ting jof je9lQU$ 
fear. 
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Still she managed to force out a quiet 
answer. 

* I 'm not very curious, Mark, though I am 
a girl. You may tell me just as much or as 
little as you like.' 

He looked hard at her. 

' May I ? Do you mean it ? May I say 
something that's been on the tip of my 
tongue this long while past ? ' 

' Yes.' 

Try as she might, the word would not 
come quite easily or naturally. 

' If I haven't been the same to you lately 
that I used to be, — ^and we both know that 
I haven't, — I've done it for the best. You 
believe that, don't you.**' 

' Oh, yes, I believe it.' 

The words came mechanically, but her 
voice was strong and clear again. 

He went on earnesdy. 

* There's been good reason, though I can't 
tell you ' 

Looking up at him just then, she met 
an intent gaze which seemed to tell her 
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too plainly that he was troubled about her. 
Had he guessed her secret, — the secret 
she would fain have hidden from herself? 
At least she would put him off the scent — 
by any means, at any cost. Her eyes, bright 
and unblenching, looked back into his, while 
she made answer with a sudden flush of colour. 

' No, don't tell me. There's no sort of 
need ; I quite understand.' 

He was still regarding her doubtfully, 
anxiously, as if questioning whether to say 
more, when an unexpected interruption checked 
the words trembling on his lips. They had 
halted for a moment by the clipped yew-tree 
hedge which skirted one side of the school- 
house garden. They were too absorbed 
to heed approaching sounds till a light dog- 
cart, drawn by a high-mettled mare, wheeled 
sharply round the comer of the lane, barely 
giving them time to draw to one side. The 
driver, a tall broad-shouldered man in brown 
velveteen and leathern breeches, pulled back 
his horse on to its haunches ; but the spirited 
beast, resenting the rough usage, started 
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forward again and reared almost upright. 
Another instant and the cart would have 
been overturned, had not Mark, springing 
to the mare's head, with voice and hand 
checked and soothed her. It was adroitly 
and fearlessly done, and scarcely occupied a 
moment. The next, and the stranger had 
rendered his ready thanks to the active sailor, 
cast a keen glance on the dark-eyed girl in 
the duffle cloak who had retreated close to 
the yew hedge, and was rolling rapidly along 
the lane towards Hamelford Market. Freda 
drew a long breath of relief. 

* I thought the horse would have trampled 
on you,' she said, as Mark came back to 
her side. 

' No fear of that. Who's the young spark, 
I wonder?' and they both looked after him. 

' I've seen him in Hamelford before,' Freda 
observed, rather absently, 'but I haven't heard 
his name.' 

' He might have had an awkward fall 
through his hard driving. Are you going 
in ? ' for she had turned towards home. 
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'Yes, don't you hear the clock striking? 
Tm late already/ 

In truth, she was feeling as if at any 
moment her self-control might utterly give 
way. 

'I shall see you again before you go?' 
Even then she hated herself for asking it, 
but yet — but yet — 

'Why, yes/ 

As she moved away he half put out a 
hand to stop her, but she did not or would 
not see it. For a minute he lingered irre- 
solutely, watching her retreating figure. Then 
with an impatient start and clouded brow he 
faced about, and turned down towards the 
shore. 

* I wish I had let him tell me/ so ran 
Freda's tumultuous thoughts. ' I believe he 
would have done it, and then it would have 
been over, and I should have been quite 
sure. It would be better to be sure. I wish 
I had let him tell me! I will next time.' 





CHAPTER VI. 

' A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright ; 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight' 

01 NG to-day ? Why, it's enough to 
take one's breath away.' 

'There's a smack sails from 
Bristol to Liverpool to-morrow morning, and 
they are short of hands. It's a fine chance; 
for once there I'll soon work my way up to 
Greenock, and if I let it slip I mayn't get 
another yet awhile.' 
'So you're off this evening?' 
'Yes; I promised the mate I'd be in 
Bristol before dawn to-morrow. I only settled 
it last night.' 

It was not much more than a fortnight 
after Mrs. Cameron's death. Miss Morton 
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was inside the front garden, rake in hand» 
and Mark stood on the pebble footpath of 
the steep street, his elbow resting on the 
stone coping of the low wall. She did not 
feel especially cordial to him just then. That 
matter of the money had fallen out quite 
otherwise than she expected, and Mark, now 
that he was penniless, wore a changed aspect 
in her eyes. Still, for very shame, she did 
not care to show him this too plainly, and 
she could do no less than invite him into 
the house. 

' Is Freda there ? I must say good-bye to 
her before I go.' 

' Why, no ; as it happens, she isn't. It's not 
once in a twelvemonth that she goes but for 
a whole day ; but little Sally Castle, the 
forester's child, is lying ill over at Combe, and 
the mother begged for Freda to go and look 
after her for a bit.' 

'When will she be back.^' Mark asked 
quickly. 

'Not till to-morrow morning. It's a good 
eight miles from here, and they promised to 
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send her over in the tax-cart betimes. I 
could ill spare her, but Mrs. Castle made such 
a favour of it.' 

The last part of this speech was lost upon 
Mark. He was looking up at the church 
tower. 

' Half-past four, and I must be away from 
here by six at latest. I couldn't do it if I 
got a cast in a cart both ways, — no, nor even 
if I could find some one to lend me a nag. 
Why on earth didn't I come earlier ? I never 
dreamt she'd be away.' 

' Well, it's unlucky certainly, but it won't be 
very long before you're back again, I take it?' 

' That depends on what you call long,' Mark 
returned bluntly. 

Miss Morton had thrown out her question 
as a feeler. She might just as well know 
something of his plans. 

'Maybe you'll settle down in the north .^' 
she suggested. 

' Maybe. I can't tell,' he said absently, rest- 
ing his chin on his hand and looking straight 
before him. Then suddenly rousing himself — 
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* I Ve half a mind to stay after all. But what's 
the use ? It's losing precious time, and I dare- 
say It would do more harm than good — and, 
besides, I've passed my word. No! I'll go. 

You must tell her ^ 

He stopped abruptly, and then said, gravely, 

' I will step in for a few minutes, though 

Freda isn't there. We are old acquaintances, 

and I haven't too many friends in Hamelford.* 

She took him into the little back-parlour — 

not over willingly at heart, but with a fair 

show of friendliness. He did not detain her 

very long from her sweet peas and verbenas. 

In less than half-an-hour they came out into 

the garden again, and he held out his hand — 

'Good-bye,' he said, warmly. 'You'll wish 

me success, won't you? And when Freda 

comes home to-morrow you'll give her my love, 

and tell her how it was I broke my promise, 

and didn't wish her good-bye after all.' 

'Yes; I'll tell her. I hope you'll do well.^ 

He went his way with a lightened heart 

If he had not fully kept to a certain purpose 

of his, he believed that he had yet done wisely 
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and well, and that his grandmother, had she 
known all, would have told him so. And if 
it did seem hard and cruel to go without 
bidding Freda one farewell — yet was it not 
in truth far better they should escape a 
parting which would have been sheer pain 
to them both ? 

'I'm not sorry he's gone,' so ran Miss 
Morton's inward cogitations, as later that same 
afternoon she stood picking the dead roses off 
the trellis, and throwing them into the basket 
at her feet ' He comes of a bad stock ; in- 
deed, he said as much himself ; and, for all his 
talk, there's no knowing how things might 
have gone if he'd been hanging on about the 
place. He might have changed his mind any 
day — as men mostly do — and taken to courting 
her. Anyhow, he's much better out of the way, 
I wonder whether she has a fancy for him. 
I'll pretty soon find that out.' 

When Freda came back the next morning 
fresh and rosy from her moorland drive, she 
found her aunt busily engaged in setting out 
the lesson books. The girl had her hands 
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full of purple heather and feathery grasses, 
and her eyes were sparkling with transient 
pleasure. It was so long since she had been 
out on the breezy uplands, that, in spite of 
her heartache, she could not help enjoying the 
change; and she told how the sunlight was 
glancing on the sea, and how the Melcombe 
woods were changing from green to brown 
and yellow, while she disposed her spoils in 
a large bowl on the window-sill. But at her 
first pause her aunt struck in — 

* I 'm glad you liked your outing, for you 
missed something by it Mark was up here 
yesterday.' 

'Was he?' 

'Yes. He left a message for you; he 
was off last night for Bristol, on his way 
to Greenock.' 

The busy fingers in the bowl stopped for 
a moment, then set to work again — 

'What was the message?' 

' I was to bid you good-bye for him, and 
say that he was sorry he should not see you 
again, — that was all.' 
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* There's no reason to be sorry. Good- 
byes are tiresome work, and I saw him a few 
days ago.' 

So said Freda, her hands moving more 
rapidly than ever among the leaves and 
blossoms. 

' I suppose he told you that he was going 
back to Greenock ? ' Miss Morton asked. 

' Yes ; he talked of it He likes the place, 
and there was nothing to keep him in Hamel- 
ford now. There! that is a grand nosegay; 
it brightens up the whole room.' 

She rose from her knees, stood for a moment 
contemplating her handiwork, and then went 
upstairs to take off her out-door things. 

Her aunt looked after her, entirely perplexed. 

'She's as cool as a cucumber. I don't 
believe she cares two straws about him for 
all the fuss she used to make. Well, girls 
are just like weather-cocks, and so are boys 
for the matter of that She's her mother's 
own child. Didn't Esther tell me she couldn't 
bear the sight of Paul Chace, and within a 
month she was mad to marry him ? It's 
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lucky Freda's taken the other turn. I'm 
glad I didn't say any more to her ; and after 
all I did give his message — almost word for 
word.' 

But there was some lurking uneasiness in 
Miss Morton's mind; and that same day, as 
they were finishing their silent dinner, she 
cautiously ventured a remark, — 

'You'll miss Mark a good deal. You and 
he have always been friends.' 

She did not look at Freda as she spoke, 
or she would have seen the angry flash in 
the girl's eyes as she made answer — 

» 

'We used to be; but I've seen very little 
of him lately. He's grown surly, and I haven't 
liked him half so well.' 

'Does he know that?' Miss Morton asked 
carelessly. 

' I 'm sure I can't say. I haven't told him 
so, of course.' 

* Do you remember, when you were a little 
thing, telling me once that you loved him 
better than the whole world .^' 

* Did I .^ I daresay ! Babies talk great 
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rubbish sometimes. Ah! there are the child- 
ren, and I must fetch my work-box/ 

' Is she deep ?' pondered Miss Morton, when 
she was left alone. * Is she trying to throw dust 
in my eyes, the chit ! or does she really care no 
more than she pretends? I wonder which it is!^ 

Her wonder might have been set at rest 
had she seen Freda a few minutes later 
sitting on her bed, her hands twisted tightly 
together, her brows contracted, her nether 
lip drawn in against her teeth. 

* Love him ! ' she was saying to herself; 'she 
had never loved him — ^not she! It was only 
that they had both been lonely, and he had 
chosen to make much of her for his amuse- 
ment, and then to throw her away like a 
broken toy when he had done with her. 
But she was not a toy to be so used! She 
could pay him back in his own coin ; she 
could take a lesson out of his own book. 
It did not matter to her whither he went, 
whether he fared ill or well, whether he lived 
or died. He had chosen to drop out of her 
life, and she had only to forget him utterly 
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— utterly! She was not angry; she was not 
sorry. Why should she be angry or sorry 
because one of the Hamelford sailor lads 
went off to sea? Aunt Becky's eyes might 
watch her as sharply as they liked. They 
could find out nothing, for there should be 
nothing to find out She had said some 
foolish things to Mark lately, and she writhed 
inwardly now as she remembered them. But 
people didn't hold to all they said. She 
knew what those questions of Aunt Becky's 
had meant ! She knew what that look of 
Mark's had meant ! But one thing was very 
certain — they should both find themselves 
mistaken. Every one should see whether 
she was pining for him or not' 

Nerved by this passionate resolve she 
set about her work with feverish energy. 
Her voice, as she led the children's singing, 
had never been clearer than now ; her ear 
caught the first titter, and no mistake in copy- 
book or slate escaped her eye. There was a 
restless incessant activity about her, which 
made her even court labour. There was an 
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instinct which told her that toil was good, 
that danger lurked in every idle musing 
moment She was glad when her limbs 
ached and her brain was dizzy at eventide, 
for then she was the more likely to drop 
at once into the deep dreamless slumber 
for which she craved. If this failed her she 
would sit far into the small hours, persist- 
ently conning over some book by the help 
of a dim rushlight, till her eyelids grew 
heavy and she could see no longer. She 
read a great deal in those days — read with 
something like avidity anything old or new 
upon which she could lay her hands. It 
helped to keep the thoughts at bay which 
above all she shunned and dreaded. 

She could conjure up no bright imagina- 
tions for the future now. The fairy prince, 
the phantom husband who was to gild her 
life in some far-distant day, would take no 
form or colour in her mind : and for the past ! 
each momentary stirring of regret or yearn- 
ing brought with it fresh humiliation, and 
must be crushed straightway. 
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Once in the dead of night she arose on 
a sudden impulse, struck a light, and went 
barefooted and noiselessly to the comer cup- 
board that held her clothes and few pos- 
sessions. She opened it slowly and cautiously 
lest her aunt in the room below might be 
aroused, and took from beneath her Sunday 
gown a painted wooden box, given her years 
ago by Mark, to hold pens, paper, and the 
like. A cheap common box, and yet it had 
had a beauty of its own in her eyes. She 
had to hunt again for the key, hidden away 
behind some jars on an upper shelf. Then 
she unlocked it Inside there lay a motley 
collection, three or four untidy notes, in a 
round schoolboy hand ; some shells that 
Mark had brought her once from a dangerous 
cove far off on the north beach ; a tattered 
rag doll that he had hoarded all his stray 
pence to buy for her; and, carefully wrapped up 
in silver paper, a curly bit of his black hair 
that she had herself cut off with his grand- 
mother's scissors before he first went out to 
sea. There they were — the things, worthless 
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in themselves, which she had treasured for his 
sake. 

Putting the candle down in the empty 
grate, she knelt before it, and took them 
out one by one. The letters first Holding 
them above the flame, she watched them 
blacken, curl up, and crumble into powder, 
with dry lips and eager eyes. Then came 
the dilapidated doll, and that cost her a 
sharper pang. How pleased Mark had 
looked when he gave it to her; how they 
had both admired it; how often it had gone 
with them on their wanderings, and had 
been put to sleep, well hidden from any 
passer-by beneath some rock on the beach 
or furze bush on the downs! She had kept 
it so long ! Once destroyed, no earthly 
power could give it back to her. Never- 
theless, it should go ; and its muslin skirts 
caught and blazed, and presently it too lay 
a little burnt heap on the iron bars. The 
shells she could not bum, but her invention 
soon came to her aid with an expedient. 
There was a small hole in the flooring of 

VOL. I. K 
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her room, down which many a button and 
more than one reel of cotton had found its 
way, never to return. One by one she 
dropped them in ; yes, even the big pink 
one which had cost Mark a wetting up to 
his waist. 

Now there was only the box left. That 
was a longer matter, for it would not take 
fire readily; and more than once after it 
had kindled the flame smouldered and went 
out. But she was not to be baulked of 
her purpose. Again and again she lighted 
it, until at last only a handful of feathery 
wood ashes lay above the tinder that had 
once been the admired doll. Yes, there 
was one thing more — the lock of hair. 
As she looked at it — ^the dark glossy curl 
that had grown so close against his forehead 
— her heart failed her for an instant. She 
seemed to see him again, leaning back in 
the big wooden chair at the dear old cottage, 
looking up at her with merry half-mocking 
eyes, while she stood before him, weapon 
in hand, gravely considering where to snip. 
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Her heart failed her for one instant, and 
no longer. Before another had slipped by, 
the scrap of dark hair was hissing in the 
flame. And now it was done. Now she 
had only to gather up the burnt ashes in 
the grate, to scatter them down on the 
bushy laurels growing underneath her window, 
and then creep back to bed. 

But there was no sleep for her that night 
Not that she in anywise repented. Rather, 
she was possessed by a defiant satisfac- 
tion in her accomplished purpose. She 
had laid the ghost. The past, with its 
tokens' and relics, had all vanished into 
smoke. There might be far better days 
in store for her than any she had known 
hitherto. If Mark were shaping out a life 
for himself according to his own fancy, ;;5d 
might she, after her different manner, shape 
out hers ; and doing was to her impetuous 
nature so much easier than waiting and 
suffering. There were many things to strive 
for in the world — things that might lie 
within her grasp. She had read how 
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growing knowledge satisfied some minds : 
she would try what it could do for her. 
She would spare no pains to make herself 
a better scholar, a better teacher; and so 
fit herself for a more stirring life away from 
this hateful place. Such were her resolves, 
prompted by the urgent need of some fresh 
interest to fill up the terrible blank within. 

But this was not all that spurred her on. 
When, by these efforts, she should have 
gained new powers, new gifts, then she 
might be able to look down on Mark, 
to wonder what she had ever seen in 
him to admire : while he, if their paths 
ever crossed again, might wonder on his 
part that he had tossed her on one side 
so lightly. 

* What has come to the girl ? ' Miss 
Morton silently asked herself. ' If she had 
been dull and mopy I should have known 
what to think ; but, instead of that, she's 
all agog to be up and doing. She's not 
breaking her heart after Mark, that's very 
certain. Ah! well, she may do a deal better 
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one of these days ; for she's growing up 
prettier than I ever looked to see her.' 

Of those desires and impulses working in 
Freda's mind no one ever heard. She was 
more resolutely cheerful than of old ; but 
as to her thoughts and feelings her lips 
were absolutely sealed. She had no real 
friends or companions in the little town, 
and she never wished for any. Yet she 
had her relief, her time of refreshing. 
There was one hour between the closing of 
the school and the early tea-time in which, 
by a tacit compact, she was left to follow 
her own devices, and could enjoy the solace 
of loneliness and rapid movement. In that 
hour she could get some way up the linn 
or along the beach, and could even climb 
to the first shoulder of the moor. Each 
and all of these walks were, indeed, full of 
memories for her; but she did not therefore 
shun them. Where, indeed, could she go and 
escape such memories ? Moreover, it was part 
of her fierce vow to do battle with all those 
haunting associations ; and there was some- 
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thing in the consciousness of self-mastery so 
new and strange, that it even raised in her a 
momentary triumphant surprise. She little 
guessed how far Mark's influence had gone 
to form in her a stem determination like 
his own. 

And by degrees the sharp edge of her 
pain, thus fezu'Iessly handled, came to be 
so far blunted that she could listen to 
the stream telling its endless story to the 
grey rocks and drooping ferns ; and she 
could sit on the shore, watching the waves 
rolling onward until they broke at her 
feet, with a composure unshaken by the 
recollection that Mark had once listened to 
the stream and watched the waves beside 
her. The breeze was as fresh as ever, the 
sun shone as brightly, the birds in the 
Melcombe woods carolled as gaily. Why 
should she not enjoy it all as she used to 
do ? She could, and she would. 

And when stormy weather kept her perforce 
at home, she would bend over the school- 
room fire, now deep in the study of some 
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dry history, with a map spread out before 
her; now hammering away at a stiff bit of 
English prose or verse in a book of extracts 
routed out of a dark cupboard, but always 
diligently working her brains ; while from 
her ancient favourites — romances, love ballads, 
and the like — she turned almost with loath- 
ing. Her aunt never interfered with her 
at these times. Perhaps she thought it 
needless to press a willing horse, and feared 
to make the girl restive, when she was 
beginning to prove valuable ; or, perhaps, 
she tried to quiet certain prickings of con- 
science by unusual indulgence towards her. 
Be that as it might, Freda had just now 
more peace and freedom than she had ever 
known within those walls ; and if day 
followed day with dreary sameness there, 
brightened with no word or look of love, 
that, at least, was nothing new. These 
things were as they had always been, and 
must be borne now as they had been 
hitherto. 




CHAPTER VII. 

I 

' He looked . . . and saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light' 

HE snow has stopped just in time; 
I thought it would be a heavy 
fall/ observed Freda, one winter 
afternoon, looking up from the pleats she 
was dexterously arranging at a table set 
before the kitchen window, and speaking 
partly to herself and partly to the little 
maid folding clean linen beside her. ' Now 
I shall be able to get out before dusk/ 

She took up her iron again, and wielded it 
in silence for a few minutes ; then, replacing 
it on the stand, held up a befrilled cap. 

' There ! you don't often see anything like 
that I rather hope Aunt Becky will call in 
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Dr. Burkett to-morrow when she's got it on ; 
it's a pity it should not be appreciated. 
And now, Sally, I think you can finish 
those aprons. We've really managed very 
well between us ; haven't we ? ' 

Sally responded with a broad smile and 
good-humoured *Yes, Miss,' and applied her- 
self industriously to the crumpled muslins 
in front of her ; while Freda, discarding 
her coarse holland pinafore, stepped out 
into the passage, and wrapped herself in a 
warm cloak to face the biting January air. 
She was in haste to be off, yearning for 
a change after her long day's work indoors. 
Yet, when she had shut the front door 
behind her, she stood gazing either way 
along the snowy street, doubting whither to 
turn her steps. Down in the glen it would 
be very beautiful just now ; for the soft 
feathery flakes would be resting lightly on 
every twig and leaf, forming a delicate lace- 
work against the dun sky. And yet she was 
not sure that it would not be better still 
to climb up on to the moor, and see the 
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broad expanse of dazzling unbroken white 
rising and falling until it melted away in 
the far distance in solemn silent grandeur. 
She lingered just a moment too long; for, 
before she had decided, an old-fashioned 
chaise, drawn by a stout grey pony, which 
had been slowly descending the hill, drew 
up at the wicket gate. 

' Who can it be .'^ ' mentally speculated 
Freda. ' She surely can't be coming here.' 

That point was soon settled. The 'she' in 
question — an elderly lady clad in widow's 
weeds — beckoned to a small boy loitering 
near to hold the pony, and quickly alight- 
ing advanced up the garden path towards 
Freda. 

' This is Miss Morton's house, isn't it ? ' 
she inquired, in a full pleasant voice, as she 
approached. * Shall I find her in ? ' 

* Yes, she is in,' Freda admitted ; ' but not 
downstairs. She is laid up with a bad cold.' 

* Dear ! I 'm sorry. I reckoned on seeing 
her ; for I thought the snow would have kept 
her at home ; but you must be her niece. 
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surely ? ' regarding Freda with a kindly smile. 
' I , daresay I can do my business with you. 
I should like to get it off my mind before 
I go home.' 

There was nothing for it but to ask her 
in ; and Freda led the way back into the 
house, smothering a regretful sigh. Never- 
theless she felt a certain interest in her visitor, 
for she was sure that she had never before 
seen her ; and a stranger in Hamelford was 
an apparition rare enough to excite curiosity 
even in her incurious mind. This was a portly 
personage of some fifty years, with a fresh com- 
plexion and cheerful face that rather belied 
her mourning garb. 

* I 'm as white as a miller,* she observed, 
as Freda relieved her of the heavy cloak she 
wore and shook the snowflakes from it. * I 
shouldn't have ventured out to-day, if I hadn't 
promised one of my maids that I'd bring 
her in to see her sick father. And now,' 
she proceeded, when she was seated in 
Miss Morton's arm-chair, ' I 'd best begin by 
telling you who I am ; for I see you don't 
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know. My name's Redgrave, and I'm living 
at Hawkstone Farm. You must know 
Hawkstone — it's within a walk of Hamel- 
ford.' 

Yes, Freda knew it. . In olden days she 
had been across the moor and down into 
the hollow where Hawkstone lay ; and she 
remembered to have heard that the owner, a 
churlish miserly old bachelor, had but lately 
died. She said now that she had been near 
the farm sometimes. 

'The place belonged to my brother-in-law,* 
explained Mrs. Redgrave, communicatively ; 
'and he left it to my step-son. But it was 
lonely for him all by himself, so I brought 
my little girl away from the north, and came 
down here to live with him. And it's about 
her — my little girl — ^that I was wanting to 
speak to your aunt. She's my only one now, 
and but a tender little thing at the best, and 
she has drooped and pined ever since her 
twin sister' — the mother's voice faltered a 
little — 'died a year ago. I'm at my wit's 
end to know what to do with her. I fancied 
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the change to Hawkstone did her good at 
first, but she's been failing again lately/ 

* Perhaps it may be the cold/ Freda sug- 
gested, as Mrs. Redgrave paused, and looked 
at her; *it's been such bitter weather lately/ 

' I 'd thought of that too. You see Hawk- 
stone isn't quite so much sheltered from the 
north as you are here. But I believe it's 
loneliness that ails her most. I do what I 
can to amuse her, but it isn't like having a 
child of her own age to play with all day 
long and every day. She misses that, I'm 
sure. And when I happened to hear the 
other day of your aunt's school, it came 
across me that if my little Lottie could be 
among other children for awhile, she might 
hold up her head again. And Stephen, that's 
my step-son, thought so too.' 

' But how could she come, in this winter 
weather, across the moor?' objected Freda. 

' Ah ! that was the difficulty. If she came 
at all, she would have to be here altogether 
till the spring.' 

* To live here ? ' 
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*Yes, for a little while, — ^for two or three 
months, until it gets warm enough for her to 
ride backwards and forwards on her donkey. 
Then the moorland air would help to strengthen 
her up. I don't care about the lessons ; she's 
but just eight years old, and quick enough. 
I only want her to get merry and hearty.' 

' But would she — ^wouldn't she always be 
fretting for you?' asked Freda, secretly dis- 
mayed at the project. 

* If she fretted I could but have her back 
again. I should often come over to see her, 
for I shall miss her sorely,' — and the blue 
eyes filled with tears — *but I want the child 
to be happy, as I said ; and I doubt the little 
girls here will be better play-fellows for* her 
than Stephen and I. Anyhow, it's worth 
trying, and it would be only till the spring 
comes,' she concluded, evidently needing that 
comfort for herself. 

Freda could only say that she would carry 
the proposal upstairs. 

Miss Morton was lying in state in her 
four-poster, surrounded by the saffron draperies 
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which to her niece had always appeared 
superlatively hideous, and looking very woe- 
begone, with her throat muffled in flannel and 
a cup of gruel by her side. She brightened, 
however, on hearing Freda's errand. 

'Mrs. Redgrave!' she exclaimed, raising 
herself on her elbow, in a sudden access of 
energy. *Why they must have come in for 
a mint of money from old Roger! Have 
the little girl ? Of course I will ! ' 

* But she is to live here,' repeated Freda ; 
* and she is sickly, and will want a great deal 
of care.' 

'Well, and if she does, you may be sure 
her mother will pay handsomely for it And 
besides, money apart, it will be a feather in 
my cap to have charge of the child. Go 
you down and tell Mrs. Redgrave I'm ready 
to receive her as soon as she pleases. And 
— stay a minute — about the payment. I 
wonder whether I'd best name a sum, or 
leave it to her. If I could but go down 
myself I should soon see how the land 
lay. I'd have her up here if I weren't 
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such an object, with my red eyes and croaky 
voice.' 

* I can take a message/ said Freda, reluc- 
tantly, *if you would tell me what to say/ 

* That's just what I don't know. I suppose 
you must ask what she thought of giving — 
and you might throw in a word as to our 
never having taken boarders before, that she 
may see we are going out of our way to 

oblige her ; and ' but here Miss Morton's 

directions were cut short by a paroxysm of 
coughing, and Freda departed. 

She came up again shortly with such a 
handsome offer from Mrs. Redgrave that 
Miss Morton was only too glad to close 
with it instantly; and the arrangement was 
speedily concluded, not much to the satis- 
faction of the go-between, however, who was 
by no means enamoured of the plan, and 
moreover doubted considerably, from her own 
experience, whether that house would do 
much to raise the sick child's spirits. Mrs. 
Redgrave was certainly prompt and decided 
in her action. Two days later saw her and 
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the green chaise again before the school-house 
gate, and this time there was ^ fragile fair- 
haired child sitting by her side. 

* Lottie is only to see if she likes it. She 
need not stay unless she pleases.' 

So said Lottie's mother in coaxing tones, 
holding the small hand enclosed in her own 
ample palm, and looking down solicitously into 
the colourless face as the child leant against 
her knee. Judging from the half-scared half- 
fretful expression written there, it seemed 
probable that Lottie would not like it. They 
had made the round of the house, peeped into 
the schoolroom where Freda was busy with 
her scholars, and had now come back to the 
parlour. Miss Morton sat opposite them, 
prim and upright, surveying the little girl 
with her cold eyes. 

*She will have the best of care, and I'm 
sure she wants it, — she looks but delicate.' 

* Yes, she is,' said Mrs. Redgrave uneasily, 
'and it has made her fractious. I suppose 
we've humoured her too much. Why, Lottie, 
my pet, what is it.^' 

VOL. I. L 
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The child's breast heaved with a sob, then 
another and a stronger one, and without 
further warning she broke out into a passion 
of loud crying. Her mother tried to lift her 
on her lap and comfort her, but she resisted 
and stood, her hands clenched, beating the 
ground with her small feet in a manner 
surprising to behold, and shrieking out amid 
her cries in shrill treble tones — 

* I won't stay. I will go home now — to-day. 
I will, I will, I will ! ' 

* Lottie, Lottie, hush ! ' cried poor Mrs. 
Redgrave, greatly distressed at this sudden 
outburst. ' Listen to me,' and again she 
tried to draw the little thing towards her; 
but heeding neither voice nor touch, Lottie 
continued to vociferate, without ever stopping 
to take breath, — ' I shall and I will ! and I 
shan't and I won't ! I won't — I won't stop 
here ! ' 

At that critical moment Freda, newly 
released from her school duties, appeared in 
the doorway, much astounded at the strange 
sounds that greeted her ears. In an instant, 
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in the very midst of her excited dance, the 
child stopped, her hands dropped to her 
sides, and she stood open-mouthed, staring 
at the new-comer, who, to tell the truth, 
stared equally hard at her. Presently her 
glance strayed to her mother, to Miss Morton, 
then back again to Freda. 

* What does she do ? does she live here ? * 
she asked in a curiously changed key, gazing 
as if spellbound into the girl's sweet brunette 
face. * Would she take care of me ? ' 

* Speak to her, Freda,' said Miss Morton, 
who, albeit much irritated by the child's 
vagaries, was unwilling to lose her. 

Freda^ came forward, and kneeling down 
took the hot trembling little hand in her 
own steady one. It was not snatched away 
as she expected ; on the contrary, the • small 
fingers closed tightly round hers. 

' What shall I say ? ' she asked quietly, 
partly of the child, partly of her aunt ; and 
the child, without any hesitation, rejoined in 
an imperative voice that yet had something 
of a sob in it,— 
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* Say good morning, little sister ! ' 

Mrs. Redgrave started. ' How strange ! ' 
she said to Miss Morton, under her breath ; 
' i^e has never heard that since poor little 
Gerty died ; it is what she used to say 
every day.' 

Meanwhile, Freda had obediently repeated—^ 

' Good morning, little sister ! ' 

' What is your name } I want to know,' 
the child demanded. 

' Freda Chace.' 

* If I came here, would you take care of 
me?' she asked, recurring to her former 
question. ' I would stay if you did, for I 
like you.' 

Freda was not yet ready to return the 
compliment, though a vague recollection of 
certain stormy episodes in her own infancy 
gave her a fellow-feeling for the small 
termagant. 

' I daresay I should,' she made answer, 
with no great show of alacrity. 

' You say " daresay ; " are you quite sure ? ' 

* Yes, quite sure if you wish it,' she 
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assented again, glancing towards her aunt 
and getting a confirmatory * nod. 

'What kind of things would you do?' 

' Well, let me think,' — ^half laughing at the 
child's cautious minuteness. * Why, I suppose 
I should dress you, ahd put you to bed, 
and take you out of doors.' 

'And you will do it; your very self?' 

'.Yes, if you stay here.' 

* I mean to stay here.' Then, turning to 
her mother, — ' I 'm not going home with you, 
mother ; I 'm going to stop with Freda 
Chace, and let her play with me.' 

It was a very sudden transition, and though 
it smoothed away all difficulties, Mrs. Red- 
grave was quite conscious of a momentary 
twinge. She was a wise woman, however, 
and saw that it was well to strike while 
the iron was hot 

' That's right, that's a good little lassie ; 
and now mother must be setting off home 
Ijefore it gets dark. Kiss me, my ' pet ; I 
shall be here again before many days are 
over.' 
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She folded the child in her arms, and 
then moved away hastily, as though afraid 
lest her resolution should fail at the last 
moment But at the door she turned to 
Freda, who was just behind, with Lottie 
still clinging to her hand. 

' I was going to ask you to be kind to 
her,' she said, looking wistfully into the 
girl's brown eyes ; * but I don't think I 
will. I 'm like Lottie ; I 'm sure I may 
trust you.' 

It was long since Freda had been addressed 
after that fashion ; and with something like 
remorse for her past murmuring, she promised, 
simply and earnestly, to do her best 

Before the day was over she had discovered 
that her new office was not likely to prove 
a sinecure, for the child followed her about 
as if she were her shadow. Even when she 
was settled in her little bed, and Freda had 
smoothed the pillow and given her a good- 
night kiss, Lottie caught her by the sleeve 
and held her fast 

* Stay with me ! you must ! ' she said, in 
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her imperious way, ' Mother always does. 
I can't get to sleep if I 'm left alone ; and 
besides, I want to tell you something before 
I go to sleep.' 

So Freda, loth to provoke a battle already, 
and mindful of the mother's faith in her, 
brought her knitting, and sat down beside 
the child in the dimly lighted room they 
were to share together. 

* Did you think me very naughty to-day?' 
Lottie asked abruptly, after she had lain for 
a minute watching the moving needles. 

*Well; yes, I did. What did you think 
yourself about it?* 

' I wasn't all naughty ; I was something 
else too,' — ^pausing, and evidently waiting to 
be questioned. 

' What else were you ? ' 

* Frightened. I was frightened of your 
aunt. I thought she looked cross. Is 
she cross?' 

* I never saw her stamp and scream like 
some people,' returned Freda, evasively. 

' I don't mean to do thajt again,' Lottie 
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pronounced very decidedly, ' I mean to be 
as good as gold/ 

' That's a pleasant hearing ! Don't you 
think you'd better begin at once, by going 
to sleep? It's getting very late.' 

Lottie meditated for a minute ; then, as if 
considering it a good idea, turned her cheek 
to the pillow and very soon was slumbering 
soundly. 

' I wonder what I shall do with her,' 
speculated Freda, lingering to watch the 
quiet regular breathing and tp admire the 
soft flaxen hair thrown back from the blue- 
veined brow. ' She's a pretty little creature, 
though she is a bit of a fury. But if she's 
never to be off my hands, it will be hard 
work. Well, I must do the best I can, 
I'll try to make her happy, poor little 
mortal, even if it costs me a deal of trouble, 
as I daresay it will.' 

She was right in her prognostications, for 
Lottie Redgrave proved no light charge. 
The child had been accustomed to constant 
care, and really seemed to need it Her 
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helplessness astonished Freda, who could 
not remember the time when she had not 
managed for herself, and who now found 
her aid continually claimed since Lottie held 
her rigidly to the original compact. The 
little girl by no means adhered as strictly 
to her own virtuous intentions. She did 
not, indeed, indulge again in her first 
demonstrations; but she could be pettish 
on small provocation, and had a decided 
predilection for her own way. 

* I want it ! ' she would say, looking up at 
Freda with a defiant eye, as if that settled 
the question; and then, if she were thwarted, 
out would come a full pouting lip, and she 
would set up the low whimpering that told 
of frail health as well as temper. But 
there were other times and seasons when 
she was as sweet and lovable as a child 
need be; when she would sit on Freda's 
knee, with her arm about the girl's neck, 
prattling of the glories of the farm at home, 
of the two sleek aldemeys and the great 
cart horses, and the rest of the long catalogue 
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of live stock, until, tired of the sound of her 
own voice, she would lay her head back on 
Freda's shoulder and say softly, — 

' Now, It's your turn to tell stories. Tell 
me about the wicked magician and the 
beautiful princess. ' And Freda told ; for let 
Lottie be ill or well, good or naughty, she 
grudged no trouble on her behalf. 

The attachment between them, though 
of mushroom growth, had struck root deeply 
in them both ; and the child had not 
been many days in her keeping, before 
Freda began to wonder how she should ever 
get on without the wondering blue eyes 
watching her about the room, and the 
piping call that was apt to summon her 
whenever she had been awhile absent On 
mild days she took Lottie out with her, 
suiting her own pace to the small tripping 
footsteps, and lifting her carefully over every 
rock and mossy tree-stump. She taught her 
to search for shells and sea-weed in the 
limpid pools along the shore, and showed 
her the sheltered nooks in the woods and 
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copses, where the earliest violets would soon 
be peeping above ground; while indoors she 
would devote herself to draughts or cat's- 
cradle, with hardly a sigh for her lost leisure. 
The spring of love, of late frozen within 
her, had thawed and was beginning to 
flow again. 

In another way Lottie's coming had brought 
good to her. There had been moments 
before then when her aunt's sole companion- 
ship had grown almost intolerable, when she 
had shrunk from her presence, from the very 
sound of her approaching footstep, with a 
repugnance she could neither conquer nor 
explain. But now that she could shift her 
gaze from the pinched features and cold 
eyes to the soft fair face of the child, now 
that Lottie's laugh mingled with Miss Morton's 
sharp speech, this morbid aversion almost 
ceased to torment her. And over and above 
all this there was keen satisfaction in the 
, mother's content and gratitude. Each time 
that Mrs. Redgrave came over^ — ^and at first 
it was very often — she pronounced exultingly 
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that Lottie had not looked so well or merry 
for a year past 

' She's growing almost plump/ she said one 
day, fondly stroking the cheeks which were 
indeed gradually acquiring a more childlike 
roundness. * I don't know what you've done 
to her.' 

And then Lottie brought her skipping-rope, 
and showed how she could go the whole 
length of the garden ; and her mother, watch- 
ing the performance, pronounced again that 
it was long since she'd been half so bright 
and brisk. 

*You see/ she explained confidentially to 
Freda, 'I fancy I was over fidgety. I'd 
got it into my head that she would go off 
like my other little one, and I was always 
cossetting her. If it hadn't been for Stephen, 
I doubt I should never have , made up my 
mind to part with her at all But he kept 
me up to it I mostly do what Stephen bids 
me/ she added, laughing good-humouredly ; 
*and certainly he's proved right this time, 
thpugh I belieye she gets much more good 
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from you than from the Htde folks he set 
such store by/ 

And this was true. Lottie played with the 
other children, and learnt her lessons, and 
worked her sampler when they did; but her 
seat in school was always close to Freda's 
side, and she would leave the merriest romp 
to wander a-field with her, ransacking the 
thickets and hedges for the earliest promise 
of spring. On such an expedition they set 
forth hand-in-hand one bright March day. It 
was a Saturday half-holiday; and having the 
iaftemoon before them, they were bound for 
Melcombe woods. Once there they found 
plenty to do. When they were tired of 
hunting for flowers, and watching the active 
little squirrels darting from tree to tree, they 
fell to gathering fir cones and pelting each 
other with dead leaves, until the long shadows 
warned Freda that it was high time to turn 
homewards. They had roamed further than 
usual, and presently Lottie's feet began to 
drag, and her tongue to cease its lively 
chatter. 
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'Are you tired?' asked Freda, looking 
down at her, when they had paced along 
some way in silence, 

'Very!' emphatically, and with a half sigh. 

'What shall we do? I dare not let 
you rest It's getting so chilly that you 
would be sure to take cold. I wonder 
whether I could carry you a little way on 
my back ?^ 

' You ? oh no ; ' looking up at her neverthe- 
less with rather longing eyes : ' I should 
break it.' 

' I don't think you would ; it's a good 
strong one. At any rate we can but try. 
See here — mount on this tree trunk, and let 
me get a hold of you — ^there! Your arm 
round my neck, so.' 

The child did as directed, and Freda, with- 
out more ado, hoisted her up. 

' I 'm very heavy, ain't I ? ' asked Lottie, 
apprehensively, when they had gone a few 
steps. 

'Not at all — ^as light as a feather. I believe 
I could carry you all the way home. There's 
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one advantage in your being so tiny, you 
see, Lottie.' 

They were in one of the long wood rides. 
The leafless trees nearly met above their 
heads, and the fern and bracken grew thick 
on either side of the grassy road, worn Into 
deep ruts by the low heavy waggons used in 
carrying away the felled timber. The wind, 
rustling softly in the branches, was the only 
audible sound, save Lottie's voice crooning 
some nursery rhyme, as she sat comfortably 
enthroned and thoroughly enjoying her new 
mode of conveyance. For awhile Freda 
stepped out bravely, but before very long the 
child's weight began to tell upon her. ' I '11 
let her down at the gate yonder,' she thought, 
- — 'I'll contrive to get as far as that.' Just 

then, her ear caught, far behind, the faint 

"^ - 

thud thud of a horse's hoofs on the soft tur£ 
It was not very easy, encumbered as she 
was, to turn her head ; but she did manage 
to look round and to catch a momentary 
glimpse of an advancing horseman. She was 
half-inclined to set down the little girl; but 
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the impulse to carry out a purpose, always 
strong in her, won the day, and she only 
trudged on rather faster than before towards 
the gate she had chosen as her goal. Lottie's 
singing had grown very drowsy, and she 
seemed to be falling asleep. The even tread 
came nearer— came close — and Freda, turning 
aside, began to brush through the long grass, 
leaving the track clear for the steed and his 
rider. 

* That's a heavy load to carry. Won't you 
make it over to my horse?' 

She gave a great start as this speech, in 
a cheery voice, was uttered almost close to 
her ear, amid the scrambling of the horse's 
feet as he was sharply pulled up. Lottie 
started too, and, lifting the sleepy head that 
had ^unk on Freda's shoulder, called out 
with joyful amazed eagerness — 

' Steenie I Steenie I I did not hear you 
coming ! ' 

'And I didn't know you till a moment 
ago. You seemed to be having a very com- 
fortable nap.' 



J 
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' So I was ; but I 'm wide awake now/ 
and, slipping from Freda's relaxing hold, she 
ran towards the white horse in high glee. 

' Take care ! not too close ! ' cried the so- 
called Steenie, as, swinging himself off his 
horse, he held her back and stooped to kiss 
her. ' You were very nearly under Snow- 
drop's feet' Then, looking up at Freda with 
a smile, he continued — ' I ought to apologise, 
for I 'm afraid I startled you ; but I was 
tempted to surprise this little maid. We are 
almost strangers, aren't we, Lottie } ' 

Freda stood in embarrassed silence, and he 
added merrily, still to the child — 

' You ought to introduce me, Lottie. Miss 
Chace,' pronouncing the name rather inter- 
rogatively, 'can't be expected to guess who 
"Steenie" is.' 

* I believe I do guess, though,' said 
Freda, recovering herself and involuntarily 
returning his smile. * I 've often heard your 
name.' 

' And I yours. My mother is never tired 
of singing your praises; and, indeed, this 

VOL. I. j^ 
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little woman/ laying his hand on Lottie's 
shoulder, 'does you credit' 

' She's not looking her best this afternoon,' 
Freda returned ; ' she is over tired.' 

' As you must be with acting bearer to 
her. I think we might improve upon that 
arrangement by transferring her to Snowdrop, 
as I suggested just now. What do you say, 
Lottie ? Shall I put you up ? It won't be 
the first time by many you've had a ride 
on his broad back ?' 

The little girl gladly acquiesced, and her 
brother lifted her into the saddle ; then 
slipping his arm through the bridle, he said, 
inquiringly, to Freda — 

* I suppose you are on your way back to 
Hamelford ? I've business to do at a farm 
close by the turnpike, so our roads will lie 
together nearly all the way.' 

' Yes,' said Freda, beginning to discover 
that her arms and back were really aching 
a good deal, and that it was no small relief 
to be rid of her living biu-den. She did 
not think it necessary to make any further 
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rejoinder, but as they all moved on together 
— Lottie by turns questioning and answer- 
ing questions — she had time for a quiet 
survey of the redoubtable Steenie, on whose 
many merits Lottie had been prone to 
descant. He was certainly agreeable to look 
upon, as he strode along, well -grown, broad- 
shouldered, fresh-coloured, and with an easy 
light-hearted air that sat very pleasantly upon 
him. Saving the fair hair and the hue 
of his wide-opened blue eyes, he was wholly 
unlike his fragile little sister; and yet there 
was something about his face that struck 
Freda as oddly familiar to her. She was 
trying to recall when and where she could 
have seen him, or anyone like him, when 
he interrupted her cogitations by addressing 
her again. 

' Do you know. Miss Chace, I believe this 
is not the first time we've met.^' 

' Isn't it ? ' said Freda, startled by this echo 
of her own undefined impression. 

'No. Tm pretty sure — quite sure, indeed, 
that I nearly ran over you once just out- 
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side Hamelford, at the turn of the Honiston 
road.' 

' Of course ! ' she exclaimed, as the recol- 
lection she had been searching for flashed on 
her. ' I could not remember where * 

' Neither could I at first,' he answered, 
laughingly. ' It has been bothering me for 
the last five minutes. / ought not to have 
been at fault, though ; for I was very near 
coming to great grief that morning, to say 
nothing of damaging you. I should assuredly 
have done one or the other if that young 
sailor had not been so active. Who was he ? 
Your brother?' 

' No,' said Freda, utterly unable to help 
the hot flush which dyed her cheeks at the 
unexpected question. ' He was only a friend, 
a sort of relation.' 

' Well, he had his wits about him,' rejoined 
Stephen, by no means unobservant of her 
heightened colour. ' I 've hardly been into 
Hamelford since that day,' he continued. ' I 
was away for sometime afterwards, and then 
I had the ill luck to hurt my knee out 
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hunting, and it's only within the last week 
or two that I have been able to get into 
the saddle.' 

* Lottie told me about that accident,' ob* 
served Freda, Only anxious to turn the con- 
versation. * She said the fence you tried at 
was as high as — I should be afraid to say 
how high she made it out to be.' 

' It was nothing to brag of,* he returned 
lightly. ' I should have got over easily 
enough if my horse, this same Snowdrop 
here, hadn't blundered. I mostly ride straight. 
I hate to see a man craning at a ditch a 
yard wide, and always on the look-out for 
a gate; It spoils all the sport.' 

' Is it such great sport to put out your 
knee or perhaps to break your neck ? ' Freda 
enquired. 

• Is it not ? Nothing like it ! ' he responded 
gaily. \ I intend at any rate to do my best 
towards accomplishing one or the other. I 
shall keep two horses here, and hunt pretty 
often. I never had time or money enough to. 
enjoy it properly before.' 
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* Do you like Hawkstone ? ' she asked, 
perceiving that he intended her to talk. 

'Yes, I do, very fairly well. It's rather 
out of the world, and I miss my old friends 
and neighbours ; but I shall make myself 
happy. I've rather a gift that way.' 
^ * I should think you had.' 

' Why ? ' and he looked at her, half amused 
and half surprised at the blunt reply. 

* I hardly know, except ' She stopped, 

confused as much by his merry scrutinising 
eyes as by the difficulty of explaining her 
incautious speech. 

'Do tell me? I'm full of curiosity.' 

* Oh, there isn't much to tell,' she returned, 
with a sort of impatience ; ' only you look 
content and cheerful, as if nothing ever 
came to trouble or worry you.' 

'Well, and nothing ever does come that 
I'm aware of,' he returned composedly. 'Your 
discernment is great I have it all my own 
way at Hawkstone. I've the best step- 
mother living, and the joUiest little sister/ 
patting Lottie's back. ' I 've hardly ever 
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known a day's illness, or an ache or pain 
barring my hurt the other day. In fact, I 
have everything to my liking, and I should 
find it rather hard to find anything firesh to 
wish for.' 

' That's a very comfortable frame of mind, 
at any rate,' said Freda, dryly. 

' Wliat would you have 'i Do you think 
I ought to get up a grievance ? ' he 
asked, laughingly. 

* Not at all ; but I think Mrs. Redgrave 
will consider it a grievance if you let Lottie 
tumble off. She looks rather unsteady 
up there.' 

' Oh, she's all right,' said he, readjusting 
the little girl in her seat; and then resuming 
the thread of his discourse, — ' I believe I 
was bom under a lucky star, things have 
always fallen out so well for me. When I 
was a lad at school I tried once for a 
prize. I wasn't given to working hard, but 
the fancy took me just then. Well, there 
was one boy above me in the class who 
was in for it too. I knew I could beat 
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all the rest, but that I should have tough 
work to beat him. I don't think I should 
have done it either; but just a month 
before . the examination his father had a 
quarrel with our head-master, and took him 
^way at a day's notice. That was a bit 
of good fortune for me, wasn't it?* 

' For you, yes ; not for the other,' said 
Freda, rather provoked at his triumph over 
his baffled schoolfellow; 'and you got the 
prize, I suppose ? ' 

' Yes, I got it ; and that 's not the only 
time the fates have favoured me. Just the 
other day the same kind of thing happened. 
I was getting hard up — I haven't a gift for 
making a little money go a very long way — ^ 
and I was really in great danger of being 
for once in an ^/^comfortable frame of mind/ 
smilingly quoting her own words, *when I 
stepped into Hawkstone, and set myself 
straight without any trouble at all.' 

' Perhaps your luck will desert you some 
day,' Freda suggested ominously. 
, ' I think not ; I 've great faith in it Any 
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way, I believe in taking things easy and 
enjoying life while one can. Now, for instance,' 
and he was about to give her a further 
illustration of his scheme of existence, when 
Lottie, who had not found this colloquy 
particularly entertaining, struck in and claimed 
his attention. 

Freda was not sorry for the break; and 
espying some violets in the hedge, she 
dropped behind to gather them, leaving ' the 
brother and sister alone together. When 
she overtook them again they were close to 
the turnpike, and Snowdrop had his nose 
over a farm-yard gate. 

'There!' said Stephen, taking the child 
round the waist and tossing her twice or 
thrice in the air before setting her on the 
ground. * Here we part You must be 
properly rested now, Miss Lottie; but it's a 
happy circumstance that I met you, for you 
would have been the death of Miss Chace 
in a few minutes.' 

* Should I ?' asked Lottie rather piteously, 
taking her friend's hand and looking up at her. 
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*Of course not/ said Freda decidedly, and 
quite as much to Stephen as to her. *We 
should have got on very well indeed ; I 'm 
not so easily killed/ 

If he was disappointed at getting no better 
thanks, he did not show it He only said 
as he remounted— 

* After that ungrateful speech, there's no- 
thing left for me to do but to wish you 
both good - bye. You have not far to go 
now, have you V 

*Only across two fields and down the 
High Street We shall be indoors before 
the sun has set,' Freda returned, looking 
at it as it hung large and red just above 
the sea line. 

* Good-bye, then. Good-bye, Lottie! Next 
time we meet. Miss Chace, I'll try and be 
doleful and discontented for your especial 
benefit ; ' and with this parting thrust Stephen 
trotted down the farm-road, and Freda went 
soberly home with Lottie. 

*So Mr. Redgrave walked back with you, 
did he ?* quoth Miss Morton that evening, as 
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soon as she and Freda were alone together. 
'What is he like?' 

'He's like — ^well, he isn't in the least like 
Lottie. He is tall, and he is good-looking, 
and I fancy thinks so too. He seemed to 
me to have a very good opinion of himself 
altogether.' 

' Did he talk ? was he civil ?' questioned 
Miss Morton, with an interest unusual in 
her. 

' Oh yes ! he was quite civil, and he talked ; 
but I did not especially like him. He has 
a sort of off-hand manner, as if he were 
some great man.' 

*And so he is in his way. No one owns 
so much land on this side of Storleigh as 
he does, and the old uncle left him a pretty 
fortune too. Mrs. Steele was telling me 
about it only yesterday. She says this young 
man has had the best of education, and is 
quite the gentleman. Those were her very 
words — quite the gentleman.' 

* I daresay,' . agreed Freda coolly. * He 
may be all that without being pleasant He 
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may be pleasant too. I haven't seen enough 
of him to judge. Lottie is fond of him; 
and he has a nice way with her.' 

*rm very glad we took Lottie/ said Miss 
Morton reflectively. 

' And so am 1/ echoed Freda ; her thoughts 
recurring, as they often did, to the difference 
the child had made in her life. 




CHAPTER VII I. 




' Will you walk into my parlour? said the spider to the fly ; 
'Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy.' 

WAS told I should certainly be 
turned out/ said Stephen Red- 
grave, standing in the open 
doorway of Miss Morton's sitting-room some 
three weeks after that encounter in the 
Melcombe woods. He had been ushered 
so far by Sally, and now waited with 
assumed diffidence, contemplating Freda and 
Lottie both busily engaged in the manufacture 
of a doll's frock. ' My mother said there 
wasn't a chance for me. Please to prove 
that she was wrong, and give me leave 
to come in.' 

He had not observed Miss Morton making 
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up her weekly accounts at a high desk just 
behind the door, until that lady pushed back 
her chair; and Freda, in answer to her look 
of astonishment, explained, 

* It is Mr. Redgrave, Aunt Becky ! ' 

' I 'm sure I beg your pardon,' said Stephen, 
slightly disconcerted. ' That address was 
meant for Miss Chace, whom I have already 
the honour of knowing/ Then laughingly 
advancing, — * If you are not too much shocked 
at my impertinence, may I repeat my request 
more respectfully to you ? ' 

* Certainly ; we shall be very glad. Pray 
do,' said Miss Morton, rather incoherently, 
as she took his offered hand. 

She did not quite know what to make of 
him, but she was disposed to be gratified at 
this unexpected visit. 

' You see,' went on Stephen, when he 
was fairly established on the sofa, with 
Lottie between his knees, * I had to come 
into Hamelford this afternoon, for I had 
an errand at the bank ; so I thought I 
would try for admittance here before I rode 
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home again. Lottie and I have seen nothing 
of each other lately ; have we, little one ? ' 

He could not well have devised a more 
judicious opening if he had studied it for 
hours, instead of merely saying just what 
first came into his head. That allusion to 
the bank told favourably on Miss Morton. 

' I 'm sure we are very pleased, very proud,' 
she said, with an attempt at graciousness, 
which, in Freda's eyes, sat ill upon her. But 
Stephen took it in good part, and proceeded 
amicably. 

*We are almost neighbours, you know. 
You must all come over to Hawkstone 
some day and pay us a visit. Miss Chace,' 
— ^looking across at her, — * mayn't I be 
presented to that pink young lady?' 

Freda had not chosen to lay aside her 
work, but she now held up the flounced 
and ringleted doll for admiration. 

' Do you wish to know her name?' she asked 
gravely. * Lottie, tell your brother what it is.' 

* Marie Antoinette Joan Grace Elizabeth,' 
enunciated the child, with laborious care. 
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*That is a name and a half; and may 
I ask why she boasts such a lengthy 
appellation ? ' 

' It did not all come at once. It has 
grown upon her. We began with Marie 
Antoinette only/ Freda explained. 

' That was the French queen who didn't 
mind having her head cut off/ put in Lottie. 

'We thought that was rather fine of her, 
didn't we ? and that we couldn't do better 
than name our dolly after her? But then 
we came across Joan of Arc, and Grace 
Darling, and Elizabeth in Siberia; and we 
didn't know how to choose between them, 
so we called this lady after them all, hoping 
that she'll inherit all their virtues. Wasn't 
that a bright idea ? and it was Lottie's 
own too. 

The clear eyes were looking, not at him 
but at the child; and as she concluded, 
she quietly threaded her needle afresh, and 
resumed her sewing. 

Miss Morton was not comfortable. It 
seemed to her that Freda was treating Mr. 
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Redgrave very unceremoniously. Perhaps he 
thought so too. . At any rate he turned 
rather abruptly to his little sister and 
bestowed all his attention upoil her, until 
Miss Morton, prompted by an unusual 
impulse of hospitality, slipped away to 
brew some tea and despatch Sally to thd 
nearest baker's for a freshly-made cake. j 

* I suppose,' said Stephen, then steadying 
Lottie as she stood pirouetting on hid knee^ 
and leaning back at the same time to get a 
better view of Freda, — ' I suppose you don't 
mind living in a gloomy town-house like 
this. It sounds uncivil to Call it so, but 
still it isn't very cheerful, is it?' leisurely 
Surveying the low narrow room and the 
yard prospect 

* No, it isn't,' Freda acquiesced ; * I dare- 
say it seems very dull to you.' 

• But does it to you ? or are you fond 
of it ? Have you always lived here ? ' 

• Yes, I was born in this hou^e ; but as 
to being fond of it— there's not much tise 
in considering whether I am or not I don't 
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suppose, if I had to leave it, that I should 
quite break my heart.' 

*You ought to see oqr drawing-room at 
Hawkstone ! We get the sun there pretty 
nearly all day, and the flower garden right 
under our window is full of all kinds of 
bright, sweet-scented things ; and on the 
other side, such a view ! — the downs, and 
Ribley Copse, and a long strip of blue sea 
beyond, I wish you could see it ! ' 

* Simply and solely that it might make me 
discontented. That is very kind of you ! ' 
she rejoined deliberately. Then in a livelier 
tone — * But, indeed, the gain isn't all on your 
side. I can't say much for our view, cer- 
tainly,' looking out at the flagged court and 
the rusty pump, 'but there's a bit of stone- 
crop growing on the wall yonder that is 
worth as much to me, I daresay, as all your 
gay flowers are to you, just because it's 
the only scrap of green I can feast my eyes 
upon here.' 

He put Lottie down, and came to the 
window to inspect. 
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' Do you see it ? ' she said, turning partly 
round. * There, just at that corner/ 

' Yes, I see it ; but,' persistently reverting 
to his former wish, ' I should like you to 
see Hawkstone. Why shouldn't you bring 

Lottie over some day, while this bright April 

# « 

weather lasts?' 

* What ! that you may triumph over me ? 
No, thank you ! ' returned Freda, between jest 
and earnest 

^ Do you mean that you really won't 
come?' he asked, in a tone that showed 
both surprise and pique. 

* I mean that, if Hawkstone is only half 
as charming as you make it out to be, I 
should most likely after seeing it find this 
place as ugly and disagreeable as you do ; 
it would be a pity to run the risk.' 

^ But Lottie would enjoy it, at any rate.' 
' Of course if I had to take Lottie that 
would be a different matter.' 

* You would come then ? ' he asked. 

' I suppose so, if my aunt bade me. I'm 
under her orders,' 
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She was by no meaiis prepared for the 
use he immediately made of this admission. 
Miss Morton at that moment re-entering;, he 
fordiwith demanded whether there was any 
good reason why Miss Chace should not 
bring Lottie over to Hawkstone some day. 
Still less, however, did she expect her aunt's 
ready reply— 

' Any reason ? No, indeed/ 

Miss Morton would have added more, but 
that Freda struck in hastily — 

'That's not a fair way of putting it Is 
there any reason why I should f Lottie is 
quite contented. It will only unsettle her, 
and I don't care to go.' 

She spoke with an abruptness of manner 
uncommon in her, for she was vexed at the 
trap into which she had unwittingly fallen, 
and fully resolved, moreover, to show Stephen 
that she was not to be impressed either by 
his possessions or his condescension. Her 
plain speaking, however, served no other 
purpose than to evoke an angry glance 
from her aunt; though, having regard to 
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Stephen's presence, Miss Morton tried to 
avoid any asperity of tone, as she replied 
decisively— 

*Of course you will go, if Mr. Redgrave 
is kind enough to wish it, any day he likes 
to fix,' 

Freda might have objected further but for 
Lx>ttie's innocent interposition. The little 
girl had been engrossed with the doll, and 
had only just taken in the new idea. 
, ^ Do go— please do I * she entreated. * I do 
so want to show you the brindled cow and 
the old ram,' and she looked up with wide- 
open eager eyes. 

•Very well, dear, you shall,* responded 
Freda with sudden acquiescence. 

Since there was no help for it, she would 
yield to Lottie — not to her brother. 

*So the brindled cow and the old ram 
have carried the day,' remarked Stephen, 
with a touch of satire. 'Never mind — my 
point is gained, and I may depart in peace. 
Let me see — 1 shiall be terribly busy to 
morrow, and I should like to do the honours 
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myself; but Friday — how would, that do? 
Mrs. Redgrave will be expecting you, for 
I told her I should succeed. Shall we fix 
it for Friday then ? 1 11 send over the chaise, 
even if I can't drive in myself/ 

Freda vouchsafed no reply, but Miss Morton 
pronouncing that Friday would suit excellently, 
it was settled without further discussion, and 
Stephen took his leave. 

' I never saw your equal for perversity,' 
declared Miss Morton, with extreme acrimony, 
directly his back was fairly turned. ' I only 
wonder that Mr. Redgrave didn't take offence, 
so kind and good-natured as he was about 
it all. And you^ too, who were for ever 
wanting to be gadding about the country 
not so very long ago!' 

* How is the school to go on if I do gad 

about ?' 

'Never you mind about the school; I'll 
see to that But let me tell you once for 
all that I won't have any airs and nonsense. 
I know which side my bread is buttered, if 
you don't' 
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And having relieved her feelings by this 
vague declaration, Miss Morton departed 
somewhat precipitately to the kitchen regions. 
Freda herself, as she put the finishing touches 
to the dolFs pink muslin skirts, wondered a 
little at her own petulant opposition. A 
whole holiday was not to be despised — nay, 
even the drive to and fro across the moor 
would in itself be a refreshment to her. 
And then the farm had, in truth, a strong 
interest in her eyes; for had not Lottie 
described every nook and comer with minutest 
detail, until in imagination she saw quite 
clearly the square matted hall, the pleasant 
sunny rooms opening from it on all sides, 
and the great bank of purple rhododendrons 
and fox-gloves facing the low arched doorway ? 

Altogether she was in a somewhat more 
complacent mood by the time Friday came, 
and she and Lottie were driven in state 
along the High Street in the freshness of 
the early morning. Stephen had not come 
himself to fetch them. And Freda, though 
glad of his absence, would have liked him 
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none the better if she had guessed its 
cause. 

^She is a pretty girl/ he had said to 
himself, as he stood watching the pony har- 
nessed in the stable-yard an hour before, 
' But that's all the more reason why I should 
be careful. I want to show her some civility, 
for she's been uncommonly good to Lottie, 
and she must have a very slow life of it 
down there in Hamelford. And, besides, 
there's something really taking about her. 
But she wouldn't be quite the wife for me, 
even if I meant to put my head into a 
matrimonial noose, which I don't yet awhile.* 

All unaware of these complimentary reflec<- 

tions, Freda was keenly enjoying her rarely 
tasted liberty. It was entirely pleasant to 
sit taking in all the spring sights and sounds, 
with no other interruption than Lottie's gleeful 
chatter ; and it was hard to say which of 
the two grew the more excited over the 
milk-white lambs, the pretty black and grey 
wheatears, and the plaintive * peewit' of the 
wheeling plover. But when they left the 
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uplands, and turned down into a deep sandy 
lane, Freda began to give abstracted answers 
to the child's exclamations; and, at last, 
when Lottie cried out — 

* Look ! see now, Freda, there it is, through 
the trees!* 

The rejoinder, * Yes, there it is,' came 
quite mechanically. 

She had seen the grey walls and high 
slated roof before now. Once she and Mark 
had brought their dinner and eaten it under 
the very oak tree they were passing, but 
they had ventured no nearer to the house; 
for old Roger Redgrave had been held in 
great awe by all the boys and girls in the 
country-side, and there were direful stories 
afloat of his horse-whip and steel traps. 
Lower down the lane there was a white 
gate; and turning in, they drove on along 
a bye -road skirting two sides of a large 
grass meadow. 

• Here we are ! and there's mother waiting 
by the shrubbery ! ' and Lottie leapt up from 
her seat so ecstatically that she nearly toppled 
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over, while Mrs. Redgrave herself looked 
hardly less delighted as she stood nodding 
her welcome. Another minute and Lottie 
was in her arms, and she was giving Freda 
the heartiest of greetings, 

' I '11 take you through the garden, it's 
the pleasantest way,' she said; and, bidding 
the boy drive on to the yard, she opened 
a small gate in the iron fencing and led 
the way, with Lottie dancing by her side, 
up a box-edged path winding between lilacs 
and laburnums and bordered with scented 
wallflowers, to the ivy-covered house* Truly 
Stephen's description had not been over- 
coloured. It would have been hard to fancy 
anything more home-like and inviting than it 
looked just now, with the morning sun glitter- 
ing on all the open casements. And there 
was Stephen himself advancing from the door. 

' I had my doubts of you. Miss Chace. 
I didn't feel by any means sure that you 
might not turn tail at the last moment, and 
flee away home. But we've got you safe 
now in the spider's web.' 
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Good Mrs. Redgrave looked a little bit 
mystified : Stephen had^ not thought it 
necessary to tell her of Freda's demurs. 

' Come in and see the spider's parlour/ 
he added, in the same half-bantering tone ; 

* seeing is believing, you know.' 

The adage proved true here; and it would 
have needed more churlishness than could 
be found in Freda's nature to restrain her 
admiration of the bright quaint room into 
which he conducted her. She stood silently 
taking it all in : the ceiling, with its dark 
oak beams, the pretty flowery pattern of 
the paper, the old-fashioned ornaments and 
china all so daintily arranged ; the pleasant 
litter of books, and needlework, and writing; 
the low soft-cushioned window seats ; and 
last, but not least, the view beyond — here 
of the vivid colours of the flower borders, 
there of down and wood and sea. 

' You like it,' said Stephen, well pleased to 
hear her draw a long breath of satisfaction. 

* It w a nice view, isn't it } I don't think 
there's one to match it anywhere hereabouts* 
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You see we stand pretty high, though we 
are well sheltered by the moors.* 

'It is perfect 1 * she exclaimed, fpigetting 
her grudge against him altogether. * It is 
better than being up upon the beacon.' 

It was on his lips to ask her whether it 
was better than the pump and water-butt 
at home, but he refrained. It would be a 
shame to spoil her content Presendy her 
eyes turned from the window for another 
survey of the interior. 

* By the bye,' said Stephen, following the 
direction of her gazej *if you care so much 
for scenery, you ought to care for pictures 
too. Can you draw }' 

* No. I wish I could.' 

He crossed the room, and taking a small 
green portfolio from a side table unfastened 
the string and brought it to her. 

' This is full of watercblour sketches,* he 
said, allowing her a glimpse and no more. 
'You shall look through them, if you like, 
when you've done justice to the outrdoor 
lions.' 
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• Did you do them ? ' she asked* with a 
sudden accession of respect for him. 

* Not I ; mine are very poor produc- 
tions. These were done by an artist friend 
of mine in a walking tour we made together* 
He died soon afterwards, poor fellow I and 
left them to me. Ah! here are the mother 
and Lottie.' 

' I hope Stephen is taking care of you,' 
said Mrs. Redgrave, her round placid face 
appearing at the open window. * This child 
must needs drag me off to see old Ponto in 
his kennel, and now she wants you to pay 
a visit to the cocks and hens/ 

' To be sure,' assented Stephen. ' Quite 
right, Lottie I We'll have a royal progress, 
and teach Miss Chace which are Dorkings 
and which are Cochin-chinas. Are you equal 
to the window } It's nothing of a jump.' 

Freda laughed, as she silently recalled 
the queer places she had scaled and the 
rocks over which she had scrambled with 
Mark; and then, stepping on the low seat^ 
she sprang lighdy . down, without touching his 
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offered hand. So they set forth — first to the 
farmyard and then to the stables and 
orchard, not even neglecting the big bam. 
Here Mrs. Redgrave deserted them and 
went back to her household cares, leaving 
the three to ascend the square church 
tower and grope about in the dark dusty 
little belfry. 

* There's old Robin,' cried Lottie, as they 
came out again into the churchyard. ' Oh, 
I must catch him,' and she started in hot 
pursuit of a bent old man who was trotting 
briskly down the lane beyond. 

' Do you know who he is } ' Stephen asked 
Freda. 

' Isn't it the shepherd who came with you 
from the north 1 He who ran four miles 
once, in half-an-hour, to fetch a doctor when 
your father lay ill } ' 

* Yes;' looking rather entertained. ' Do you 
know, it seems to me that you are as well 
acquainted with every person and thing here- 
abouts as we are ourselves. I have been 
listening, and you have all the creatures' names 
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at your fingers' ends even to the blind old 
jackdaw yonder/ 

'I've had capital teaching. In the long 
winter evenings Lottie did nothing but 
instruct me ; and I was bound to set her 
a good example by remembering my lessons/ 
she added, laughing. 

* Let us sit down here on this bench, and 
rest a little after our exertions. Lottie and 
Robin won't have had their say out yet 
awhile ; they are very old friends. How 
much good you've done Lottie ! ' 

* Have I ? ' said Freda, with brightening 
eyes ; for it was music to her ear. 

' Have you not } She's like another child. 
What is your secret } ' 

* I haven't any secret. If I have done her 
good, I'm sure she's done as much and 
more for me. It's, been like another world 
to me since she came ! ' 

Freda spoke impulsively, and he looked 
at her. 

' Was it such a dismal world before } ' 

' No ! only a stupid one. It doesn't always 
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seem much worth while living when nobody 
cares much whether you live or not.' 

She stopped rather abruptly. She could 
not tell what had impelled her to speak oU( 
so unreservedly ; and now she wished hef 
words unsaid. But Stephen did not seem 
to take any especial heed of them, for he 
only rejoined kindly — 

' I don't know whether youVe lent Lottie 
your roses; but if her cheeks have gained 
some colour, yours are pale enough, I believe 
you spend too many hours in that back 
parlour, and don't have as much fresh air 
as you ought I shall have to make you 
promise to come up here once every week, 
at least' 

He was prepared for a stout negative, 
such as had greeted his first invitation, and 
he was not at all sure that she might not 
resent his freedom of speech. But some-> 
thing of genuine interest and friendliness 
in his tone had touched her, perhaps, and 

she only shook her head, saying brightly-^ 
' Looks are deceitful. I 'm quite well and 
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strong; and if I were not, Aunt Becky could 
not spare me from the school/ 

' Suppose I were to employ threats — to 
talk of taking Lottie away — how would it 
be then ? ' 

' Tell me/ said Freda quickly, not direcdy 
answering his question, ' is Lottie to be 
taken away ? I 've been almost afraid 
to ask.' 

* That depends,' he said, with a twinkle 
in his blue eye, *on whether you prove 
reasonable.' Then — relenting at the sight 
of her anxious face — * No ; I think I can 
engage for your keeping her at present 
The mother knows it is best for her, and 
she is a sensible person.' 

* Thank you ! ' said- Freda gratefully. 

She liked him much better just now than 
she had hitherto done. It was very restful 
and soothing, sitting rfiere in the shadow 
of the old church, with the bright sunshine 
just beyond. That was a red-letter day 
altogether. It was hard to say which was 
the pleasanter — the lazy wandering hither 
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and thither through the long morning, or 
the afternoon spent indoors beside the open 
window of the drawing-room. For Stephen 
brought out the promised sketches ; and, 
while she turned them over, he filled in 
the vague oudines by description, telling 
her how merrily the lark had sung above 
that yellow corn-field, and how below yonder 
silvery waterfall there had been a deep pool 
for ever bubbling and seething. Nay, even 
the old woman in her tattered red cloak 
drawing water from the roadside spring, 
had something of a history. And when the 
drawings were laid aside he turned to 
books, showing her choice bits of poetry 
which she had never lighted on before, 
discerning her tastes and faculties with 
a curious readiness, — sufficiently rewarded 
for his pains when her dark hazel eyes 
met his, sparkling with eager interest A 
red-letter day indeed, all too soon over ; 
and Freda could have echoed Lottie's lamen- 
tations when the green chaise made its 
appearance again just before sunset. % 
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* I mustn't drive you back/ Stephen said, 
as they all came out together to the door. 
^ I should like it ; but you see I Ve been 
taking holiday too, and must make up for 
lost time. However, you'll soon be here 
again, and we'll finish that canto of 
Marmion.^ 

He spoke confidently, and she did not 
gainsay him ; for just then it sounded 
wondrously alluring. 

' Steenie ! ' said Mrs. Redgrave, half jest- 
ingly, as they stood together in the porch 
watching the departing pair, — * it's all very 
well, but I'm afraid if Freda Chace comes 
here too often somebody's fingers may 
be burnt.' 

' Whose ? mine ? ' he said good-humouredly, 
turning about to face her, and thrusting his 
hands deep down into the pockets of his 
velveteen shooting-jacket 

* Ay, yours perhaps. There's something- 
about her face likely enough to turn a 
man's head ; but yours is a steadier one 
than most, and it would take a good deal 
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to turn it I was thinking of her. She 
might easily come to fancy that your civil 
ways mean more than they do, and that 
would be a pity; for she was a nice good 
girl, I'm sure.' 

* Yes, she's a nice giri, and has sense 
enough to take care of herself. It would 
not be very easy, I fancy, to make a fool 
of her, even if I had any such cruel design, 
which I certainly haven't. I was only bent 
on making her enjoy herself against her will, 
and I think I succeeded. Don't you } ' he 
added, with rather a mischievous look. 

' Oh, yes, you succeeded,' Mrs. Redgrave 
agreed ; ' but it 's' dangerous sport, Steenie, 
and you know, as I've told you before, 
you're too apt to amuse yourself in that 
way. It's all very well to talk of a girl's 
sense, but it won't make her proof against 
a good-looking fellow like you, when you 
choose to be agreeable.' 

Stephen laughed, not altogether ill-pleased. 

' You're giving me a very bad character, 
but I really don't think I deserve it Tve 
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no broken hearts on my conscience at 
present, and Freda Chace is quite safe, I 
assure you. And now I must be off to 
talk to Adams about those cottages, for 
he's been waiting this half-hour. 





CHAPTER IX. 

' Her vezy frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. ' 

ES ! it had been very, very pleasant' 
So Freda was forced to own 
to herself, as she and Lottie 
drove home in the twilight ; and yet, long 
before they came in sight of Hamelford 
lying dim and dark in the valley, the 
reaction had set in, and she was angry with 
herself for having been beguiled into enjoy- 
ment It seemed to her that the influences 
of the fair home-like scene, the happy home- 
like ways, the unwonted idleness, had, as it 
were, intoxicated her for the time being; 
and she chafed now to think that Stephen 
should have won so easy a victory over 
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her. She had no mind to afford him 
triumph or entertainment, and she had a 
lurking conviction that he would triumph 
secretly in her surrender. Delightful as 
Hawkstone was, she would take care not to 
be found there too often. But the fates 
were all against her. It soon came to be 
discovered that she and Lottie could manage 
easily the three-mile walk; and so, whenever 
the chaise chanced to be in Hamelford, it 
was always worth while to send it round by 
the school-house, in order that they might 
drive across the moor, spend an hour or 
two at the farm, and walk back before dusk. 
And lest this might not prove enough 
inducement, there would come pencil notes 
to Lottie about, the new brood of chickens or 
ducklings, or the thrush's nest Stephen had 
found for her in the shrubbery. Of course 
Lottie was always importunate to go ; and if 
Freda shook her head and made answer — 

*No, Lottie, Tm afraid we can't to-day, 
there's so much to do at home;' 

Aunt Becky would put in her word, and, 
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by announcing that she meant to take thd 
school work, cut the ground from under 
her feet. Nevertheless, Freda would have 
cast about oftener for an excuse, but for a 
hint dropped by Stephen one afternoon, 
when he looked in at the school-house on 
his way home from the market to learn why 
they had not appeared the day before. 

*You must keep your part of the contract, 
you know,' he said to Freda, 'or you can't 
expect me to keep mine. The mother was 
saying but the other evening that she longed 
to have the child back again. She's been 
on the look-out for you all this week.' 

And this was really no stretch of invention 
on Stephen's part. Mrs. Redgrave's motherly 
affection was stronger than her prudence, 
and perhaps she thought that having once 
delivered her testimony, she might now leave 
things to take their course. She did not like 
to separate Lottie and Freda; but she could 
see her little daughter far more satisfactorily 
at home than in the visits she had been 
used to pay to the school-house, and she 
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was well content to have them both over 
there ; and often, in her easy-going fashion, 
left the elder girl to follow her own devices 
for a time, while she and Lottie fed the 
poultry or watched the milking of the cows. 
Certainly Freda, at least, gave her no. cause 
for anxiety. Far from betraying any desire 
for Stephen's society she was disposed to 
avoid him,, and would often return only 
monosyllabic answers to his attempts at con- 
versation. And even when he compelled 
her into listening or talking to him shef 
was not too gracious in her rejoinders to 
his raillery or his sentiment About her 
manner to him, even at its liveliest, there 
was a hard cold brightness, an absence of 
all glow or gentleniess. But he was not 
to be foiled. If one k6y failed he tried 
another, ^nd at last one day he struck z, 
true chord. He discovered, through Lottie, 
that she had a natural gift for drawing, 
and a great eagerness to use it He had 
seen one or two rough essays she had made, 
and when one day he brought her some 
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easy sketches, and lightly proposed to show 
her how to copy them, she could not quite 
resist the tempting offer. Pencils and paper 
were at hand, and then and there he gave 
her a first lesson. It was a great step 
gained^ and he made the most of it 
Henceforth it grew to be a settled thing 
that she should practise drawing when she 
came to Hawkstone. He did not oppress 
her with too much attention, but he gener- 
ally contrived to be so far at leisure as to 
look over her shoulder once or twice at 
least. Nor did she hide her satisfaction 
when he praised her rapid progress, though 
she took care to divest it of all trace of 
compliment to him. 

* I am glad you think I get on,' she said, 
*for I may find it very useful to be able 
to draw if I go but as a governess.' 

*And when do you propose entering on 
that inviting career ? ' he enquired. 

*I don't know. Not while Mrs. Redgrave 
lets me keep Lottie, at any rate. I suppose,- 
as long as Aunt Becky goes on school- 
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keeping, I ought to stay with her and make 
the best of it.' 

* YouVe a curious way of making the best 
of things/ 

' I don't understand you/ she retorted, 
doggedly. 

•Don't you? Then I'll explain. You've 
admitted that you delight in our moorland 
air and views, and that you take pleasure, 
too, in books and drawing. Now all these 
are to be got here to your heart's content, 
and yet you invent all manner of frivolous 
reasons for sitting sewing in that poky room 
at Hamelford, and teaching gaping babies 
their A B C 

She laughed a little at his scornful sum- 
mary of her pursuits. 

* The gaping babies suit me very well. 
I don't believe in too many holidays ; they 
only unsettle one.' 

* That's a sentence worthy of Miss Morton 
herself.' 

'Well, perhaps I borrowed it from her; 
but it's true all the same.* 
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Yet Freda, as she bent again over her 
drawing, reflected silently that she and her 
aunt seemed to have changed places of late, 
so eager was Miss Morton to promote these 
Hawkstone visits, and thereby to curry favour 
with the Redgraves. Freda could not alto- 
gether deny her own inconsistency. She 
did delight in that house, in the sketching 
and .reading, in the manifold amusements 
she found there. But she fought against 
the charm. In spite of Mrs. Redgrave's 
bland good-nature, and Stephen's obstinate 
friendliness, there was something in the link 
between them of the patron and the patronised 
which grated on her sensitive pride. 

This it was which in part prompted 
her to entrench lierself behind a coldj 
almost defiant, bearing towards Stephen. 
SJie liked to allude to her humble home 
occupations, to put in a word, now and 
again, showing that she recognised the differ- 
ence between their respective standings, 
and had no kind of wish to bridge it pver. 
And she did this none thq less because 
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he studiously ignored any such disparity. 
As time went on, however, she could not 
always maintain that attitude. Now and then, 
thrown off her guard, she laid down her arms, 
and gave herself up to the fascination of the 
moment. 

She never guessed it, but this very 
waywardness of hers attracted instead of 
repelling Stephen Redgrave. He had been 
so used to have everything his own way, 
and had been generally so well treated 
by women, plain and pretty, young and 
old, that it was a new experience to find 
this dark-eyed damsel, who had spent all 
her days in the quiet of a coast village, 
coolly canvassing his views, ridiculing his 
well-turned compliments, and rejecting his 
good offices with something like impatience. 
And then the moments when his efforts were 
crowned with success, when she was inveigled 
unawares into gay laughter or enthusiasm, 
these had about them a spice of keen excite- 
ment He learned, almost unconsciously, to 
study her words and looks, often affecting 
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indeed an unconcern equal to her own, but 
always keeping on the watch for that peculiar 
gleam of interest and pleasure which would 
sometimes light her face. He racked his 
brains to find entertainment for her, all the 
while saying to himself that, if this were 
pastime to him, at least it might be very 
good for her. She was an apt pupil, and 
it could not but be of service to her to 
learn whatever he could teach her ; and, 
moreover, was it not common charity to 
enliven her monotonous existence ? Of the 
burnt fingers as to which his step-mother 
had warned him there certainly was not sign 
enough at present to satisfy his vanity, far 
less to trouble his conscience. 

* I believe, if the truth were known, I 'm 
the more smitten of the two,' he said to 
himself one evening, as he paced slowly up 
and down the broad garden walk smoking 
his evening cigar. * The little thing is 
wonderfully captivating with her changeable 
ways ; and for her face, it's an insult to call 
it pretty. No pretty face that ever I saw 
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could hold a candle to it Those eyes of 
hers are beginning to haunt me more than 
I quite like, — but there's no danger ! If I 
were disposed to take the leap, that sour 
old aunt would be enough to scare me back ; 
and besides, it would almost bring my mother 
out of her grave if I took to wife a girl 
whose father was a vagabond horse-dealer, 
and a thoroughgoing rogue beside if all tales 
are true/ 

And then he fell to recalling how his 
mother had reckoned on his marrying a lady 
for the credit of the Suttons, and how to 
the very last it had stuck in her throat 
that her own husband, fond as she was of 
him, was not a born and bred gentleman. 
He remembered that when they fetched him 
home from school the day before she died, 
she had lain holding his hand, as he stood 
at her bedside, telling him about his grand- 
father the archdeacon, and his uncle the 
colonel, and bidding him follow in their 
steps and never forget that he came of 
good blood. There was a good deal of 
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nonsense, no doubt, in that sort of feeling ; 
but probably it was hereditary, for he was 
conscious that he had some of it himself. 
He wondered what kind of man he would 
have been if she had lived. She had been 
apt to pull the curb rather tight, and they 
might have quarrelled sometimes, though he 
was not much given to quarrelling. And 
then he began to wonder further, whether 
Freda had a temper, and thought that he 
should like to see her with her blood well up. 

A day or too later, he might have had 
his wish, if he had chanced to be in the 
parlour at Hamelford, just after supper-time. 
Freda had risen from her chair, and was 
standing with both hands grasping the back 
of it, confronting her aunt with a flushed 
agitated face. 

'How dare you say it.*^' she was crying, 
in vehement anger. * What right have you 
to say such things to me.*^' 

' What right, indeed ? ' retorted Miss Morton, 
herself considerably roused ; * I wonder who 
has a right to speak plainly to you if I 
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haven't. I said, and I say it again, that 
when you fight shy, as you do, of a well- 
looking gentleman like Mr. Redgrave, and 
turn up your nose at his attentions, it looks 
uncommonly as if you were sweet on some 
one else; as if — not to mince the matter 
any longer — ^you had a hankering, after all, 
for Mark Cameron.' 

She stopped, and looked full at the girl, 
as if to measure the effect of her words. 
At the sound of Mark's name thus rudely 
dragged in the colour forsook Freda's cheeks, 
leaving them paler even than their wont; 
and her voice, when she spoke again, was 
low and trembling with suppressed passion. 

'You know that is a lie! You know that 
I don't care a pin's head about Mark ; or 
if you didn't know it before, you do now. 
As for Mr. Redgrave, he will do me neither 
good nor harm. He is nothing to me one 
way or the other.' 

* She paused, drew a long breath, and then 
ended in a voice of cold determination, 

* Aunt Becky ! if you ever say again what 
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you said just now, Til go — I don't care how 
or where, but I'll go somewhere out of your 
reach for evermore.' And vouchsafing not 
a word further she departed upstairs, and 
appeared no more that night. 

That had been a rash venture — so Miss 
Morton acknowledged to herself, as she sat 
plying her knitting-needles ; and it wasn't 
easy to say whether it would do good or 
harm. Maybe the girl was right after all, 
and Mr. Redgrave meant only to amuse 
himself. Well, time would show ; and with 
this oracular conclusion, she decided to 
dismiss perplexing topics from her mind, 
and to entertain the more agreeable question 
of a new black silk gown. 

Freda longed for the like power of for- 
getfulness, but her aunt's thrust had pierced 
too deeply to be so cured. She had be- 
lieved that out of sight would be out of 
mind, that all those old times had been 
blotted out for ever; and now to-night, 
after all these many months, they had been 
revived again in a moment through one 
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taunting speech. Oh, it was cruel, it was 
shameful to bring up that old tale against 
her! What could she do that she had not 
already done to prove the accusation false ? 
And then a thought struck her, and she 
grasped greedily at the one expedient which 
offered, the one evidence she could bring that 
she was not the love-sick girl her aunt sup- 
posed her. Hitherto she had kept Stephen 
at arm's length, lest haply she might play 
her humbling part a second time, and find 
herself favoured or neglected as a man's 
idle fancy might dictate. She was ready 
now to run that risk. She would henceforth 
need no persuasions to draw her over to 
Hawkstone. She would enter, without con- 
straint or hesitation, into the new pleasures 
and interests opening before her there ; but 
she would never reckon on them. She 
would hold them so lightly that she could 
let them go without a pang when the 
time should come. She would make it clear 
to Stephen that her peace was nowise in 
his power. 
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So she determined, as she lay waketiil 
far into the night, framing those laws for 
her future conduct so easy to make, often 
so hard to keep. The next time a sum- 
mons came to Hawkstone she vied with 
Lottie in her readiness to go, her wil- 
lingness to linger there, sipping the sweets 
of that easy happy life. Stephen was 
quick to mark her altered mood, and 
to notice how much more readily she 
accepted his help when puzzled over the 
French verbs in his dictionary, or when 
the blues and reds in her paint-brush 
refused to blend into their proper tints. 
But he was careful to give his aid in a 
quiet matter-of-course way, and never to 
betray such satisfaction as might, perchance, 
startle her back into reserve. Indeed to 
him it almost seemed as if he were taming 
somq rare shy animal that, wrongly handled, 
might break away at any moment. Now 
and then he would take up a book and 
read to her while she drew ; and then it 
would perhaps happen that if he made a 
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show of stopping, her dark eyes would be 
lifted to his face, seconding the eager entreaty 
that he would go on yet a little longer; and 
he would yield, well pleased that she had 
learnt to make even such small petitions, 
Lottie sometimes broke in upon these con- 
ferences,' much to Stephen's discontent. He 
would have liked to know whether her 
sudden irruptions were equally unwelcome 
to Freda ; but if so, she made no sign. 
She was ready as ever to play with the 
child, or to listen to her, and would never 
abet him in devising an excuse for her 
dismissal. 

One day — it was a warm June evening, 
and they were about to start homewards — 
Freda begged Lottie to wait a minute while 
she examined a strange beetle she had just 
found among the rose-bushes. Stephen 
fetched his magnifying-glass ; and as she knelt 
beside the garden seat admiring the green 
and golden wings, he was prompted to say — 

* I almost fancy you are beginning to con- 
sider it a pardonable sin to amuse yourself 
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here. At least you're not in such desperate 
haste to get away/ 

She suspended her close inspection of the 
lustrous insect, and looked up at him com- 
posedly. 

'No; I'm not in any haste to get away, 
I see now that, as people say, it is best to 
make hay while the sun shines.' 

It was not the sort of answer he had 
wanted, and it nettled him. 

* Does that mean that you think it won't 
always shine ? Do you suppose we are 
likely to give you the cold shoulder some 
day? What a good opinion you must have 
of us!' he observed, ironically. 

' How can I tell ? I don't know much 
of your ways. I daresay you would, if I 
gave you an opportunity.* 

'Thank you!' he returned, with a grave 
bow ; * we shall see.' 

' The chances are, though,' proceeded Freda, 
in the same dry tone, 'that I shall tire first 
I'm rather given to freaks and fancies, as 
perhaps you've found out already ; and I can't 
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ever be sure that I shall be in the same 
mind two days together. Just now I find 
it decidedly pleasanter to spend my afternoons 
up here than in the schoolroom at home.* 

She waited for a response, but he was 
intent on adjusting the point of his pencil- 
case, and she continued lightly, 

' So while I am in the mind, I 'd best 
make hay, as I said. Don't you think so } ' 

* Oh, certainly ; * and, deigning no further 
remark, he picked up a stick and whistled 
Ponto to fetch it. 

For once he was thoroughly offended. He 
had believed that he was advancing in her 
good graces ; and now his first cautious 
sounding had elicited this cold-blooded 
explanation. His chagrin took a form 
unusual in him. When next she came to 
Hawkstone he volunteered her no assistance, 
but betook himself to his business about 
the farm, and bestowed all his notice upon 
Lottie. Freda would not allow to herself 
that she was in the least mortified or 
concerned, but she certainly was more than 
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usually conscious of his goings and comings. 
She had no idea that she had displeased 
him, for he had always hitherto received 
her unceremonious speeches with an almost 
provoking serenity. As she sat at her 
drawing, and he leant against the window- 
frame joking with Lottie, she had an 
unreasonable desire to do or say something 
to attract his attention ; but she resisted 
it stoutly, and went home without having 
exchanged with him half-a-dozen sentences* 
Nevertheless, she was especially impatient 
for her next visit She wanted to see 
whether the cloud had blown over; for ill- 
humour, as she told herself, was always 
irritating when there was neither rhyme nor 
reason for it This time Stephen was not so 
impenetrably silent, and even condescended 
to an occasional smile ; but he still kept 
up a dignified reserve, very unlike hiiS 
natural geniality. He did not find it 
altogether easy to support this manner; 
but, pique apart, he had conceived a notion 
that Freda would esteem him more if she 
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did not find him too accessible ; and Freda's 
regard, if only for the sake of his own self- 
love, he must contrive to win. It was too 
absurd to have this child treating him as 
if he were of no account at all. He would 
have pronounced his plan decidedly successful 
if he had known how much she missed his 
guidance and companionship. Again and 
again she was tempted to appeal to him 
to clear up some perplexity, or share some 
discovery ; but she was resolute not to 
betray her need of help or sympathy, 
unless he proffered them ; nay, even then 
she was by no means sure that she would 
accept his overtures. 

The question, however, settled itself one 
bright afternoon. She was sitting in the 
shaded drawing-room, a bunch of wild- 
flowers and a fat volume on her knee, 
and Lottie nursing her doll on the foot- 
stool at her feet. There was hardly any 
sound to be heard except the humming of 
the bees outside the wide-open window, 
and the rustle of the pages of her book 
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as she turned them oven Stephen was 
there too, leaning back in the easiest of 
arm-chairs, with his eyes shut, half asleep 
apparently, and with a newspaper held in 
his drooping hand. Mrs. Redgrave was 
busy in her store-cupboard upstairs. Lottie 
began to sing a nursery ditty to Miss 
Marie Antoinette. 

' Hush,' said Freda, in a low voice, * not 
just now, Lottie dear,' and she glanced up 
covertly at Stephen's profile. 

'Why not,"^' asked the child in the same 
undertone ; * does it bother you ? ' 

' Yes, rather. I can't make this out ; I 
shan't be long, though.' 

Stephen's head had moved a little, and 
he was looking at her from beneath his 
half-closed lids; but she did not see him, for 
her eyes were again traversing the closely- 
printed pages, and her brows were drawn 
together into a frown. Presently she raised 
herself impatiently in her chair, took up 
one of the half-withered plants, scrutinised 
It afresh, and turned back to her book 
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again with a suppressed sigh. At this new 
movement Stephen roused up, stretched 
himself lazily, strolled first to the window, 
looked out for a minute on the garden, all 
bathed in sunshine, and then, letting the green 
blind fall again, came behind Freda's chair, 
and said in his old pleasant kindly voice, 

* What is it ? You'd better let me help 
you/ 

* It doesn't matter. I ought to be able 
to find it out for myself,' she returned 
petulantly, not yielding up the book. 

*You expect to get on too fast Tell me 
what you want to find.' 

' Only the name of this stupid little pink 
flower. I knew it the other day, and now 
I can't recollect it. But never mind ; I 'd 
sooner make it out for myself.' 

' You're hunting in the wrong part. See 
here!' and kneeling down beside her, he 
put her on the right track. 

' Thank you ! now I can manage,' she 
said, with some lingering irritation still in 
her voice. 
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But he would not be dismissed. He 
waited patiently and silently till she had 
lighted on the description and recognised 
it. Then she looked up at him, mollified 
but not content : 

■'It wasn't really that I cared so much 
for the name; but I hate to be beaten^ 
and after all you did help me. It vexes 
me to see how badly I get on alone.' 

' Then don't try. I 'm ready to act tutor, 
as you know very well ; only, after your 
warning the other day that you would soon 
tire of us, I thought it more prudent not 
to obtrude myself;' and he laughed not 
quite merrily. 

* I am afraid I was rude,' she said more 
humbly than usual : * I ought not to have 
been, for you are very kind to me always.' 

' Never mind the rudeness. Let bygones 
be bygones ; and now, shall we put this 
dry book by and do a little Shakespeare 
together under the walnut-tree yonder?* 




CHAPTER X. 

* This world is not for aye, nor 'tis not strange 
That even our lores should with our fortunes change.' 

T'S the heaviest crop they've carried 
these ten years past; so Martin 
tells me. Did I not say truly 
that I was born under a lucky star?' quoth 
Stephen, coming up in his white shirt-sleeves, 
armed with a haymaker's rake, to the haycock 
dn which Mrs. Redgrave, Freda, and Lottie 
sat enthroned together. He addressed him- 
self more especially to Freda, but it was his 
stepmother who answered him. 

' It's a good beginning, Steenie. If every- 
IJiing turns out as well, we shall have you 
driving your carriage and pair about the 
country before you are many years olden' 
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'No, I shall stick to the dog-cart — nothing 
so convenient ; and for you, mother, surely 
you never would desert the old pony- 
chaise ?' 

* Not I,' she rejoined, laughing ; * but some- 
body else may have a word to say about 
that one of these days, when you bring your 
wife home to Hawkstone.' 

* My wife, indeed ! We don't mean to 
indulge in any such vanities — do we, Lottie ?' 
said he gaily, turning to the child, and 
covering her with an armful of the sweet- 
scented hay which was immediately thrown 
back at him. 

* There, that will do!' interposed Mrs. Red- 
grave, pulling her litde girl down to her 
side again, and pushing back the ruffled 
hair from her face. * It's too hot for such 
play, Lottie.' 

* You might say so indeed,' returned Stephen, 
*if you'd been out in the sun yonder for 
the last two hours. I never felt anything 
like it. As for you, you are in clover under 
this big elm — literally,' he added, reaching 
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out to pick some of the purple blossoms 
growing close to the hedge, and tossing 
them one by one into Freda's lap. *What 
have you been doing with yourselves while 
I've been slaving away out there?' 

*Just nothing at all,' said Freda, smiling, 
as she looked up at him, 'except admiring 
your industry. Mrs. Redgrave had a nap, 
though she won't admit it, and Lottie 
and I tried to fight with the plantain- 
heads ; but it was too exhausting, and we 
gave up.' 

'Would it be too exhausting for you to 
come with me to that copse yonder? I'm 
sure I've done my duty, and I want to 
show you the view of Hamelford. There's 
shade all along this side of the field, and 
the sun is low now.' 

'Yes, I'll come,' she said, rising with 
alacrity. ' It will wake me up. I was 
getting drowsy myself.' 

So they left Lottie and her mother in 
possession of the haycock, and went slowly 
along over the freshly-cut grass to the gate 
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leading into the little wood. Once within 
it the path grew steep and winding, and 
they had to force a passage upward through 
the overgrown bushes, Stephen leading the 
way, and stopping now and again to hold 
hack a straggling branch or give a helping 
hand when the ascent was very difficult 
It was hot work, though the leaves overhead 
screened them well ; and Freda was not sorry 
when they came suddenly on a rough rustic 
seat, and halted there to rest The under-* 
wood had been cleared for a few feet around 
it, the grass and moss grew fresh and green 
beneath their feet, and the ferns had curled 
their delicate fronds round the twisted wood- 
work. It was a nook most refreshing to 
the eye this sultry day; but that which 
most delighted Freda was an opening made 
in the trees before them, through which 
could be seen the sunny fields, the grey 
gables, and farm-buildings of Hawkstone; 
and beyond, the moors and the long blue 
sea-line. 

' How lovely, how delicious !' she exclaimed. 
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*0h, I'm glad I came; I would not have 
missed this for anything/ 

'No*; you ought to have been here before, 
but you see it's, as the country people say, 
a gay step from the farm; and, after all, 
you are seeing it in perfection now. It never 
looks so well as on one of these blazing 
days. The cool green here makes such a 
framework for all that sunshine.' 

* Is this wood yours "i ' Freda asked, after 
letting her eyes feast themselves for awhile 
on the fair scene. 

' Yes. Old Roger had an eye for the 
picturesque, and he bought these outlying 
fields mainly, I fancy, that he might have 
a bird's-eye view of all his property. Barring 
the big hay-field down below, this is not very 
good farming land ; but they tell me he used 
to come up here and spy at the men, as 
they worked, through his glass.' 

* He could scarcely have wanted a glass 
for the hay-field. How clearly one can see 
everything! — Mrs. Redgrave, and Lottie in 
her pink frock, and even the men at the 
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further comer. Do you see that one close 
beside the cart, in the scarlet shirt, just having 
a pull at the stone bottle ? ' 

' No, I can't say that I do,' said Stephen, 
laughing ; ' but, as it is a sight you may 
observe at almost any minute of the day, I 
am ready to take it on trust. And now 
look about for Hamelford/ 

She soon found it, the cluster of dingy 
brown-red roofs nestling in the gully between 
the two hills. 

' It looks better from this distance than 
it does when you are in it,' she observed. 
* But Hawkstone looks well everywhere — 
inside and out. Really I think one might 
almost guess how bright and cozy the rooms 
are, even from the glimpses we can get 
here of the stone walls and chimney-stacks. 
How the sun must be streaming in through 
that west window just now ! ' 

* Yes,' said Stephen, his eyes following 
hers ; * it is a dear old place. I would not 
change it for the grandest house in the 
county.' 
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He spoke with unwonted earnestness, and 
then began to hum softly to himself as he 
had a way of doing when he happened to 
be thinking. 

Freda did not disturb his meditations. 
She was perfectly content to sit there as 
long as he pleased, enjoying the shadowy 
stillness of the wood and all the summer 
beauty of the landscape beyond. She was 
glad to know that he enjoyed it too — 
that he comprehended the vague pleasure 
which, keen as it was, slje could hardly 
have described. He was very quick in 
reading her emotions, and she no longer 
resented his close observation. Since that 
passage over the botany book they had been 
capital friends; and though Stephen's hands 
had been full of late, and she had seen 
less of him than usual, they had grown in 
intimacy. She talked to him freely, took 
all his banter with good-humour, and often 
returned it in kind. Now and then, when 
she was alone, a fear would suddenly strike 
her lest she should be slipping unawares 
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into the very danger she had so fully pur- 
posed to avoid — ^lest she should be learning 
to depend too much on him and on his 
kindness. But she put it aside, for she was 
sure that her eyes were open, and that she 
saw him truly. He liked her — ^took an interest 
in her ; just that, and no more* He had 
never given a hint of love, he had never even 
sworn eternal friendship. And she was glad 
that he had not, for she might have been 
foolish enough to believe him* She was 
not thinking of all this now, however. She 
was simply revelling in the glory of the 
western sky as it melted from azure into 
a faint tender green, and watching the 
changing rose-tints of the light clouds 
above. She had not observed that Stephen's 
low humming had ceased, when he spoke to 
her abruptly. 

* Freda * — he always called her so now*— 
' do you remember my once telling you that 
I had everything to my mind ? I dare say 
you don't — it's a long while ago.' 

* Ah, but I do,' she returned frankly, * It 
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was in the Melcombe woods, the first — 
no, not the first — the second time I ever 
saw you/ 

' I could not say as much as that now. 
There is something that I have not got 
that I wish for very much indeed, and can't 
well do without' 

*That comes of being so fortunate,' she 
said, lightly. ' The more you have, the more 
you want. What is this important something 
that you can't do without ? ' 

*You, Freda 1 I want to have you for 
my wife.' 

There was a dead silence. She had 
been looking at him only a minute before, 
but she had turned her face aside now 
so that he could not easily see it. He 
waited for her to speak till he could wait 
no longer. 

' Say something, Freda ; give me some 
answer,' he urged, with more of entreaty in 
his tone th^^n there had been at first. 

She looked round and met his eyes, her 
own full of starded wistful questioning, 
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' Do you really mean it ? Are you sure 
that you are in earnest?' 

* Yes, indeed. How can you ask me ? 
Do I look as if I were joking? Surely you 
must have guessed it before this?' 

' Indeed, I have not,' she answered in a 
low tone. 

* At least you know it how. I love you, 
Freda ; I want to marry . you. Will you 
have me ? ' 

Once again she gave him no answer. 
Once again her face was averted, so that 
he could not read its expression. 

His heart began to beat faster than it 
had ever beaten in. his life before. Was 
she going to throw him over after all? 
He got up from his seat, and kneeling 
down in front of her, took her unresisting 
hand in both of his, and looked full into 
her eyes. 

' Freda, I am waiting : speak to me, — can't 
you care for me at all ? ' he asked, pleadingly, 
and with a tremulous anxiety in his voice. 

* Yes,' she said,, earnestly meeting his gaze ; 
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•I; care for you very much. I will marry 
you, if you are sure you wish it' 

* And you love me ? ' he asked again, as 
if her words were hardly strong enough to 
satisfy him. 

' I would not marry you unless I did.' 

' But you were a long while making up 
your mind about it,' he persisted. ' I was 
getting quite afraid that you would say " No " 
when you did speak.' 

' A long while ! ' she exclaimed. * Two 
minutes, at the most, to say whether I would 
give myself to you, for better, for worse, till 
death us do part ; ' . and she repeated the words 
as though they had already been sounding 
in her ears. ' I don't think two minutes 
was very long for that.' 

•But it could not have taken you quite 
by surprise,' he said, as he took his seat 
again beside her, not releasing the hand he 
held. * You must have seen lately that I was 
over head and ears in love with you.' 

* No ; I did not see it. Sometimes, just 
for a moment ' — ^and she raised her candid 
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honest eyes to his — ' I did fancy it ; but 
then I knew the difference there was be- 
tween us in -money and knowledge and 
station, and I felt sure you could not mean 
that'* 

'And what did you suppose I meant?' 
' I thought you liked me, and liked to talk 
to me and teach me, though I could not 
quite understand why you should. I thought 
you were glad to have me as a companion, 
and did not much consider whether it was 
good for me or not' 

It was so nearly what had been the truth 
until a very short time back, that it was 
fortunate for Stephen that his sunburnt cheeks 
hid his rising colour. 

* And so,' Freda proceeded, * I knew that 
I must take care of myself; and that was 
why I held back even when I began to 
like you,' 

* So you did like me a little ? You have 
come r6und so much lately that I thought 
there must be just a grain of love fot me 
in some corner of your heart, or I don't 
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know when I should have plucked up courage 
to pop the question/ 

' No I ' she said emphatically. ' I did not 
love you. I liked you — I admired you — a 
little — ^a good deal, perhaps ; but I would 
never have hved you in the way you mean 
while I believed you did not really care 
for me. I think/ . and her eyes sparkled 
and her voice grew clearer, 'that it is a 
contemptible thing — ^a degrading thing — for 
a girl to give her love where it is not 
wanted.' 

^ But you see it is wanted here,' he said, 
laughing at her energy, and putting his arm 
about her to draw her closer to him ; ' and 
you have some ready for me now, haven't 
you ?' 

• Yes ! oh, yes — how could I help it ? I 
never thought that I could be so happy — 
that anything so good could come to me.' 

' I think there must have been a bit — 
a very wee bit of love before,' Stephen 
said, in something of his old tone ; ' though 
you won't own to it' 
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' If there was I did not know it But it 
doesn't much matter now, does it ? You 
can't imagine,' she added, after a pause, and 
speaking in a quick excited way, 'how 
strange and wonderful it is to me to know 
that you do care for me — ^always will care 
for me, as long as I live. I have had so 
little love — it is like a new sense.' 

It was scarcely less strange to him to 
have this girl, once so unapproachable, 
yielding to his embrace, looking up at 
him with that bright eager light in her 
beautiful eyes. 

' We must go back to the mother,' he 
said presently. * I can't keep my good 
fortune to myself any longer ; I want to 
proclaim it far and wide. There's an old 
man with a bundle of sticks, making his 
way through the wood yonder : don't you 
think he would wish to be introduced to 
my future wife ? ' 

Freda laughed responsively. If she was 
not quite prepared for such general publicity, 
she had no desire to hide her light under 
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a bushel. Her heart was bounding with the 
new pride and delight of being chosen and 
beloved. 

* Freda has not yet objected to the green 
chaise, mother/ said Stephen, gravely, as he 
dropped again into the nest of hay, and 
made room for her beside him; 'so I think 
she'll do ; don't you ?' 

Mrs. Redgrave looked at him for a moment, 
rather at sea — ^then at Freda, and grasped 
the situation. 

' I Ve been half expecting it,' said she 
heartily, ' this month back. Well, Steenie, 
you might have done worse ;' and she held 
out her hand cordially. 

* He might have done much better,' said 
Freda, laughing and blushing. 

* You see he doesn't think so, and he 
ought to be the best judge. Well, 
this is a fine end to our haymaking. 
Lottie child, kiss your brother and wish 
him joy.' 

Lottie did as she was bid, and then asked, 
. not unnaturally — 
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•What for?' 

'Because I'm going to have the prettiest 
and nicest little wife in all England,' said 
Stephen, patting her cheek. 

•Why, you said wives were vanities just 
now/ protested Lottie, rather scandalised at 
such inconsistency. 

' So I did, but there are exceptions to every 
rule, and this is an exception,' laying his 
hand on Freda's arm. 'Don't you think she 
will make rather a nice sister?' 

'Is it Freda?' asked the child eagerly. 

'Yes, it's Freda. What do you say to 
that?' 

Lottie's answer was to precipitate herself 
on Freda's lap, and hug her tightly round 
the neck. 

'And we shall both live at Hawkstone!' 
she exclaimed gleefully, looking at it from 
her own point of view, 

'To be sure. See what advantages the 
arrangement opens up^ But, mother, do you 
know what time it is? We ought to be 
on our way home ; and I rather think the 
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waggon has been waiting for the last half- 
hour/ 

As they walked towards it Stephen let 
Lottie take possession of Freda's hand,, 
and himself fell a little behind with Mrs. 
Redgrave. 

'And so you won't forbid the banns?' he 
asked her gaily. 

'Not I ; you are your own master, and 
have a full right to please yourself, and you 
can well afford to do it. I'm always glad 
to see people marry for love, and I like 
Freda. As for her being a teacher, why 
it's not for me certainly to turn up my 
nose at her on that score since I am but 
a farmer's daughter myself.. No, Steenie! 
I thought I was bound to warn you, but 
I never at all expected you'd heed my 
warning if she happened to hit your fancy. 
As I told you at the time, I thought more 
of her than of you. But all's well that 
ends well, and I hope you'll spend many 
happy years together.' 

'We mean to try! I made some rash 
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assertions, if I remember right, on that occa- 
sion, but you showed more foresight. She 
is enough to turn any man's head/ 

'Are you tired?' Stephen asked Freda, 
when they had been for some time threading 
their way through the green lanes towards 
the farm. 

At his question her face broke into a smile. 

'Tired! no.' 

She made answer in a bright alert voice, 
that seemed to say there was a new life in 
her defying weariness. 

' Then shall we get out and walk ? It is 
hardly a mile, and it is quite cool now. If 
we take the short way across the fields 
we shall be at home as soon as the waggon 
party.' 

She agreed, nothing loth, and he stopped 
the waggon and helped her out 

* It is a relief to escape all that jolting 
and jingling,' he said, when they had crossed 
the stile and he had drawn her hand through 
his arm with an air of fond possession. 
' See, the moon is rising already. It is a 
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perfect evening, and we hardly seem to 
have begun our talk yet There are a 
hundred things I want to say and hear/ 

* Then you shall begin, and my turn will 
come presently.' 

'Well, firstly, Tm curious to know when 
you* began to like me. You didn't think 
much of me that day when I overtook you 
in the Melcombe woods.' 

* I [did. I thought you were a very 
" proper man," ' looking up with shy pride 
at his tall well-knit figure and fresh comely 
face. 

* That's nothing,' said he, pretending to 
shake his head, but by no means insensible 
to the sweet flattery. * Never mind my looks. 
What did you think of me ? ' 

' Shall I tell you honestly ? ' 
' To be sure. I'm all anxiety to know.' 
' I thought you had a very good opinion 
of yourself.' 

* I 'm afraid I have,' he agreed, laughing 
good-humouredly. * You'll have to snub me, 
in order to bring me to a better frame 
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of mind Well, and what else did you 
think?' 

' That you were good-natured and polite, 
but rather provoking. That's really all I 
made out the first day.' 

' And the next, and the next ? ' 

' Oh, I found that you were pleasant ' and 
merry, and that you knew a great deal more 
about everything than anyone I'd ever come 
across, and that you were thoughtful in all 
manner of ways. You took a great deal of 
trouble for me, even when I was most dis- 
agreeable.' 

' Did I ? and shall I tell you why ? Shall 
I make my confession now ? I never thought 
you disagreeable. When I met you that day 
in the wood I said to myself that you had 
the most winning face I had ever seen ; not 
handsome, you know, or exactly pretty perhaps, 
but altogether enchanting. I thought I should 
like to know more of you ; and when I got t£ 
know you well I found that your face was not 
the best part of you. I wonder if you have 
""" notion how bewitching you are, Freda?' 
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* How should I have ? ' she asked with just 
a tinge of bitterness. * No one ever found 
me so ; hardly anyone ever cared for me in 
the least.' 

They walked on until_ they reached the 
gate leading into the home paddock. Beyond 
lay the garden and the house in the soft 
evening light, the crescent moon rising slowly 
above the moorland. 

Stephen halted there, and, leaning his 
elbow on the upper rail, slipped his other 
arm round Freda, holding her so that she 
could not turn away from him. 

* I want you to tell me something,' he said, 
looking down at her. * You said just now 
that there was hardly anyone who cared for 
you. That means there was someone. I 
think I can guess who the someone may 
have been.' 

* Who ? ' she asked, not flinching in the 
least from his close gaze. 

* That same young sailor who caught my 
horse so cleverly last autumn.' 

* No,' she replied with a certain irony, * it 

VOL. I. R 
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was not him I meant ; it was his grand- 
mother.' 

Stephen could not help laughing at the 
bathos, and she laughed with him. 

* Still/ he continued persistently, * are you 
sure that you did not care for that sailor, 
or he for you ? He was a handsome 
fellow, and I remember some tell-tale blushes 
when I asked you who he was. I'm not 
a very jealous man ; but I should like to hear 
something more about him.' 

* I will tell you,' said Freda, speaking very 
steadily, though with a visible effort. * You 
have a right to know ; and I am glad you 
have asked me because I might have found 
it hard to begin. There is not much to tell. 
His name is Mark Cameron. We played 
together when we were children. When he 
first went to sea I missed him very much ; 
but he came back after a little while— only a 
few months — quite altered. He went away 
again just after you saw us, and he didn't 
even bid me good-bye. There, that is the 
story ; not a very exciting one, is it ? ' 
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'And did you break your heart after 
him?' Stephen asked, not greatly dismayed 
at tliis revelation. 

She laughed. 

* Not that I'm aware of. Are you afraid 
that you've got hold of a damaged article ? 
Indeed, you may be easy as to that I did 
care for him, but I had learnt to do very 
well without him long before I came across 
you. I think I should have killed myself 
if I had found that I was such a pitiful 
idiot as to pine for him.' 

She had spoken rapidly, in short abrupt 
sentences. 

* And what has become of him?' 

* I can't tell. I 've never heard a syllable 
about him since he left Hamelford.' 

* I wonder whether he is ever likely to 
turn up again?' Stephen speculated. * If he 
does, he mustn't expect me to give you 
up to him.' 

She shrunk almost as if he had hurt her. 

* He would not be in the least likely to 
thank you for the gift. I'm yours now, 
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yours altogether ; and — Stephen ' — the new 
name coming doubtfully and timidly from 
her lips, * mayn't we put him out of sight ? 
He does not belong to these new happy 
days that are coming to you and me. He 
belongs to a dreary time that is past and 
gone, dead and buried long ago.' 

When she looked at him so anxiously, 
when she spoke to him so pleadingly, he 
would have found it hard to resist any 
appeal she might have made ; and besides, 
as he had truly said, he was not a jealous 
man, and had small fear that the sailor 
would prove a dangerous rival. 

He stooped down and softly kissed her. 

* We'll dismiss him then,' he agreed, * from 
this time forth for evermore. And now having 
made our several shrifts, let us in to supper. 
I see lights already in the dining-room, and 
I'm inclined to think that happiness makes 
one hungry.' 

* I don't think I 've heard your shrift,' 
suggested Freda, as he unlatched the gate 
to let her through. 
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'What! not that I was weak enough to 
fall in love with you at first sight. What 
more would you have ? The rest must 
bide for another time ; but I don't remember 
just now anything half so heinous as that/ 

Stephen's heart was very light that evening. 
Over and over again, when he heard Freda's 
blithe laugh and when his eyes met hers, 
he said to himself that he had done a 
good day's work ; that he had drawn a prize 
in the lottery. 





CHAPTER XL 

' Dumb with amaze she' stood, as a storm-stumied nestlmg 
Fallen from bough or from eave lies dumb.' 

N D SO you won't let me come 
all the way home with you ? ' 
asked Stephen discontentedly the 
next morning. 

He and Freda were standing together on 
the crest of the hill just above Hamelford, 
Lottie having been left behind at Hawkstone. 
' No, indeed, I won't Aunt Becky might 
offer to embrace you if her feelings were 
very overpowering ; you had much better 
give her time to cool down first' 

'You seem to expect that she will receive 

the intelligence with favour,' observed Stephen. 

* I should be sorry to say that It all de- 
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pends upon her mood. She will think it 
a good match, no doubt/ looking at him 
merrily ; * but then, on the other hand, she will 
lose my valuable services. However, if she 
is vexed it won't be for the first time ; and 
as to hindering me, it's too late for that 
now, isn't it ? ' and with a triumphant smile 
she left him. 

Yes! there was triumph mingling with her 
deeper gladness ; and, walking down the High 
Street in the bright morning light,' she was 
conscious that she should have a vivid satis- 
faction in making her announcement to Miss 
Morton, let her take it as she might. She 
did not take it in either of the two ways 
Freda had expected. She showed no dismay 
at the prospect of her single-handed toils ; 
but neither did she display any of the elation 
which Freda had thought the good match 
might produce. 

* I am going to marry Mr. Redgrave.' So 
the girl had told her, with scarcely any pre- 
face, and for a moment she had answered 
absolutely nothing. When she did speak, 
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her first impulse, oddly enough, seemed to 
be to justify herself — to wash her hands, as 
she herself phrased it, of the whok affair. 

* Going to marry Mr. Redgrave,' she re- 
peated slowly. * Very well ; you will do as 
you like. You have settled it for yourself, 
and it is not for me to interfere.' 

Then she rose from her chair, walked ta 
the dresser, for they were in the kitchen, 
and began shelling beans with her back 
towards Freda. 

' I suppose you are rather surprised ? ' 
Freda asked, carelessly. 

' Of course I am surprised. People will 
say,' she continued in a sharp high voice, 
' that I expected it all along, and that I 've 
wanted to bring it about because he is well- 
to-do. But that's a likely story, isn't it } 
If he is well off I don't suppose much of 
his money will find its way into my pocket; 
and it can't be for my interest to be left 
to shift for myself just when I'm getting on 
in years.' 

' I 'm sure I don't know why people 
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should say any such things/ returned Freda, 
impatiently. 

* They will, though. The world's always 
ready enough to be spiteful. It served my 
turn, and yours too, to be on good terms 
with the Redgraves ; but how should I know 
that he'd be falling in love with you, or that 
you'd have him ? Well, as I said before, it's 
your concern not mine. I wash my hands of 
it altogether. Only remember,' and she turned 
round with a sort of vehemence, */ never 
urged your marrying Stephen Redgrave, nor 
heard so much as a hint of it before. It's 
your own doing, your own choice.' 

* Of course it is my own choice,' said 
Freda coldly, the old antagonistic feeling 
rising up strongly within her. * I don't 
think you need be at all afraid that I 
shall ever cast it up against you.' 

' And, pray, when is it to be ? ' asked 
Miss Morton abruptly, 'for I suppose you've 
settled it all.' 

'No, we have settled nothing. He only 
spoke to me yesterday.' 
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' It had better be soon — the sooner the 
better. I can't have him philandering about 
here, and your head will be too full of 
wedding clothes and wedding trips for much 
teaching, 111 warrant' 

* Yes, it had better be soon,' assented 
Freda. 

And it was not her lips alone that echoed 
her aunt's words. A great yearning was 
upon her to exchange this dreary home of 
hers, home only in name, for the sunshine 
of Hawkstone life. 

Miss Morton vouchsafed no further com- 
ment upon Freda's tidings, and it seemed 
to be tacitly agreed between them that the 
subject should be dropped ; but she was ready 
with her stiff old-fashioned congratulations 
when Stephen appeared next morning to 
claim his betrothed at once for a week's 
visit at the farm. Audacious as the request 
sounded she made no demur, and Freda 
had a secret conviction that she was glad 
to be rid of her at once. She said so to 
Stephen, as they sat together that same 
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evening in the Hawkstone garden watching 
the golden sunset. 

* I wonder why she hates me so. I really 
believe she can't bear the sight of me.' 

'AH the more reason that you should 
not inflict yourself upon her/ he remarked. 
* Now I, on the other hand, feel quite 
equal to enduring your society. Hence it 
naturally follows that we had better imme- 
diately name the day.' 

She did not protest, or affect a coyness 
which she could not feel. She only said 
simply, 

'It can be whenever you please, Steenie.' 

' Suppose I say to-morrow ! ' 

' That would be so very unreasonable that 
I should be afraid to marry you at all.' 

' Mother,' called Stephen to Mrs. Redgrave, 
who was just then crossing the lawn attended 
by Lottie and a large tabby cat, 'we want 
you here.' 

Then, as she came up to them, 

' Help us to decide a weighty point. How 
soon can we tie the marriage-knot?' 
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Mrs. Redgrave laughed. 

* Well, you are certainly losing no time. 
However, I always was against long engage- 
ments ; and there isn't any good reason for 
waiting, as far as I know. Let me see! 
We are in . the beginning of July now. 
Why shouldn't your wedding come off in 
September, as soon as the harvest is over?' 

' Too long to wait,' pronounced Stephen. 

But he was reminded that there were 
various garments to be bought, and pre- 
parations to be made ; and, moreover, that he 
could not take a long holiday in the harvest 
season of the year. So it was finally 
decided that in September it should be. 

* We must contrive divers ways of con- 
suming the intermediate time,' Stephen said 
when he and Freda were left alone again, 
^ or my patience won't hold out My business 
will have to take care of itself, as you know 
it can do on occasion, and you must spend 
your days up here : — or stay, I suppose, 
according to custom, the visits ought to 
be on my side now, oughtn't they?' 
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• I don't know/ returned Freda smiling, 
'but Aunt Becky especially mentioned that 
she objected to any philanderings.' 

' Did she ? How inhuman of her ! How- 
ever, I don't think it would be easy even 
for me to philander in that little back- 
parlour and that august presence ; so I 
vote that we set at nought custom, and 
that you come up here. Do you mean to 
keep up all your new accomplishments, now 
that you are not going to be a governess ? ' 

* Indeed I do. You know I love drawing, 
and besides I shall want them more than 
ever. It vexes me to think what an ignorant 
wife you will have, you who have so much 
learning.' 

' You foolish child ! My learning, as you 
call it, is scanty enough. I made the most 
of it to dazzle you ; but it's not very 
obtrusive generally. You've twice the clever- 
ness and perseverance that I have. I was 
always too idle,' he continued, leaning back 
and looking up at her, the picture of lazy 
content * I 've dabbled in a good many 
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things, but I Ve never gone deep. My 
mother had a fancy that I should go to 
college, and take to the law. I should 
have liked Cambridge well enough, but I 
could not face the legal drudgery ; so, when 
I came back from Bonn, I just settled down 
to farming like my forefathers.' 

' Was she much disappointed ? ' Freda 
asked. 

* She was dead then ; and though my father 
grumbled a little at the money he had thrown 
away on my French and German, I think 
he was glad at heart that I should follow 
the old trade. He knew that I should find 
a comfortable berth here one day, though he 
hadn't much to leave me himself 

* I suppose you are a rich man, Steenie ?' 
'Not as some people count riches. I've 

made no great investments, and I haven't 
got ;^ 1 0,000 hidden away in a stocking or 
a tea-pot; but I've more than enough for 
any reasonable wants, and I needn't think 
twice about spending a sixpence. Does that 
content you, Freda? While I live I hope 
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you'll always "walk in silk attire, and siller 
hae to spare;" and if I died, this old house 
and the land would not be such a bad 
provision for my widow till she found 
another spouse.' 

' I 'm not prepared to look on quite so far 
ahead till you begin to ill-treat me,' said 
Freda, smiling and putting her hand in his. 

He clasped it fondly. 

'You little woman ! I can hardly believe 
you are the person who used to cut short 
all my pretty speeches so scornfully. I think 
you must be a changeling.' 

* I think so too,' she returned dreamily ; 
* I feel like it. Do you remember that 
poem you once read me ? " The Lotos- 
Eaters" it was called.' 

* Yes ! What of it ?' 

* I don't know ; only it comes back to 
me this evening. I am very happy, Steenie.' 

'And I too,' he said tenderly; and so he 
was. Happier than he had ever been before ; 
happier a good deal than he had looked to 
be. He had known some qualms before- 
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hand as to how he might feel when the 
die was fairly cast; sundry misgivings that 
he was a fool, and that the world would dub 
him so. But all these had given way before 
the strong attraction this girl had for him ; and 
since he had won her they had altogether 
taken flight. He had scarcely any near 
kindred, and there was no one about him 
to oppose his choice or to impugn its 
wisdom ; while each passing hour added its 
quota to his own inward conviction that 
he had been very wise. For was she not 
altogether lovable, with her clear eyes and 
delicate skin, and the mobile mouth which 
showed each changing mood : lovable in her 
earnestness, her simplicity, her quick intelli- 
gence, her new-born gentleness ? It mattered 
little, after all, whether she came of a good 
stock, while she was herself so choice a 
morsel. 

' When shall we two meet again ? ' he asked 
on the day when he took her and his little 
sister back to Hamelford. 

He and Freda were alone together in the 
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litde parlour at the school-house, and he 
had hold of both her hands. In spite of 
his assertions and Miss Morton's im- 
pending entrance, he was greatly disposed 
to philander. 

' I can't get on long without you, Freda. 
If you don't appear very shortly, I give 
you fair warning that I shall come down 
with my slate and satchel, and establish 
myself on one of the benches yonder; or 
else I shall pack all your scholars out of 
doors, and get you to myself.' 

* That's a terrible threat, certainly. Would 
it pacify you if I were to come to Hawk- 
stone again on Saturday, just to stay over 
Sunday, you know ? ' 

*It might ^ have a soothing effect; but 
mustn't I show my face here before then ?' 

* No,' she said doubtfully, — then more 

decidedly, * Indeed I would sooner you 

didn't I ought to be of some use here, 

and I could settle to nothing if there were 

a chance of your coming in at any minute. 

There's Aunt Becky's step on the stairs. 
VOL. I. s 
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Good-bye, Steenie, till Saturday. Won't you 
come half-way to meet us?' 

*No; ril come all the way and fetch you- 
What time shall I be here?' 

*Not till after dinner, I must do my 
morning's work first. Good-bye again.* 

Yet, for all her bravery, it seemed to her 
when he had gone as though she were left 
there in captivity. 

Many a time, before the appointed Satur- 
day, she half repented that she had bid him 
keep away. It was so hard when he was 
not by to realise all that had befallen her. 
She might murmur to herself 'Stephen loves 
me,* but the whispered words were not 
satisfying. They would not call up the keen 
sense of pride and pleasure that came with 
the sight of his goodly face, the sound of 
his endearing words. Even the little notes 
he sent her had something unreal about them 
to her fanciful imagination ; and if she tried 
to picture his hand forming the bold strokes 
and dashes in his own sitting-room at Hawk- 
stone, the vision faded even as it was created, 
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and the written paper that she held seemed 
to belong to the dream-world. But soon she 
should see him again in the flesh. She . 
should hear him say how much he had 
missed her; she should feel his lingering 
touch upon her hair. With almost feverish 
impatience she counted the passing hours, 
and fretted inwardly that they lagged on so 
slowly. And now at last it was here, the 
looked-for morning! and after mid-day she 
might begin expecting him. But their meeting 
was to come sooner than she had reckoned 
upon ; for before the school- work began Miss 
Morton grimly announced that she intended 
herself to undertake it all. 

* I shall have it thrown on my hands 
before long, and the sooner I get accustomed 
to it the better. And so, as there's nothing 
to keep you here, you may as well be oflf 
at once. And you need not hurry back ; 
Monday or Tuesday will be all the same 
to me.' 

It was ungraciously put, but Freda was 
in no mood to be critical ; and she and 
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' Lottie were very shortly equipped for their 
walk and well on their way, carrying 
between them the bag which contained their 
modicum of luggage. 

*We shall take Steenie and mother by 
surprise/ Freda said gaily to the little girl, 
as they climbed the first steep hill out of 
the town. ' We shall be peeping in at the 
dining-room window almost before they have 
finished breakfast. Listen ! the clock is 
chiming out ten now. We ought to be 
there before eleven, if we don't loiter by 
the way. Ah! there's a blue butterfly, but 
you won't catch it. It is too quick for 
you,' and she laughed merrily as the child 
sprang forward, clutched at the fluttering 
insect, and then looked blankly at her own 
empty hands. 

*You had better try to catch me instead,' 
she suggested consolingly: 'see, I'll carry 
the bag, and we'll have a race to the 
next milestone;' and so saying she started 
off lightly, with the little girl at her heels. 

This time Lottie had better luck, for 
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Freda let herself be overtaken before they 
reached the winning-post. Then, just where the 
country road struck away from the moor and 
down into the valley, they both sat down to 
recover breath on a sweet-smelHng bed of thyme. 

Freda was merrier this morning than Lottie 
had ever seen her, and the two together 
were very full of fun and frolic. Perhaps 
Lottie enjoyed it all the more because she 
had been somewhat thrust aside of late; but 
of this she did not often complain, for her 
fretful moods were rare now ; and when her 
friend was busy she found amusement for 
herself. Still she was eager to plan the 
fine doings there should be when Freda 
really came to live at Hawkstone. 

• We '11 have such fun !' she exclaimed 
gleefully. 

'Won't we! I've quite as many schemes 
as you, Lottie, and grander ones too perhaps. 
But are you rested and ready to start again ? 
I think we'll go by the moor. We shall 
get the breeze, and the sun is . not so 
very hot yet' 
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So they turned into the narrow path that 
led upward between the furze bushes ; and 
soon they were out on the open moorland, 
treading down the flowery heath and breath- 
ing the soft summer air. Here and there 
a grey lichen-covefed rock cropped up out 
of the ground, giving some slight shelter 
from wind or weather to the browsing sheep. 
White fleecy clouds were sailing slowly across 
the blue heavens, casting fitful lights and 
shadows over the moor, and the bees 
were humming incessantly about the gorse 
blossoms. Lottie had dropped behind to 
gather a handful of the purple heather 
glowing on every side, and Freda wandered 
slowly on alone. She was in no great 
haste now; nay, rather she was willing to 
prolong the keen pleasure of anticipation, 
to imagine beforehand Stephen's look and 
greeting when he should come to welcome 
her. There was no danger of disappointment 
There was the joyful certainty of this 
welcome, to which she was drawing nearer 
every moment; a certainty still so new to 
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her, poor girl, that she hardly knew how 
to hug it close enough. Lottie's voice 
calling to her from behind broke in upon 
her reverie, and she turned round. She 
had but just passed a jutting crag, the 
largest on the moor; and, as she stopped 
and beckoned to the child, she was startled 
by a sudden rustling hard by; and out in 
front of her there leapt two huge rams, 
almost knocking her over In their headlong 
course. It was not she, however, who had 
disturbed them. A man, who had been 
lying at full length close under the great 
rock not five yards off, had raised himself 
hastily on' his elbow and was looking at 
her. She could not see him very distinctly 
in the deep shadow, and for a second or 
the fourth part of a second she thought 
that it was Stephen. Then her bewildered 
gaze took in a sailor's dress, a dark tanned 
face, a pair of bright intent eyies, and 
rock and earth and sky seemed to reel 
around her. 

' Is it you, Mark?' 
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Her voice sounded to herself faint and 
frightened and far off; but the effort of 
speaking brought back her consciousness, 
and sent the blood coursing wildly through 
her veins. He had risen, and stood but 
a few paces from her. Now he came still 
nearer, but he did not hold out his hand. 

'Yes, it is I. Did you think it was 
my ghost?' 

He spoke in a cold mocking tone, and 
his big dark eyes stared back into hers. 

' I don't know what I thought,' she 
returned, rallying her scattered senses. ' I 
did not expect to find you behind the 
Razor-stone. I did not even know you 
were in Hamelford.' 

' No ! I suppose not I only came last 
night As I 'd nothing better to do I thought 
I might as well stroll up here this morning. 
The moor is free to everyone.' 

Just then Lottie came bounding up. 

' See, Freda, what a bunch ! ' and then she 
stopped and looked open-mouthed at the 
stranger. 
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*Who is she?' demanded Mark, uncere- 
moniously glancing at her and then back at 
Freda. 

' She is Lottie Redgrave. We are going to 
her home ; * and Freda made a slight move- 
ment, as if to turti. She felt as if she could 
not stand there facing him ; as if somehow 
she must get away. 

He saw the action instantly. ' And 
you are wanting to get to your journey's 
end,' he said, with a sort of smile — not 
a pleasant smile to see. ' I won't keep 
ypu.' 

* Shall you be long jn Hamelford ? ' Freda 
asked, hardly knowing what she said. 

' No,' he returned, in the same hard care- 
less tone as before. ' I only came for a bit 
of business that I'd left undone last year. 
I've got through it pretty nearly, and there's 
nothing else to keep me in that hole yonder,' 
nodding towards the town. 

There was a pause, and then he added 
abruptly — 

* And so, as I'm not likely to be up 
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here when you come back^ I'll bid you 
good-day/ 

* But we are not coming back/ explained 
little Lottie. 'We are going to stay at 
Hawkstone till Tuesday/ 

* Ah ! And Hawkstone is just below the 
wood yonder, isn't it?' said Mark, jerking 
his thumb over his left shoulder, and address- 
ing himself to the child. Then, as she 
nodded and was about to speak, he went 
on — ' I remember it A pleasant walk to 
you both ! ' 

He was not going to shake hands, but 
Freda half putting out hers he took it, and 
for a moment their • palms touched coldly, 
nervelessly. The bright eyes, brighter than 
ever, looked not at her but beyond her ; 
and then wheeling about, Mark sauntered 
round the comer of the Razor-stone and 
disappeared. 

But Freda stood still for a moment when 
he had left her. Could it really be Mark ? 
That was the first confused thought in her 
mind as her eyes followed him. That he 
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should be lying up there upon the moor was 
strange enough, but that he should be what she 
now saw him was stranger far. He did not 
look ill ; his bearing was erect, his colouring 
healthy, but his face was utterly transformed 
by those scoffing smiles, that hard expression. 
And it was not only in his face that such 
a change was wrought ; his voice, his manner, 
his very step, all told the same tale of fierce 
recklessness. What had he been doing with 
himself? Had the neighbours' old prophecy 
come true after all — ^was he treading in his 
father's steps ? Or had some bitter trouble 
fallen on him, and turned him desperate ? 
Even as she so debated, a burning anger 
rose within her at the recollection of his 
words and bearing. Be his trouble what it 
might, she had deserved no such treatment at 
his hands. He was free to neglect her, to for- 
get her, but he should never again show her 
this rude contempt She would never come 
in his way again if she could help it So 
she vowed inwardly, as she set her face again 
towards Hawkstone and hastened her steps 
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thitherward. She had no part nor lot in him 
and his concerns. Good or bad, prosperous 
or undone, his path in life lay far apart from 
hers and Stephen's. A little while and she 
would be at Stephen's side ; and, instead of 
that frigid touch which had but just now 
chilled her hand, she would have his clasp 
to warm it into life again. 

Lottie, as she tripped along by her side, 
wondered at her silence and her impetuous 
pace — wondered most of all when they de- 
scended the hill-side into the Hawkstone 
meadows, and she was sent on alone to 
play 'bo-peep' at the drawing-room window, 

Stephen, coming out soon afterwards in 
search of Freda, found her standing by a 
quaint stone basin in the further garden 
watching the gold and silver fish as they 
darted to and fro round a tiny fountain. 
She looked up at him with a momentary 
smile when he joined her, returned his eager 
caress, and unbidden passed her arm through 
his ; but when he would have turned with her. 
towards the house she held him back. 
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'Not yet; stay here a few minutes.' 

He submitted readily enough; he rather 
enjoyed humouring her fancies. 

'So you lured me out here that you 
might have me all to yourself? I didn't 
give you credit for such craft, Freda 
mine.' 

*Yes! I wanted to have you to myself — 
all to myself!' 

* I'm sure you're very welcome.' 

Then moving so as to stand in front of 
her, and, putting his hands on her two 
shoulders, he said laughingly and yet with 
some latent seriousness — 

'And now let me inspect you, for it seems 
to me those pale cheeks of yours are paler 
than ever this morning. I hope it is due to 
our separation.' 

She took his hands in her own and 
clasped them tight, but she did not respond 
to his smile, and he noticed with surprise 
that she Was trembling. 

* Don't, Steenie,' she said, before he could 
speak again. ' Don't joke just now ; I want 
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to tell you something/ Then, unconsciously 
tightening her grasp — ' Mark Cameron has 
come back. I have met him this morning 
upon the moors/ 

* Have you ?' said Stephen ; there was just 
a shade of disquiet in his voice. But it 
passed instantly, and drawing her to him 
he asked her in his own easy natural 
tone — 

'And did he do or say anything to 
frighten or vex you, dear, that you look 
so scared?* 

' He did not frighten me ; we only spoke 
together for a minute, but he looked at me 
as if I were (^ a dog. And he has no right 
to despise me now that ' 

She stopped, and hiding her face against 
his arm broke into sudden tears. Tears 
were so little in her line, or Stephen's either, 
that he hardly knew how to treat them. 
But he held her tenderly as she clung to 
him, and waited patiently until she looked 
up and whispered vehemently — 

'I can't bear to remember that we were 
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ever friends. I can't bear to know that he 
IS in the place. The sight of him, the 
thought of him is hateful to me.' 

'Then don't let's think of him/ said 
Stephen, kindly lifting the agitated face 
and kissing it. 'There's not the least need 
that we should. He isn't likely to trouble 
us much up here, even if he stays in 
Hamelford.' 

* He won't stay ; he is going away to-night.' 
'That's rather a pity. I was just thinking 

that I might make him an excuse for keep- 
ing you here the longer. You wouldn't 
object, would you ?' 

* No, no !' she exclaimed with passionate 
earnestness. ' I wish you could. I am happy 
with you always, and you love me. Oh, I 
wish I could stay!' 

He smiled, and kissed her again. 

'Well, remember you have my free per 
mission. And now come down to the water 
with me. The fishing-tackle is all ready, 
and we won't let Mark Cameron spoil our 
sport.' 
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So they went together through the meadows 
to the stream, and he taught her how to 
throw a fly across the dusky pools between 
the rocks where the cunning trout were 
likeliest to lurk. 
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( - " Far above the ran of cominDn diree-volome novels^ evincing much literary 

power in not a few ^nphic descriptions of manners and local customs. ... A 
genuine sketch."— ^/rc/oi^r. 

" Possesses the merit of care, industry, aad local knowledge." — Atketueum, 
^* WMdecfUlfy rcadaJ^. The styk is very sinple and naniwf ,"— iftfnrfay 
Past. 

Baynes (Rev. Canon R. H,), Editor of ^^ Lyra Angli- 

canAy" && 

HOME SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, 3J. 6d. 

A Collection of Hymns and Sacred Songs for the help and solace 
of the various members of Christ's Church Militant here on earth. 

"A tasteful^ collection of devotional i>oetry (^a very high staadazd of excel- 
lence. The pieces are short, mostly original, and instinct, for the most part, 
with the most ardent vpynx. of deyodon"-—SiaMdani. 

**These are poems in whidt every word has ai msaniag, and firom which it 
would be unjust to remove a stanaa. . . . SeoM of the b»t pieces, in the book 
are anonymous." — Pail Mall Gazette, 

%• The above book may also be had handsomely bound in Morocco 

Tmth gilt edges, 

Bennett (Dr. W. C.) 

SONGS FOR SAILORS. Dedicated by Special Request 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Crown Sto. 3^. 6d, With 
Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, is. 

Herein is used the ordinary language of the people, since the 
songs are intended to be such as to be felt and sung by the class for 
which they are written. 

" A simple, dashing, musical rolland movement, that rtmind ua of nmit songs 
tittt are favourites with aJl sadors.*' — Exeumner, 
** Dr. Bennett has taken up the mantle of Dibdia."<—<?n(^^Vr. 
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Bennie (Rev. Jas. Noble), M.A. 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. Sermons preached during the 

last twelve years. Crown 8vo. ds. 

" We recommend these sermons as wholesome Sunday rt»ii\Afi»** —Englisk 
Churchman. 
" Mr. Bennie preaches earnestly and well." — Literary Churchman. 

Bernard (Bayle). 

SAMUEL LOVER, THE LIFE AND UNPUB- 
LISHED WORKS OF. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. With a Steel 
Portrait. 2ij. 

Samuel Lover was at once Poet, Novelist, Dramatist, Painter, 
Etcher, and Composer, and in addition to the story of his life, Mr. 
Bernard has here presented some of his most interesting unpublished 
papers. 

Betham-Edwards (Miss M.) 

KITTY. Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 3J. 6^. 
One of the volumes of ** The Comhill Library of Fiction." 

" Lively and clever • . • • There is a certain dash in every description ; the 
dialogue is bright and sparkling." — Athenaunt. 
" Very pleasant and amusing." — Globe* 
"A charming novel."— 7*A« Buii. 

MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE'S FRIDAYS, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

Blanc (Henry), M.D. 

CHOLERA: HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. 

Popular and Practical Notes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The author refers in these practical notes to well-ascertained 

facts, and avoids all theories and h}rpotheses. He has applied to 

Indian authors for most of the facts on which alone a knowledge of 

cholera can be based, and has added to them the results of his own 

experience. 

" A very practical manual, hased on experience and careful observation, full 
of excellent hints on a most dangerous disease/' — Standard. 

Blume (Major William). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES 
IN FRANCE, from Sedan to the end of the war of 1870-71. 
With Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Stajff, by 
Major William Blume. Transl. by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 20th 
Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist-, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. 9J. 

The purpose of this work is to give a sketch of the events of the 
late war before Sedan, correct in all material points. The transla- 
tion is a literal one, each narrative requiring as nearly as possible 
the ipsissima verba. 

** The work of Major von Blume in its English dress forms the most valuable 
addition tp our stock of works upon the war that our press has put forth. Our 

►tly as the most au- 
' the war that has yet 



space forbids our doing more than commending it earnestly as the most au- 
thentic and instructive narrative of the second section of the 



appeared." — Saturday Review. 



Henry S, King 6r* Go's Publications. 



Boguslawski (Captain A. von). 

TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 
1870-71. Translated by Colonel Lumley Graham, late 1 8th. (Royal 
Irish) Regiment. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Demy 
8vo. *js. 

Forming a volume of Henry S. King and Co.'s Series of Mili- 
tary Works. 

The principal task here undertaken is to describe the pecu- 
liarities to be noticed in the late battles, and hence to draw con- 
clusions for the tactics of the present day. 

"We must, -without delay, impress brain and forethought into the British 
Service ; and we cannot commence the good work too soon, or better, than by 

5 lacing the two books TThe Operations of the German Armies ' and ^Tactical 
)eductions ') we have here criticised in every military library, and introducing 
them as class-books in every tactical schooL" — United Service Gtuutte. 

Bon wick (James). 

THE TASMANIAN LILY. Crown Svo. With Frontis- 
piece. 5j. 

Believing that emigration to Australia, and especially to 
Tasmania would suit the pocket, tastes, and health of many in 
England, the writer has sought to picture simply but foirly in this 
tale the condition of colonial life. 

" An interesting and useful work." — Hour. 
^ " The characters of the story are capitally conceived, and are full of those 

touches which give them a natural appearance."— i'i^/<c Opinum* 

MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN 
DIEMEN'S LAND. Crown Svo. With a frontispiece. . 5^. 

This story, although a work of fiction, is a narrative of facts as 
to the leading incidents of the Bushranger's career. The tale may 
therefore be regarded as a contribution to Colonial Literature. 

" He illustrates the career of the bushranger half a century ago ; and thb he 
does in a highly creditable manner ; his delmeations of life m the bush are, to 
say the least, exquisite, and his representations of character are very marked." 
— Edinburgh ConranU 

Boswell (R. B.)) M.A., Oxon. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK 
AND LATIN POETS, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

This book includes translations from Homer, Lucretius, and 
other Greek and Latin poets, in some cases as nearly as possible in 
the metre of the original. 

" Most of these translations we can praise as of very high merit. . • . For 
sweetness and regularity, his verses are pre-eminent." Literary Churchman. 

"Mr. Boswell has a strong poetical vein in his nature, and gives us eve ry 
premise of success as an original poet." — Standard* 



8 A J>cscripHve Caiakgue of 

Bothmer (Countess von). 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. A NoveL 3 vols. 

** Jealousy is crud as the Graved 

" Interesting, though somewhat tragic."— ^MrMMnmr. 

" Agreeable, unaifected, and eminently readable.** — Daily Kens. 

Bowring (Lr.)9 C.S.Im Lord Canning's Private Secretary, 

and for many years Chief Commissioner of M3rsore and Cooig. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. Illustrated with Maps and 
Diagrams. Demy Svo. i6s. 

The sketches contained in this Tohune are based upon Notes 
made during the coarse of several tours through the provinces of 
Mvsore and Coorg. Information has been added from published 
official reports and such other sources as could be comprised 
within moderate limitb. 

" An admirable and exhaustive geographical, political, and industrial survey.'* 
AtMetittufK. 

** Interesting even to the general reader, but apttSaOf so to Aoce wbo may 
have a special concern in that portion of our Indian Empure.** — Past. 

" This compact and methodical snouiaiy of the most authentic information 
relating to countries whose welfare is intimately connected with our own." — 
Daily Ntws. 

BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. By the Editor of "Men 
who have Risen." A Book of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. With Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. Thiid Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

The lives have been chosen to represent maiked varieties of 
character and their operation under different forms of effort. Success 
is here viewed in no narrow or merely commercial sense. 

" A readable and iastnictive vohime."— iSxannicrr. 

" The little volume is precisely of the stamp to win the favour of those who, 
in dioosing a gift for a boy^ woiud consult his moral develo p ment as well as his 
temporary pleasure." — Daiiy T^legra^, 

Brialmont (Colonel A.) 

HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. 

Charles A. Empson, R. A. With nine Plates. Dony 8vo. 6s. 

"A valuable conCribation to military literature." — Ai^emntm, 
" In seven diort chapters it gives plain directions for forming dieher-trenches, 
with the best method of carrying the necessary tools, and it oflfers pracrical illus- 
trations of the use of hasty intrenchments on the field of battle." — United 
Service Magaxine, 
r " It supplies that which our own tekt-books give but imperfectly, viz., hints 

as to how a position can. best be strengthened by means ... of such extem- 
porised intrenchments and batteries as can be thrown op by infiuitry in the 
niaceoffourecfiveluian . . • desonestobecome a atandazd military work.** 
Standard* 

BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and the 
Press. By Two Idle Apprentices. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

" Written with spirit and knowledge, and give some curious ghnmses into 
•what the minority will r^ard as stnuige and unknown territones.*— Z>a»^ 
None, 

"This is one of the best books to while awacvan hour and cause a generous 
laugh that we have come acvoss for a loqg tiBe."-*-5''«4is Bull* 



Henry S. Kingj^s* Co^s Publications, 



.Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.), M.A., Chaplain in Osdi- 

nary to Her Majesty the Queen. 

THE LATE REV. P. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

I. In 2 vols., uniform with the Sennons. With a Steel Portrait. 
7 J. 6/. 

IL Lifanuy Edition, in .demy 8vo. With Two Steel Portraits. 

I2J. 

III. A Popular Edition, in I vol. 6r. 

THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS.—Cowper, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. Second Edition. Post 
Sva 9^*. 

An experiment designed to bring the pulpit on Sunday to bear 
on subjects other than those commonly called religious, and to rub 
out the shaip lines drawn by the false distinctioa between Sacred 
and Profane. 

" Apart from. Its^ literary merits, the book may be said to possess an indepen- 
dent value, as tending^ to familiarise a certain section of the English public with 
iBore e^iglitfened views of theology.'* — Atkenatutiu 

"... An admirable example of interpretative criticism . . . clear, 
adequate, eloquent, fresh, su^estive, stimulating, and we cordially recom- 
— — • It. -^iVtf *' ''* 



CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons Preached in 
St. James's Chapel, York Street, London. Eighth Edition. Crown 
^vo. ^s, 6d, 

The main thought of this volume is that the ideas which Christ 
made manifest on earth are capable of endless expansion to suit the 
wants of men in every age, and that they do expand, developing into 
new forms of larger import and wider application. 

"Nobly fearless, and siunilarly strooK • • • cames.oueadmintti(mthraugh- 
•out." — BrUish Quarterly Review, 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

"A very (ak statement of the views in respect to freedom of thought held by 
the liberal party in the Church of England."— ^/oc^woMff Magazine. 

** Interesting and readable, and characterised by great clearness of thought, 
frankness of statement, and modeiadon of txmtm^-^iatrck Ofimwm^ 

SERMONS Preached in St James's Chapel, York Street, 
London. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 



(« 



No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great 
power in London, that his diapel is thronged, and his followers large and 
'"^maatac^ They are fiery, enogetic, impetuous seim<ms, rich with the trea- 

•of a cultimted, imaginatioo.**— Cawirowu 



FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: the Life and 
IVork of. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 



xo A Descriptive CatcU^gue of 

Brooke (W. G.), M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of "Six 
Privy Council Judgments," &c 

THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 

With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. 

The present volume is not meant as a technical but as a popular 
treatise, the object in view being to render the Act intelligible to 
the non-professional reader. 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS — 1850-1871. 
Annotated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Thud 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

A few of the more important of the ecclesiastical causes heard 
since the year 1850 before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

" The volume is a valuable record of cases forming precedents for the future." 

" A very timely and important publication. It brings into one view the great 
jud^ents of the last twenty years, which will constitute the imwritten law of 
the English Establishment,"— ^ri/uA Qnarterly Review, 

Brown (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A., Author of "First 

Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth,'' &c 

THE HIGHER LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and 
Destiny. Crown 8vo. *js, M. 

This book is sent forth in the hope that it may help some, espe- 
cially among the young, to hold fast their faith in the great fiicts 
and truths which alone make this life of ours worth living at all. 
The earlier chapters glance at some of the recent speculations of 
science. 

" Very clearly and eloquently set {orth,**—Siatulard, 

" Mr. Baldwm Brown's writings are full of thought, beauty, and power, and 
repay the careful study, not only of those who have a penchant for theological 
readmg, but of all intelligent persons. We have felt tnis more than ever whilst 
perusing this noble volume." — Baptist* 

Browne (Rev. Marniaduke E.) 

UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures 
delivered in the Episcopal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on 
the Sunday evenings during Advent, 1870. Crown 8vo. 2s. td, 

** Four really original and stirring sermons." — John Bull, 

Bryant (William Cullen). 

POEMS. Red-line Edition. Handsomely bound. With Illus- 
trations and Portrait of the Author, yj. 6^. A Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece, is also published. 31*. dd. 
These are the only complete English Editions sanctioned by the Author, 

This Edition contains several of the Author's Poems which have 
not appeared in any previous Collection. 

" Of all the poets of the United States there is no one who obtained the fame 
and position of a classic earlier, or has kept them longer, than WiUiam Cullen 
Birant. —A cademy. 

" We are glad to possess so neat and degpuit an edition of the worics of the 
most thoughtful, graceful, and Wordsworthian of American poets."— r^Hiiu4 
Quarterly Review* 



Henry S. King 6^ Co^s Publications. 1 1 

Buchanan (Robert). 

POETICAL WORKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., nnce 
6r. each. Vol. I. contains : — *' Ballads and Romances ;" *' Ballads 
and Poems oif Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. IL — "Ballads and Poems of Life;" "Allegories and 
Sonnets." 

Vol. III.—" Cruiskeen Sonnets ;" " Book of Orm ;" " Political 
Mystics." 

In the present Collected Edition will be found, more or less 
revised, all the author's poetical writings, with the exception of 
some of which his maturer judgment does not approve, and with 
the addition of many which are now either printed or collected for 
the first time. 

" Taking the poems before us as experiments, we hold that they are very full 
of promise. . . . In the romantic ballad, Mr. Buchanan shows real power."— 
Hour, 

" If Mr. Buchanan were an unknown poet, this volume would be amply suffi- 
cient to establish his reputation among all lovers of true poetry." — Liverpool 
Albion. 

"We can conscientiously recommend this collected edition to every admirer 
of Mr. Buchanan's poetry.' — Glasgow News. 

MASTER-SPIRITS. Post 8vo. lor. 6d. 

" Good books are the precious life-blood of Master-Spirits." — 
Milton. 

*' Full of fresh and vigorous writing, such as can only be produced by a man 
of keen and independent intellect.'*— Saturday Review. 

*' Written with a beauty of language and a spirit of vigorous enthusiasm rare 
even in our best living word-painters." — Standard. 



I* 



A very pleasant and readable book." — Examiner. 
" . Bu " 



Mr. Buchanan is a writer whose books the critics may always open with 
satisfaction . . . both manly and artistic." — Hour. 

Bulkeley (Rev. Henry J.) 

WALLED IN, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 51. 

"A remarkable book of genuine poetrv."— Evening Standard. 
'* Genuine jpower displayed.*' — Examiner. 
Poetical feeling is manifest here, and the diction of the poem is unimpeach- 



Bunnitt (F. E.) 

LEONORA CHRISTINA, MEMOIRS OF, Daughter of 
Christian IV. of Denmark ; Written during her Imprisonment in 
the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663- 1685. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnett. With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. Medium 8vo. izr. 6^. 

The story of a King's Daughter who had to suffer alone and 
innocently for her husband's crimes, in which she had no part, and 
who endured persecution because she would not forsake him in his 
misfortune. 



u 



A valuable addition to the tragic romance of history. "-^/ectator. 
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Bunnett (F. E.) 

LINKED AT LAST, i voL Cfown dvo. 



**The n«<ii I wtm once taha k up will nat b« inrtinrd to »elinqpirii it withottt 
coocluding the votuiiie."— •JTtfnwiw' Poat. 
"" A very chamung story."— yam Bull, 



«« 



JOHANNES OLAP. By E. de Wine. 3 v^. 

*' Tlie art of descripcioa is fiiUy exhibited ; perception of rhamrfcr and 
capacity tat deCoeados it are obvious : while there is great breadth and com- 
prehensiveness in the pun of the tlacy "^'Morning Post, 

Butler (Josephine £.) 

JOHN GREY (of DUston) : MEMOIRS. By his Daughter, 
Josrahine E. Butltf. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. 

The life of a true Enelbh gentleman, through whose moral, 
social, and professional inflnence the North of England was espe- 
cially benented, and whose character and life have proved to be a 
power for good in his country^ far beyond the imniediaite dicle 
of those who were immediately acquainted with him. 

" It is not a mere story of success or genius, as far removed as a fiury tale 
fipon the eipcn— cc and nnirition of onfaaary people ; but it i% if we only allow 
it to be io, an incentive and <!wr i i ilai to all of va. . . . SoMtfaha|f we must 
say of the skilful and temperate execution of the memoir itself ; it is imposMble 
to read it without feeling that Mrs. Butler is her fluhei's daughter, and without 
wishing that die had given us two volumes instead of one." — Front a fivt- 
cUtumm maUet 0/** Tke TVawr " m Mr Fint EdiHou, 

Camden (Charles). 

HOITY, TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. 
With Eleven Illnstmtions. Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

** Relates very pleasantly the history of a charmug little feOow who meddles 
always with a kindly disposition with other people's affiux% and hel|M them to 
do rtght. There are many shrewd lessons to oe picked up to this clever little 
9^xfrf. "Public OfimUm, 

THE TRAVELLING MENAOERW. By Charies 

Camden, Author of ** Hoity Tdty." With Ten Ilhistrations by 
J. Mahcmcv. Crown 8vo. 3f. 6tf. 

" A capitaf little book .... doiervesawideciiGuiationaiaoagourboysand 
girls." — Hour, 

** A very attractive ttorf.**—Publtc Optuiott, 

Carlisle (A. D.), B. A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volnme of TfsveU, 

with Maps. Demy 8va its. 

This narrative of a tour round the world is intended to be an 
easy, truthful, and interesting account of the men and ipaoners, of 
the various objects of interest, natural and artificial, seen in the 
different countries visited. The entire tour occupied thirteen 
months. 

" We can only commend, which we do very heartily, aa emin— !y sensible 
and readable hoo\i,**—Briiwi Quarterly RevUw, 

** Mr. Carlisle's account of ms little outing ii exhihuating and charming." — 

^ ' -^- J - ■ ■ 

O/McXaSWr. 



" Rarely have we read a more graphic descri^on of the oooatries named, 
India, China, Japan, California, and South America .... The chapders about 
Japan are especially replete with inlbrmation."— 7M» Butt, 
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Came (Miss E. T.) 

THE REALM OP TRUTH. Crown 8va. 5x. 6d. 

The leading idea of this book is that truth is that which exists- 
hf its own inherent nature, and that our reception of it should be 
less as something to see and know than as something to be. 

" A »n^[ularly cahn, thoughtful, and philosophical inquiry into what Truth is, 
and yAaX its authoritv." — Leals Mercury. 

** It tells the worla what it does not like to hear, but what it cannot be told 
too often, that Truth is something stronger and more enduring than our Uttie 
doings, and speakings, and actings." — Literary Churchman. 

Carpenter (£.) 

NARCISSUS AMD OTHER POEMS. Fcap. Svo. 5^. 

** In many of these poems there is a force of fancy, a grandeur of imagination, 
and a power of poetical utterance not by any means common in these days." — 
StamuenL 

Carpenter (W. B.), LL.D., M.D., P.R.S., &c. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

With their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind^ 
and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Svo. Illustrated. 12s. 

A contribution to the science of human nature amply designed to 
supj>lement existing systems of physiology and metaphysics, by 
dealing with a group of subjects which, occupying the border- 
ground between the two^ have been almost entirely neglected in 
both. 

"... . We have not dealt with the two main views elaborated in this valu- 
able book, from the first of which, together with the inferences which Dr. Car- 
penter draws as to the sources of our Imowledge of necessary truth, we mainly 
dissent, but with the latter of which we cordialT^ agree. Let us add that nothing 
we have said, or in any limited space could say, would give^ an adequate 
conception of the valuable and curious^ collection of facts bearing on morbid 
mental conditions, die learned physiological exposition, and the treasure-house 
of useful hints for mental training which make this large and yet very amusing^ 
as well as instructive book, an encyclopaedia of well-classified and often very 
startling psychological experiences." — S^ctaior. 

Carr (Lisle). 

JUDITH GWYNNE. In 3 vols. Crown Svo. cloth. Se- 

cond Edition. 

Mr. Carres novel is certainly amusing .... There is much variety, and 
■ - - ■ finish."-. - 
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the dialogue and incident never flag to the faa^^—Athetumm. 

Christopherson (The late Rev. Henry)^ M.A., 

Assistant Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton. 

SERMONS. Crown Svo. cloth, price yj. dd. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S. A. 

" These sermons are marked by a vigour of composition and re- 
finement of diction, a closeness of reasoning and a wealth of Biblical 
illustration not frequently to be foimd in the pulpit discourses of the 
present day." — Introducium, 
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Clayton (Cecil). 

EFPIE'S GAME; HOW SHE LOST AND HOW 
SHE WON. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

" Well written. The characters move, and act, and, above ail, talk like 
human beings, and we have liked reading about them."- Spectator, 

Clerk (Mrs. Godfrey),' Author of " The Antipodes and 

Round the World." 

'ILAm £n NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Times of the Early Khalifahs. Translated from the Arabic Origi- 
nals. Illustrated with Historical and Explanatory Notes. Crown 
8vo. ^s. 

** I'liose who like stories full of the genuine colour and fragrance of the East 
should by all means read Mrs. Godfrey Clerk's volume." — Spectator. 

"As full of valuable information as it is of amusing incident." — Evening' 
Standard. 

Coleridge (Sara). 

PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR GOOD 
CHILDREN, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 

• new Edition. 

PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance. With an Introduc- 
tory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge of Ottery S. Mary. 
A new edition. In i voL Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

This book, of which the first edition was limited to 250 copies/ 
was long out of print, and as now revived appeals to a larger 
audience and a new generation. They will find in this delicate 
imagination, melody of verse, clear and picturesque language, and 
virgmsd purity of conception. 

** The readers of this faxey tale will find themselves dwelling for a time in a 
veritable region of romance, breathing an atmosphere of unreality, and sur- 
rounded ly supernatural beings." — Morning Post. 

"This (ielignrftil work .... We would gladly have read it were it twice the 
length, dosinfr the book with a feeling of regret that the repast was at an end." 
— Vanity Fatr. 

" A beautiful conception of a rarely gifted mind"— Examiner, 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. 

Edited by her Daughter. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

* With Index. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. With Two Portraits. 24s, 

A New and Cheaper Edition is also published. W^ith 



one Portrait. Js, 6d, 

" Sara Coleridge, as she is revealed, or rather reveals herself in the corre- 
spondence, makes a brilliant addition to a brilliant family reputation."— 3'A/f/r- 

da¥ Review. . . , ^ ... 

^* These charmmg volumes are attractive as a memorial of a most amiable 
woman of high intellectual max\i"—Atfunetum, 
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Collins (Mortimer). 

THE PRINCESS CLARICE, A Story of 1871. 2 vols. 

"Mr. Collins has produced a readable book, amusingly characteristic.*' — 
AtkentBuitt. 
. "A bright, fresh, and original hook,'*— Siandard, 

SQUIRE SILCHESTER'S WHIM. By Mortimer Col- 
lins, Author of ** Marquis and Merchant," &c. 3 vols. 

" We think it the best (story) Mr. Collins has yet written. Full of incident 
and adventure." — Fail Mail Gazette, 

** So clever, so irritating, and so charming a story." — Standard. 

MIRANDA. A Midsummer Madness. 3 vols. 

*' Not a dull page in the whole three volumes." — Standard. 

** The work of a mdn who is at once a thinker and a poet." — Hour. 

THE INN OP STRANGE MEETINGS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

'* Abounding in quiet humour, in bright fancy, in sweetness and melody of 
expression, and, at times, in the tenderest touches of pathos." — Graphic, 

Afr. Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry and romance beneath the 
trifling vein of good-humoured banter, which is the special characteristic of his 
vctse.^ — Atkefueum, 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord St. Leonard's. Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo. 5^. 

" A charming little volume."— 7Y»«**. 

" A very pleasant little bool^ cheerful, genial, scholarly."— ^^^to/^r. 

" Entitfea to the warmest admiration." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Collins (Rev. Richard), M.A. 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. 

With special reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, and the 
results of modem missions. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

In addition to an interesting account of missionary labour in 
Eastern lands, this book contains some valuable meteorological 
notes and observations. 

" It is a real pleasure to^ read an honest book on Missionary work, eve^y 
word of which shows the writer to be a man of large hearty farseeing views, 
and liberal cultivation, and such. 9 book we have now before us." — Mission 
Life. 

" We may judge from our own experience, no one who takes up this charming 
Ctcle volume will lay it down again till he hais got to the last word."— ^(^Aw Bull, 

Conway (Moncure D.) 

REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. Illustrated by the 
Political History of the United States. Including a Correspond- 
ence with M. Louis Blanc. Crown 8vo. 5J-. 

" A very able exposure of the most plausible fallacies of Republicanism, by a 
writer of remarkable vigour and purity of style." — Standard, 

" Mr. Conway writes with ardent sincerity. He gives us some good anecdotes, 
and he is occasionally almost eloquent" — Guardian. 
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Conyers (Ansley). 

CHR8TBRLBIOH. 3yols. Crown 8vo. 31J.&/. 
"We bave gained much enjoyiiient frooi the hook."- 



Cooke, Professor Josiah P. (of the Hanrard Uni- 
versity. 

THE NEW CHEMISTRY. Second Editkm. With 
Thirty-one Ittostrations. 5/. 

Vol. Xni. of the International Scientific Series. 

Cooper (T. T.) 

THE MISHMEE HILLS : an Acconnt of a Journey made 
in an Attempt to Penetrate Thibet £rom Assam, to open New 
Rontes for Commerce. Second Edition. With Four Illustzattions 
and Map. Demy 8vo. lor. td, 

A journey through the empire of China from east to west, 
traTening tiie ahnost impasnble snowy ranges of Eastern Thibet, 
andmnningthe ganntiet among the nomad Mongol banditti in- 
festing the vaJlevs of this wild frontier region, to the town of 
Bathimg, 200 miles from the frontiers of northern Assam. 

** The volume, which will he of neat use in India and amoi^ Indian mer- 
chants here, contains a good deal oT matter that will interest ordmarj nados. 
It is especially rich in q>orting incidents.'*— «S'/aiM&n/. 

COSMOS. A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 3;. 6^ 

Subject. — Nature in the Past and in the Present — ^Man in the 
Past and in the Present— The Puture. 

Calderon. 

CALDERON'S DRAMAS : The Wonder-Worldng Magi- 
cian — Life is a Dream— The Puzgatoxy of Saint Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. lor. 

In this translation all the forms of verse have been preserved, 
while the closeness of the translation may be inferred from the fact 
that not only the whole play, but every speech and fragment of a 
speech are represented in £nglish in tne exact number of lines of 
tne original, without the sacrifice, it is to be h(^>ed, of one impor* 
tant idea. 
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Comhill Library of Fiction, The. 

3^. dd, per Volume. 

It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that 
readers will care to preserve them on their shelves. They are well 
printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with a Frontispiece, and 
are sold at the moderate price of 3^. 6^. each. 

HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. ByJ. Masterman. 

" A charmiiiff little story.'' — Saturday Review. 

" Unusually bright and attractive."— /'a// ilftf// Gazette^ 

THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 

" A work of singular truthfulness, originality, and power." — Morning Post. 

** Exceedingly well written," — Examiner, 

** A well- told and interesting story." — Academy, 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE, By Moy Thomas. 

" An unquestionable success." — Daily News. 

** Of the vigour, the sustained energy, the animation, there cannot be two 
opinions.** — A thetumm, 

ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 

** Pure in sentiment, well written, and cleverly constructed."— 5«VmA Quar- 
terly Review. 
** A novel of tender and pathetic interest."— ^/(cAr, 
** A pretty tale, prettily to\^,"—Aihenaum, 

KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

"Lively and clever . . . .There is a certain dash in every description ; the 
dialogue is bright and sparkling." — Athenteum. 
" Very pleasant and amusing." — Globe, 

HIRELL. By John Saunders. 

"A powerful novel .... a tale written by a poet."— .y/«:/tf/tfr. 
*' A novel of extraordinary merit." — Post. 

" We have nothing but words of praise to offer for its style and composidon.*' 
^Examiner, * 

ONE OF TWO ; or, The Left-Handed Bride. ByJ. Hain 

Friswell. 

" Told with spirit .... the plot is skilfully^ made." — Spectator. 
** Admirably narrated and intensely interesting."— /'nf^/ftc Opinion, 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

"There is not a dull page in the whole stoiy.*' —Standard, 
** A very interesting and uncommon story.— Vanity Pair. 
"One of the most remarkable novels which has appeared of late."— Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

" Far above the run of common three-volume novels, evincing much literary 
power in not a few graphic descriptions of manners and local customs" — Spectator* 
"Possesses the merit of care, industry, and local ^aiow\cdgt.**^^Atkenantm, 
'* WondcrfuUy readable. The style is very simple and natural."— i»M/. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

"A powerfully written^ nervous story,'*-- A tAemeum. 

"A piece of very genume workmanship." — British Quarterly Review. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

"A striking book, clever, interesting, and original We have seldom mat 
with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, aad so 
touclung in its simple pathos." — AtAemeum, 

C 
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Cotton (Robert Turner). 

MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. 

Crown 8to. 3XJ. 6d, 

" A nonrel in so many wa3Ps.good, as in a finesh and elastic diction, stoat uncon- 
ventaonality, and happy boldness of conception and execution." — Mxammer, 

Curwen (Henry). 

SORROW AJTO SONG: Studies of Literary Struggle. 
Henry Miiiger — Novalis — Alexander Petofi — Honore de Balzac — 
Edgar Allan Poe — Andre Chenier. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 15J. 

Davidson (Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDORF. 

The desirableness of presenting a single text, especially if it be the 
best, instead of one formed for the occasion under traditional 
influences, is apparent. From an exact translation of Tischendorfs 
final critical edition, readers will get both the words of the New 
Testament writers as nearly as possible, and an independent revi- 
sion of the authorised version. Such a work will shortly appear, 
with an Introduction embodying ideas common to Dr. Davidson 
and the famous Professor at Leipzig. 

Davies (G. Christopher). 

MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE : a Series of 

Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural 

History. With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" The great charm of a book of this kind lies in its reviving^ so many of the 
brighter associations of one's early existence." — Satftrday Review, 

Mr. Davies writes pleasantly, graphically, with tMfe pen of a lover of nature, 
a nataralist, and a sportsman." — Field, 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn), M.A. 

THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. Essays on Questions 
of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo. *js, 64, 

The topics discussed in these Essays are all amongst those upon 
which opinion is now forming. The principle running through 
them is that instruction ought to be humbly sought, and by Chris- 
tians more reverently than by any others, from the progressive de- 
velopment of life and knowledge. 

De Leoville-Meilhan (Vicomtesse). 

A. CHEQUERED LIFE, being Memou^. Edited by the 
Vicomtesse Solange de Kerkadec Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

Containing many recollections of the First Emperor Napoleon 

and his Court. 

" There are numerous passages of a stronely dramatic character, describing 
coBrntataai. life, trials for munder, death-bed marriages, village bridals, revo- 
Ivtionary ootrages, and the other familiar amects of tbae/t times ; and We must 
say that the vraistmblance is admirable." — StattdarA, 
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De L'Hoste (Colonel E. P.) 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. 

Translated from the French of Eugene Pelletan. In fcap. 8vo, with 
an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. 3J. 6</. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny 
Books for the Young. 

" A touching record of the struggles in the cause of religious liberty of a real 
man." — Graphic. 

** There is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness ; the noblest heroism ; 
unpretentious religion ; pure love, and the spectacle of a household brought up 
in the fear of the Lord." — lUustrated London News, 

De Liefde (Jacob). 

THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. Crown 8vo. With 
Eleven Illustrations by Townley Green and others. 5j. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books 
for the Young. 

" May be recommended as a wholesome present for boys. They will find in 
it numerous tales of adventure." — Athefumm, 
" A really good book." — Standard, 
"A really excellent book." — Spectator. 

DcRedcliffe (Viscount Stratford),P.C.,K.G.,G.C.B. 

WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN ? Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3J. 

The author has seen with serious concern that tendency to a 

sceptical and irreverent treatment of religious subjects which, even 

in this Christian country marks to no small extent the passing age. 

Under impressions derived from a painful sense of danger he luis 

reviewed his own grounds of faith and has committed them to 

writmg. 

" Has a peculiar interest, as exhibiting the convictions of an earnest, intelli- 
gent, and practical Ta»xi"—-CoHtemporary Revuw. 

De Tocqueville (Alexis). 

CORRESPONDENCE AND CONVERSATIONS OF, 

WITH NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 21S. 

Mr. Senior was honoured with the friendship of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville for twenty-six years, for the ten last years of which his conver- 
sations are here preserved. The reports were sent to M. de Tocque- 
ville as they were written, and received his corrections. 

De Vere (Aubrey). 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. $s. 

" Undeniably well written." — Exatmner. 

** In some points Mr. De Vere's poetry is a model to most <^ his fellow singers. 
Its idioms and phraseology are English, thorough and correct English ; his 
▼erses, with few exceptions, are symmetrical, simple, and sweet ; and his diction 
throughout is dignified, as becomes the stately muse of tragedy, and often rises 
to suUime pitch, leaving all his contemporaries far behind.' — Standard. 

** A noble play. . . . The work of a true poet, and of a fine artist, in whom 

there is nothmg vulgar and nothing weak. . . . We had no conception, from 

our knowledge of Mr. De Vere's former poems, that so much pbetic power lay 

. in him as this drama shows. It is terse as well as full of beauty, nervous as well 

AS rich in thought."— S/fc/a tor* 
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De Vere (Aubrey). 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo. 5j. 

" Mr. De Vere's versification in his earlier poems is characterised by great 
sweetness and simplicity. He is master of his instrument, and rarely offends 
the ear with false notes.'*— /*<«// Mall Gazette. 

" We have but space to commend the varied structure of his verse, the care- 
fulness of his grammar, and his excellent English." — Saturday Review, 

De >Ville (£.) 

JOHANNES OLAF. A Novel. Transl. by F. K Bunnett. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6d, 

** The art of description is fully exhibited ; perception of character and 
capacity for delineating it are obvious : while there is great breadth and com- 
prehensiveness in the plan of the story." — Morning' Past, 

Dennis (John). 

ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged. Fcap.8vo. 
Elegantly bound, jj. 6d, 

This Collection of Sonnets, arranged chronologically from the 
Elizabethan to the Victorian era, is designed for the students of 
poetry, and not only for the reader who takes up a volume of verse 
m order to pass away an idle hour. The Sonnet contains, to use 
the words of Marlowe, " infinite riches in a little room." 

" Mr. Dennis has shown great judgment in this selection."— JS'a/jvn/o)' 
Review. 

" An exquisite selection, a selection which every lover of poetry will consult 
again and again with delight. The notes are very useful. . . . The volume is 
one for which English literature owes Mr. Dennis the heartiest thanks." — 
S^ctator. 

Dobson (Austin). 

VIGNETTES IN RHYME AND VERS DE SO- 
CI^TE'. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 

" A charming little book. '*^S/ectatar. 
"Clever, clear-cut, and careful." — Athemeum, 

" As a writer of Vers de Soci4t4, Mr. Dobson is almost, if not quite, un- 
rivalled." — Examiner, 

Donnd (Alphonse), M.D. 

CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physician's Hints 
about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of 
Excursions for Health in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering- 
places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and 
the Mediterranean. A New Edition. Large post 8vo. 9J. 

A simple book of cheerful travel and talk, and a practical index to 
the various mineral waters which exercise so powerful an influence 
in specific ailments. 

*' A very readable and serviceable book. .^ . . The real value of it is to be 
found in the accurate and minute information given with regard to a large 
number of places which have gained a reputation on the continent for their 
mineral waters. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*' A singularly pleasant and chatty as well as instructive book about health." 
CtMrdian. 
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Dowden (Edward), LL.D. 

SHAKSPERE : a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 

PoStSvO. I2J. 

The chief design of this work is to discover the man — Shakspere 
— ^through his works, and to ascertain his course of mental and 
moral development as far as this is possible. This thread running 
through the work will make it a continuous study, written for such 
intelligent readers of Shakspere as are not specialists in Shakspere 
scholarship, and intended to be an introduction to the study of 
Shakspere, popular in the sense of being attractive to all intelligent 
lovers of literature, but founded upon the most recent and accurate 
Shakspere scholarship, English, German, and American. 

Downton (Rev. Henry), M.A. 

HYMNS AND VERSES. Original and Translated. Small 
crown 8vo. '^. 6d, ' 

''Considerable force and beauty characterise some of these verses." — 
JVatchmoH* 

'* Mr. Downton's ' Hymns and Verses ' are worthy of all praise." — English 
Churchman. 

*' Will, we do not doubt, be welcome as a permanent possession to those for 
whom they have been composed or to whom they have been originally ad- 
dressed."— CAMnr^ft Herald, 

Drew (Rev. G. S.), M. A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THEIR HISTORY. Second Edition. 8vo. los. dd. 

** Mr. Drew^ has invented a new method of illustnitino^ Scripture history — 
from obser\iation of the countries. Instead of narrating his travels, and refer- 
ring from time to time to the facts of sacred history belonging to the different 
countries, he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation from Abraham 
downwards, with special reference to the various points in which the geography 
illustrates the history. • . ,* He is very successful in picturing to his readers 
the scenes before his own mind." — Saturday Revievt. 

NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

The simple purpose of this book is to remove with fitting care 
and reverence that veil of reserve which has been so widely drawn 
over so many portions of the life of Christ, so that as nearly as 
possible we too may see our Lord as He was actually seen by those 
who "companied with Him" in the early days of His mortality. 

" We have read the volume with gn^eat interest. It is at once succinct and 
suggestive, reverent and ingenious, observant of small details, and yet not for- 
getful of great principles." — British Quarterly Review, 

" A very reverent attempt to elicit and develop Scripture intimations respect- 
ing our Lord's thirty years' sojourn at Nazareth. The author has wrought well 
at the unworked mine, and has produced a very valuable series of Scripture 
lessons, which will be found both profitable and singularly interesting." — 
Guardian. 
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Drew (Rev. G. S.) M.A. 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS IT IS 
IN HEAVEN. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

" Entirely valuable and catisfactory. . . . There is no living divine to whom 
the authorship would not be a credit." — Literary^ Chttrckman. 

" Thoughtful and eloquent . . . Full of original thinking admiiably ex- 
prcBsed." — British Quarterly Review, 

THE SON OF MAN : His Life and Ministry. Crown 8vo. 
7J. 6d. 

Durand (Lady). 

IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF SPITTA 
AND TERSTEGEN. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 

"A charming little volume. . . . Will be a very valuable assistance tx> 
peaceful, meditative souls."— Church Herald. 

Du Vemois (Colonel von Verdy). 

STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. An authorised 
and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. Hlldyard, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. ^s. 

This is one of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s Series of 
Military Works. 

%* General Beauchamp Walker says of this woric : — " I recommend the 
first two numbers of Colonel von Verdy's * Studies ' to the attentive perusal oT 
my brother officers. They supply a want which I have often felt mmng my 
service in this country, namely, a minuter tactical detail of the minor (derations 
of war than any but the^ost observant and fortunately-placed staff-omcer is in 
a position to give. I have read and renread them very carefully, I hope with 
profit, certaimy with great interest, and believe that practice, m the sense o€ 
these ' Studies,' would be a valuable preparation for manoeuvres on a more ex- 
tended scale." — Berlin, June, 1872. 

Eden (Frederic). 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden's example, and wish to 
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see thines with their own eyes, and shift for themselves next winter in Upper 
Eeypt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide."— Times. 
It is a book to read during an autumn holiday."*— ^/n:/a/0r. 

Eiloart (Mrs.) 

LADY MORETOUN'S DAUGHTER. 3 vols. Cr. 8va. 
3IJ. 6d. 

*' Carefully written .... The narrative is well sustM&ed.''—^/iitfMMr«m. 

" An interesting story . . . Above the run of average novels." — VusUtyFair. 

** Will prove more popular than any of the author)s former works .... In- 
teresting and readable. — Hotir. 

" A faithful and well-drawn picture of English life and character .... All 
the characters are drawn with the author's wonted firmness and truth of touch 
.... Extremely well written." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

** The story is well put together, and readable." — Examiner. 
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EROS AGONISTBS. Poems. By £. B. D. Fcap. 8vo. 3r. 6£ 

" It is not the least merit of these pages that the^r are ererjrwhere Blumined 
with moral and religious sentiment, suggested, not paraded, of Uie brightest, 
purest character." — Stattdard. 

Eyre (Maj.-Gen. Sir Vincent), C.B., KX.S.L,&c. 

LAYS OF A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. 

Square crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations, ^s, 6d» 

Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. | Wonder Land. | Rhine Land. 

"A collection of pleasant and well-written stanzas .... abounding in real 
fun and humour.**— ZtVtfrary World, 
" The conceits here and there are really very amusing." — Standard* 

Farquharson (Martha). Three Works by. 

I. ELSIE DINSMOR£« Crown 8vo. 3;^. ddT. > 

IL ELSIE'S GIRLHOOD. Crown 8vo. 31. &/. 

III. ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. Crown 
8vo. 3J. dd. 

These are Tolnmes of Messrs; Henry S. King and Co.'s Series 
of 3j. (id. Books for the Young. 

Each Story is independent and complete in itself. They are pub- 
lished in uniform size and price, and are elegantly bound and illus- 
trated. 

" We do not pretend to harve read the history of Elsie as she is portrayed in 
three different volumes. By the help, however, of the illustrations, and by dips 
here and there, we can safely ^ve a favoorable account." — IVesiminsierRnnrm. 

'* Elsie Dinsmore is a familiar name to a world of young readers. In the 
above three pretty volumes her story is complete, and it is one full of youthful 
experiences, winning a general interest*' — Athenieum, 

Favre (Mons. Jules). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIONAL DE- 
FENCE. From the 30th June to the 31st October, 1870. The 
Plain Statement of a Member, i vol. Demy 8vo. lOr. 6d^ 

Every unprejudiced reader will recognize in this work the lan- 
guage of an honourable man, more anxious for the triumph of 
truth thaa lor his own justification, scrupulously desirous to make 
known the siaallest details which may serve to throw any light on 
events worthy to be remembered, aud to give to all those men who 
took part therein the honour due to them. 

*' A work of the highest mterest The book is most ^lahiaUe." —Aikemeum. 

** Of all the contiibutioiis to the history of the late war, we have found none 
more fascinating and, perhaps, none more valuable than the 'aq>olofl^,' by M 
Jules Favre, for the unsuccessul Government of the National Defence. — Timet 
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Forbes (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. A Series of 
Sketches. Crown Svo. 7^. 6</. 

Among the Essays in this Volume are the following : — ^At the 
Christmas Cattle Market— In a Military Prison. — Army Crimes 
and Punishment.— Christmas in a Cavalry Regiment. — Christmas 
Eve among the Beggars. 

Powle (Rev. T. 'W.), M. A. 

THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE. Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, 
and the Being of Cmist. Demy Svo. lor. 6^. 

This book is an endeavour to carry on the traditions received 
from the founders of liberal theology in England, and to harmonize 
the religious truths thev derived from nature, history, the Bible, 
and the soul of man, with scientific thought. 

" A book which requires and deserves the respectful attention of all reflecting 
Churchmen. It is earnest, reverent, thoughtful, and courageous .... There 
is scarcely a page in the book wluch is not equally worthy of a thoughtful 
pause."— Zf/^myy Ckurehman, 

Eraser (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian Steam 

Navigation Company, Limited. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OP STERLING AND 
INDIAN RUPEE CURRENCY, upon a new and extended 
system, embracing Values from One Farthing to One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a 
Penny, from \s. 9^. to 2j. yl, per Rupee. Royal 8va lar. dd. 

These tables have been framed with the object of securing in- 
creased facility in the computation of exchanges between Great 
Britain and India. The calculations have all been tested by various 
independent methods of verification, and the work is presented to 
the public with a feeling of confidence that it will be found strictly 
correct throughout. 

"The calculations must have entailed great labour on the author, but the 
work is one which we fancy must become a standard one in all business houses 
whidi hare dealings with any country where the rupee and the English pound 
are standard coins of currency." — Ittvemeu Courier. 

Frere (Sir H. Bartle E.), G.C.B,, G.C.S.I., &c. 

THE THREATENED PAMINE IN BENGAL; How 

it may be Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India Prevented. 
Being No. i of ''Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs." Crown 
Svo. With 3 Maps. 5j. 

This subject is one of permanent importance to the whole of 
India. One great object of the book is to show that famines are 
entirely preventible in India as elsewhere. 
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Fiiswell (J. Hain). 

THE BETTER SELF. Essays for Home Life. Crown 8vo. 
6x. 

ONE OF TWO ; or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 8yo. 
With a Frontispiece. 3^. (id. 

Being a Volume of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

**Told with spirit ... the plot is skilfully made.*' — Spectator. 
"Admirably narrated and intensely interesting. — Public Opinion. 

Gardiner (John), M.D. 

LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PROLONGING 
LIFE AFTER MIDDLE AGE. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. 4r. 

The purpose of this work is not to supersede the physician in 
treating maladies. It is to call attention to those peculiarities of 
the constitution which distinguish age from youth and manhood, to 
point out those symptoms of deviation from the healthy standard 
which are usually disregarded or considered unavoidable incidents 
of age. 

*' Wc are bound to say that in general Dr. Gardner's directions are sensible 
enough, and founded on good principles. ^ The advice given is such that any 
man m moderate health might follow it with advantage, whilst no prescription 
or other claptrap is introduce which might savour of quackery." — Lancet, 

" Dr. Gardner's suggestions for attaining a healthy and so far a happy old 
age are well deserving the attention of all who think such a blessing worth try- 
ing for." — Notes and Queries, 

Garrett (Edward). 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. Crown 
8vo. With Seven Illustrations. 6s. 

** Wc have read many books by Edward Garrett, but none that has pleased us 
ao well as this. It has more than pleased ; it has charmed us." — Nonconformist. 

Gibbon (Charles). 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 
33". iui. 
** A powerfully-written, nervous story.'*— Athetueum. 
** There are few recent novels more powerful and engrossing." — Examiner. 
** A piece of very genuine workmansnip."— ^«/mA Quarterly Rei'iew. 

ROBIN GRAY. Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. zs.6d. 

** Pure in sentiment, well written, and cleverly constructed." — British Quar- 
terly Review, 



A novel of tender and pathetic interest." — Globe, 

A pretty tale, prettily told." — Atheneeum. ^ 

An unassuming, characteristic, and entertaining i 

The above Volumes form part of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 
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Gilbert (Mrs.) 

MRS. GILBERT, FORMERLY ANN TAYLOR, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER MEMORIALS OF. 
Edited byjosiah Gilbert. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. With 2 Steel 
Portraits and several Wood Engravings. 24^. 

\^* Very beautifully written. It gives the home history of a most interesting 
and talented family, and it possesses a charm peculiar to the writing (rf* a really 
clever woman." — Examiner. 

" Mr. Gilbert has succeeded in painting a remarkable and attractive portrait, 
of which the setting is graceful and appropriate." — Academy. 

" The family life was tender and beautiful, . . . but the charm of the group 
consists in the character of the central figure, which Mr. Gilbert has so nrmly 
yet delicately 6.r?csRry.*' —Nonconformist. 

Godkin (James). 

THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND : Primi- 
tive, Papal, and Protestant. Including the Evangelical Missions, 
^Catholic Agitations, and Church Progress of the last half Century. 
I vol. 8vo. I2J. 

" These latter chapters on the statistics of the various religious denominations 
will be welcomed." — Evening Standard. 

" Mr. Godkin writes with evident honesty, and the topic on which he writes 
is one about which an honest book is greatly wanted.** — Examiner. 

Godwin (William). 

WILLIAM GODWIN: Autobiography, Memoir, and 
Correspondence. By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, With 
Portraits. 

THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. 

Being Essays, never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul, i vol. Crown 8vo. 71. 6^. 

In all these essays Mr. Godwin pointed in the direction along 
which we, the children of a later day, have advanced, even if he did 
not indicate the precise path we have travelled. 

" Few have thoi^ht move clearly and directly than William Godwin, or ex- 
pressed their reflections with more suipjicity and unreserve.*' — Ejaunitur. 

" The deliberate thoughts of Godwin deserve to be put before the world for 
reading and consideration." — AtAenofum. 

Goetze (Capt. A. von). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGI- 
NEERS AND TECHNICAL TROOPS IN THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF X870-7Z. Translated bj 
Col. G. Graham. Demy 8vo. With 6 Plans. 

Goodman (Walter). 

CUBA. THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. Crown 
8vo. Js. 6d. 

Mr. Goodman had various and ample opportunities of studying 
the institutions of Cuba, its races, and its government. He arrived 
in the island when Cuba was enjoying uninterrupted peace and 
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prosperity, and his departure took place in the first year of her 

adversity. 

" A series of vivid and miscellaneous sketches. We can recommend this 
whole voliime as very amusing reading." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

*' The whole book deserves thfe heartiest commendation Sparkling and 

amusing from beginning to end." — Spectcttor, 

Gosse (Edmund W.) 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE. With Title-page specially de- 
signed by William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

" A careful perusal of his verses will show that he is a poet. . . . His sonp^^ 
has the grateful, murmuring sound which reminds one of the softness and deh- 
ciousness of summer time. . . . There is much that is good in the volume." — 
Spwtator. 

Granville (A. B.), M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A. B. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 

&c. Edited, with a brief account of the concluding years of his 
.life, by his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. With a Portrait. 32^. 

Dr. Granville practised his profession in Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, Germany, France, and 
England, and was brought into contact with most of the royal, 
political, and literary celebrities of his day. 

*' Well worth reading. ... To few men is it given to tell the tale of a career 
on which fortune has so uniformly smiled throughout. . . . Of his success with 
patients, including well-nigh every name of mark during two generations, we get 
an extraordinarv abundance of details. Madame de Stael, Lord and Lady 
EUenborough, Mrs. Siddons, Bishop Tomline, Count Woronzow, and a great 
Persian satrap are prominent among the list." — Saturday Review. 

Gray (Mrs. Russell). 

LISETTE'S VENTUJIE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
2IS. 

Greenwood (James), "The Amateur Casual" 

IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a 
Roving Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^-. 

" A bright, lively \iooVr^Standard. 
" Has ^1 the interest of romance." — Qtteen. 

" Some of the papers remind us of Charles Lamb on beggars and chimney- 
sweeps." — JEcho. 

Grey (John), of Dilston. 

JOHN GREY (of Dilston) : MEMOIRS. By Josephine 
E. Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

" It is not a mere story of success or genius, as far removed as a fsury tale 
from the experience and imitation of ordinary people ; but it is, if we only allow 
it to be so, an incentive and exemplary to all of us. . . . Something we must, 
say of the skilful and temperate execution of the memoir itself; it is impossible 
to read it without feeling that Mrs. Butler is her father's daughter, and without 
vnshing that she had given us two volumes instead of one." — Ftvnt ayive<oluntn 
notke of TJte Times " on the First Edition. 
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Griffith (Rev. T.) A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

STUDIES OF THE DIVINE MASTER. Demy 8vo. 

\7J. 

This book depicts the successive phases of the public life of Jesus, 
so far as is necxlful to the bringing out into full relief His mission, 
character, and work, as the Christ ; and it comprises a thorough 
exposition of His teaching about the nature of His kingdom — its 
privileges, its laws, and its advancement in the soul and in the 
world. 

Griffiths (Captain Arthur). 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, AND CHAPTERS 
IN PRISON HISTORY. 2 vols. PostSvo. With Illustrations. 

A history of Millbank is necessarily an epitc»ne of all that con- 
cerns prisons and prison management in moaem times. From first 
to last it has continued to be part and parcel of all our schemes of 
secondary punishment. But the present volumes are more than a 
mere record of penal legislation. Millbank Penitentiary, as it was 
once called, has passed through a chequered life. It has seen end- 
less changes, and many curious episodes have occurred within its 
walls. Advantage has been taken of these to weave together a 
narrative which may not be uninteresting to a large circle of readers. 

THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2IJ. 

" Every scene, character, and incident of the book are so life-like that they 
seem drawn from life direct." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Gruner (M. L.) 

STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
Svo. *js, 6d, 

The main point of novelty in these studies and what gives them 
their chief interest is the precision given to the doctrine that the 

ratio of in the escaping gases is the index of the working of 

the furnaces. 

" The whole subject is dealt with very copiously and clearly in all its parts, 
and can scarcely fail of appreciation at tne hands of practical men, for whose use 
it is de«gned." — Post. 

Gurney (Rev. Archer Thompson). 

WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission of In- 
struction and Suggestion. I vol. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Speaks of numy questions with a wise judgment and a fearless honesty, as well 
as with an intellectual strength and broad human catholicity, which commands 
respect." — Brttish Quarterly Review. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES IN CHURCH AND STATE. 

Demy Svo. Sewed, price is. 6J. 

Haeckel (Professor Ernst), of the University of Jena. 

THE HISTORY OF CREATION, a Popular Account of 
the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the 
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• theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Transla- 
tion revised by E. Ray Lankester, M.A. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and 
animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 

Translated by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (University 
of New York),, with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Post 8vo. 

Harcourt (Capt. A. F. P.) 

THE SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY: containing much of 
the wealth of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically 
arranged and classified. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Nothing of the same form or on so extensive a scale has before 
been attempted. . . . The author has arrived at something higher 
than the mere stringing together of popular sayings. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.)^ M.A. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

** There is in them that which will commend them to the approval of the 
reading public. . . . They are marked by a freshness and novelty of treatment, 
a catholicity of spirit, and an earnestness of faith which make them pleasant and 
profitable reading, even to those who may least concur in the views of the 
preacher. . . . All the subjects are treated with great power.'* — Leeds 
Mercury. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

The author shows that the position of a clergyman in the 
National Churdi is that of a member of a National Community. 
As any citizen may give his opinion on any branch of state admi- 
nistration, or any professional man may express his views on the 
established dogmas of his profession, so as a citizen and as a pro- 
fessional man, the Clergyman ought to be allowed a similar freedom 
of speech. 

" Mr. Haweis writes not only fearlessly, but with remarkable freshness and 
vigour. In all that he says we perceive a transparent honesty and singleness of 
purpose." — Saturday Revuw. 

*' Bears marks of much originality of thought and individuality of expression." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and 
Evening for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
Square crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 



" These prayers are tender, devotional, and helpful, and may be used with 
great profit in any household. They are brief but very beautilul." — ChrutiaH 
Win-Id. 

Hawthorne (Julian). 

BRESSANT. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2ij. 

" One of the most powerful with which we are acquainted.*'— Times. 

" We shall once more have reason to rejoice whenever we hear that a new 
work is coming out written by one who bears the honoured name of Hawthorne.'* 
-^Saturday Review. 
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• theories of Kuit, Laplace, Lainarck, and Damrio. The Transla- 
tton revised 1^ E. Ray Lankesler, M.A. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealc^tal Tiees of the various groups of both plants and 
animals, a vols. Post 8vo. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 
Translated by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (UDireisity 
of New YoTk)r"ith Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Post Svo. 
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Hawthorne (Julian). 

IDOLATRY. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2is, 
" A more powerful book than 'Bressant. . . . If the figures are mostly 
phantoms, they are phantoms which take a more powerful hold on the mind than 
many very real ^figures. . . . There are three scenes in this romance, any 
one of which would prove true genius." — Spectator. 

" Made to fix the attention and interest of the reader in a very remarkable 
degree. . . . His descriptions are very clever ; his turn of thought original 
and often striking, as in the dialogue in the dark on the deck of a steamer ; and 
he has a subtle perception of moral and mental phases of character." — Times. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE : A Memoir, with Stories 
now first published in this country. By H. A. Page. Post 8vo. 
Is. (>d. 

** Seldqm has it been oiu: lot to meet with a more appreciative delineation of 
character than this Memoir of Hawthorne." — Morning^ Post. 

" Exhibits a discriminating enthusiasm for one of the most fascinating of 
nQ\r\xsXs."—SaturddyR€viet»» * 

SEPTIMIUS. A Romance. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9j. 

This story was the last written by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is 
printed as it was found among his MSS. It is a striking speci- 
men of the peculiarities and charm of his style, and has an added 
interest for those who care to study the method of his composition, 
from the fact of its not having received his final revision. 

The Athefueum says that " the book is full of Hawthorne's most characteristic 
writing." 

Hayman (Henry), D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 

School. 

RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. With an Introductory 
Essay on the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Crown 8vo. 

HEATHERGATE. A Story of Scottish Life and Character. 

By a New Author. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2ix. 

"Its merit lies in the marked antithesis of strongly developed characters, in 
different ranks of life, and resembling each other in nothing but their marked 
nadonality." — A thenaunt. 

Hellwald (Baron F. Von). 

THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. A Critical 
Examination, down to the present time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. Theodore 
Wirgman, LL.B. In I vol. Large post 8vo. with Map. I2j. 

Explorations in Central Asia are being simultaneously carried on 
by the Russians and the English, the two great rivals in the 
Asiatic world. Scientific research follows in the footsteps of mili- 
tary operations. Russia gives to Asia culture and civilization. 
Every disinterested man must admit that this opening of new 
spheres to the development of civilization is the greatest gain which 

mankind derives from warlike expeditions. 

*' A learned account of the geography of this still ill-known land, of the charac- 
teristics of its main divisions, of the nature and habits of its numerous races, and 
■of the progress through it of Russian influence ... it contains a large amount 
of valuable information.*' — Titties. 

" A lucidly written, and apparendy accurate account of Tiurkestan, its geo- 

fraphical features and its history. Its worth to the reader is further enhanced 
y a well'Cxecuted map, based on the most recent Russian sxirfcys."'~-Gla^ow 
JVnvs. 
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Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY 
CORPS. Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With Five 
Jarge Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24f. 

This is one of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s Series of Mili- 
tary Books. 

" It contains much material that may prove useful to the future historian of 
the war ; and it is, on the whole, written in a spirit of fairness and impartiality. 
.... It only remains to say that the work is enriched by some excellent large 
scale maps, and that the translator has performed his work most creditably." — 
Aihtnaum. 

** An instrucrive work.** — IVesttninster Review, -^ 

" Captain Schwabe has done well to translate it, and his trai^lation is ad- 
mirably executed.'*— /'ai/^a// Gazette. 

Hinton (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 

THE PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN. Being the Intro- 
ductory Lecture ^t Guy's Hospital, 1873-74; to whidi is added 
Essays on the Law oP Human Life, and on the Rela- 
tion BETWEEN Organic and Inorganic Worlds. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6<^. 

Mr. Hinton claims for physicians that through the necessary 
' relations of their special knowledge to all other, they stand in the 
attitude of teachers to every other class of men, especially to those 
whose business lies with the most important spheres of human life, 
but if the physician is a teacher, he is surely also on every hand a 
learner. 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. By various 
Writers. Second Edition. With 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. I2s, 6d, 

"A more clear, valuable, and well-informed set of treatises we never saw 
than these, wbich are bound up into two compact and readable volumes. And 
they are pleasant reading, too, as well as useful reading." — Litemry Churchman. 

" We can heartily recommend these instructive essays to our readers, being 
sart that no one who begins them will lay them down without having gained 
some knowledge. " — Liv^^ol A Ibton. 

"We never saw the popular side of the science of physiology better explained 
than it is in these two thm volumes." — Standard, 

"It has certainly been edited with great care. Physiolo^cal treatises we 
have had in great number, but not one work, we believe^^ which so thoroughly 
appeals to all classes of the community as the present. Everything has appa- 
rently been done to render the work really practical and useful." — Civil Service 
Gazette. 

AN ATLAS OP DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA 
TYMPANL With Descriptive Text Post &vo. £fi^. 

■■ The drawings in this volume are entirely done by hand, and the 
Author is able to say of them that they have been executed with a 
.fidelity and per£ectness that has at least equalled his most sanguine 
expectations. 
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Hinton (James). 

THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SURGERY. Post 

8vo. With Illustrations. I2J. td. 

The author's desig^n is to lay before the reader the general aspect 
of disease when it aflects the ear ; to mention the best established 
results of examination and methods of treatment, bat above all to 
suggest the many problems which they open out 

Hockley (W. B.) 

TALES OP THE ZENANA; OR, A NUWAB'S 

LEISURE HOURS. By the Author of "Pandurang Hari." 

With a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 2ix. 
" Love, warlike adventures,^ and a thirst for wealth form the substantial 
motives of each tale, but there b no sameness of incident or character. ... 
llie couleur locaU is carefully preserved, the incidents are characteristic of 
Hindoo and Mohammedan life, the scenes and adventures are varied, while the 
interest is so artfully sustained that the reader is not wearied, nor is he often 
able to guess at the climax. . . Finally, we may fairly rank this as an 
orig^inal book, more abidingly entertaining^ and instructive than many works by 
* brilliant ' authors of fifty times its pretensions." — Spectator, 

Holfbauer (Captain). 

THE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES 
NEAR METZ. Based on the official reports of the Gennan 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. O. HoUist. Demy Svo. With 
Map and Plans. 2ij. 

This is one of the volumes in Messrs. Henry S. King and Coi's 
Military Series. 

" Captain Hoff bauer's style is much more simple and agreeable than those of 
many of his comrades and fellow authors, and it suffers nothing in the hands of 
Captain HoUist, whose translation is close and fiiithful. He has given the 
general public a readable and instructive book ; whilst to his brother offcers^ 
who have a special professional interest in the subject, its value cannot well be 
overrated. ^—A cademy. 

Holroyd (Captain W. R. M.)f Bengal Staff Corps, 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

TAS-HIL UL KALAM ; OR, HINDUSTANI MADK 
EASY. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

This work comprises lessons progressively arranged, a condse 
grammar, exercises for translation, and a vocabulary. 

" As clear and as instructive as possible." — Standard. 

" Contains a great deal of most necessary information, that is not to be found 
in any other work on the subject that has crossed oiur path."-— //^wfrwantf MaiL, 

Hooper (Mrs. G.) 

THE HOUSE OF^RABY. CrownlSvo., with a Frosti»> 
piece. 3J. dd. 

One of the volumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 
" A work of singular truthfulness, originality, and power." — Morning Pnt, 
** Exceedingly well written.*' — Examiner, 
*' A well told and interesting story." — Academy, 

Hooper (Mary). 

LITTLE DINNERS: HOW TO SERVE THEIC 
WITH ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY. Seventh Edition. 
I vol. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Shows how the best use can be made of cheap material, and 
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helps to revive what threatens to become a lost art in the 
home. 

" We ought not to omit the mention of several very good recipes which Mrs. 
Hooper vouchsafes us— ^. ^., rump-steak pudding, sheep's-head, Scotch fashion, 
devilled fowlj rich plum-pudding, neck of venison cooked in a V oven, how to 
cook whitebait, and how to ' scollop oysters/ She has |^ood hints about salmi 
of wild duck, and her caution on the deliberate preparation of the sauce for the 
same delicacy, roasted, assures us that— given the means and the heart to 
put her knowledge in practice— she undeniably knows what is good.** — Saturday 
Review. 

" To read this book |fives the reader an appetite.'*— iVi?/« and Queries. 

** A very excellent little book. ... a capital help to any housekeeper who 
[ interests herself in her kitchen and her cook.' — Vanity Fair. 

Hope (Lieut. James). 

IN QUEST OF COOLIES. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

The author has simply told the tale of his own adventures in the 
South Seas, believing that in the discussion on the Coolie system 
evidence at first hand will have some value. 

Hopkins (Manley). 

THE PORT OF REFUGE ; or, Counsel and Aid to 
Shipmasters in Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Subjects : — The Shipmaster's Position and Duties. — Agents 
and Agency. — Average. — Bottomry, and other Means of Raising 
Money. — The Charter-Party, and Bill-of-Lading. — Stoppage in 
Transitu ; and the Shipowner's Lien. — Collision. 

" A most useful l»ook." — IVestminster Rernew. 

" Master-mariners will find it well worth while to avail themselves of its 
teaching^." — United Service Magazine. 

" Combines, in (luite a marvellous manner, a fulness of information which will 
make it perfectly indispensable in the captam's book-case, and equally suitable 
to the gentleman's library." — Iron. 

Howard (Mary M.), Author of " Brampton Rectory.'* 

BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

"These tales possess considerable rtitxil.**— Court youmal, 
" A neat and chatty little volume." — Hour. 

Howard (Rev. G. B.) 

A LEGEND OF ST. PAUL'S. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Howe (Cupples), Master Mariner. 

THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story oi the Atlantic. 
Illustrated by Townley Green. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s 3^. 6^. Books for the 

Young. 

" Curious adventures with bears, seals, and other Arctic^ animals, and with 
scarcely more human Esquimaux, form the mass of material with which the 
story deals, and will much interest boys who have a spice of romanoe in their 
cxxia^wSA<ati*^—Courant. 

D 
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Howell (James). 

A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 

" Mr. Howell has a keen perception of the beauties of nature, and a just 
appreciation of the chanties of life. . . . Mr. Howell's book deserves, and will 
probably rccetYe, a warm reception." — Pall Mail Gazette, 

Hughes (Allison). 

PENELOPE AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap.8vo. 4^.6^. 

"In the shape they assume, there is much to challenge admiration, much 
praise, and some absolute accomplishment If the verse moves stiffly, it is 
because the substance is rich and carefully wrought. That artistic regard for 
the value of words, which is characteristic of the best modem workmanship, is 
apparent in every composition, and the ornament, even when it might be pro- 
nounced excessive^ is tasteful in Mrangement."—- ^M^Mynnw. 

Hull (Edmund C. P.) 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practical 
Information for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, 
relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, 
&C. With a Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians. Being a 
Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the Pre- 
servation and Regulation of Health. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R.CS.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Second Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. In i vol. Post 8vo. 6r. 

*' Full of all sorts of useful information to the Eqglish settler or traveller in 
India." — Standard, 

" One of the most valuable books ever published in India — ^valuable for its 
sound information, its careful array of pertment facts, and its sterline commgn 
sense. It supplies a want which few persons may have discovered, but which 
everybody will at once recognise when once the contei^ of the book have been 
mastered. The medical part of the work is invaluable. — Calcutta Gttardiau. 

Hutton (James). 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

This is an historical record of mission work by the labourers of 

all denominations in Tahiti — ^the Hervey, the Austral, the Samoa 

or Navigator's, the Sandwich, Friendly, and Fiji Islands, &c. 

** The narrative is calm, sensible, and manly, and preserves many interesting 
&cts in a convenient shape." — Literary CAmrcJkman. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. A Second Series of 
** Stories Told to a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. Square 
24mo. 3J. 6d, 

"We like all the contents of the 'Little Wonder-Horn* very much.**— 

tn tnetuettttt, 
*' We recommend it with caa6dtacc"^Pall Mall Gazette, 
** Full of firesh and vigorous fancy : it is worthy of the author of some of the 

best of our modem verse." — Standard, 

OFF THE SKELLIGS. (Her First Romance.) 4 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 42;. 

" Oevcr and «nkling.*'-^AsM&n/. 

" We read each succeeding volume with increasing iBttceSty'gaiaffwhwst to 
h< point of wishing there was a MiYi'^^Athenmtm* 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

I. THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND 
RIVERS, ICE AND GLACIERS. By J. TyndaU, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Wth Twenty-six Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. 5^. 

II. PHYSICS AND POLITICS ; or. Thoughts on the 
Application of the Principles of " Natural Selec- 
tion " AND ** Inheritance " to Political Society. 
By Walter Bagehot Second Edition. 4r. 

IIL FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Third Edition. 5^. 

: IV. MIND AND BODY : The Theories of their Rela- 
tion. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third Edition. With 
Four Illustrations. 4r. 

V. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. 
Third Edition. 5^. 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By 

Balfour Stewart, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With Fourteen 
Engravings. Third Edition. 5j. 

VIL ANIMAL LOCOMOTION ; or, Walking, Swimming, and 
Flying. By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 
With 119 Illustrations. 5j. 

VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE* By 

Henry Maudsley, M.D. Second Edition. $s. 

IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor Josiah P. 
Cooke, of the Harvard University. Second Edition. With 
Thirty-one Illustrations. $s. 

X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 
Second Edition. $s, 

XI. ANIMAL MECHANISM. A Treatise on Terrestrial and 
Aerial Locomotion. By Professor £. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 5^. 

XII. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DAR- 
WINISM. By Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg Univer- 
sity). Second Edition, With 26 Illustrations. 5J. 

XIIL THE HISTORY OF THE CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By Professor J. W. 
Draper. Second Edition. 5^. 

XIV. FUNGI ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, &c By M. C. Cooke, 
M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. $s, 

XV. THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT, AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By Dr. Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic 
Academy of Berlin). With 74 Illustrations. Sr« 

XVI. OPTICS. By Professor Lommel. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Forthcoming Volumes. 

Mons. VAN BENEDEN. On 

Animal Parasites and Messmates in the 
Animal Kingdom. 

Prof. W. KINGDOM CLIP- 
PORD, M.A. The First Principles of 
the Exact Sciences explained to the non- 
mathematical. 

Prof. T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., 
P.R.S. Bodily Motion and Conscious- 
ness. 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, LL.D. 
P. R. S. The Physical Geography of the 
Sea. 

Prof. WILLIAM ODLING, 
F.R.S. The Old Chemistry viewed 
from the New Standpoint. 

W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D., 
P. R. S. E. Mind in tiie Lower Animals. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., 
P.R.S. The Antiquity of Man. 

Prof.W.T.THISELTON DYER, 
B. A. , B. So. Form and Habit in Flower- 
ing Plants. 

Mr. J. N. LOCKYER, P.R.S. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. MICHAEL POSTER,M.D. 

Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Prof. W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
Money : and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change. 

H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, 
M.D., P.R.S. llie Brain as an Organ 
of Mind. 

Prof. A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., 
P.R.S. Earth Sculpture: Hills, Val- 
leys, Mountams, Plains, Rivers, Lakes ; 
how they were Produced, and how they 
have been Destroyed. 

Prof. RUDOLPH VIRCHOW 
(Berlin Univ.) Morbid Physiological 
Action. 

Prof. CLAUDE BERNARD. 

Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena 
of Life. 

Prof. H. SAINTE-CLAIRE DE- 
VILLE. An Introduction to General 
Cliemistry* 

Prof. WURTZ. Atoms and the 
Atomic Theory. 

Prof. DE QUATREPAGES. The 
Negro Races. 

Prof. LACAZE - DUTHIERS. 

Zoology since Cuvier. 



Prof. BERTHELOT. Chemical 
Synthesis. 

Prof. J. ROSENTHAL. General 
Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. JAMES D. DANA, M.A., 
LL.D. On Cephalization : or, Head- 
Characters in the Gradation and Progress 
of Life. 

Prof. S. W. JOHNSON, M.A. 

On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. AUSTIN PLINT, Jr. M.D. 
The Nervous System and its Relation to 
the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. W. p. WHITNEY. Modem 
Linguistic Science. 

Prof. BERNSTEIN (University of 
Halle). Physiology of the Senses. 

Prof. PERDINAND COHN 
(Breslau Univ.) Thallophytes (Algae, 
Lichemt, Fungi). 

Prof. HERMANN (University of 
Zurich). Respiration. 

Prof. LEUCKART (Universit3r of 

I^ipsicj. Outlines of Animal Organiza- 
tion. 

Prof. LIEBREICH (University of 
Bcilin). Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prof. KUNDT (University of Stras- 
burg). On Sound. 

Prof. REES(Universityof Erlangen). 
On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. STEINTHAL (University of 
Berlin). Outlines of the Science of Lan- 
guage. 

P. BERT (Professor of Physiolo^, 
Paris). Forms of Life and other 0>smiau 
Conditions. 

E. ALGLAVE (Professor of Consti- 
tutional and Administrative Law at Douai, 
and of Political Economy at Lille). The 
Primitive Elements of Political Constitu- 
tions. 

P. LORAIN (Professor of Medicine, 
Paris). Modem Epidemics. 

Prof. SCHUTZENBERGER (Di- 
rector of the Chemical Laboratory at the 
Sorbonne). On Fermentations. 

Mons. FREIDEL. The Functions 
of Organic Chemistry. 

Mons. DEBRAY. Precious Metals. 

Mons. P. BLASERNA (Professor 
in the University of Rome). On Sound 
the Organs of Voice and of Hearing. 
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Jackson (T. G.) 

MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

The author desires to induce some to pause in the midst of the 
revival of Gothic architecture, which is being 50 assiduously pro- 
moted, and to consider candidly what useful end the revival is to 
serve, and what solid advantage society has hitherto obtained 
from it. 

" The reader will find some of the most important doctrines of eminent art 
teachers practically applied in this little book, which is well written and popular 
in stjrle." — Mancfiester Examitier. 

This thoughtful little book is worthy of the perusal of all interested in art or 
architecture." — Standard. 

Jacob (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE 

MUTINIES. Pictures drawn from life. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo. is. 6d, 

** The most important contribution to the history of Western India during the 
inies which has yet, in a popular form, been made pxxhlic"— A tktfueum. 
Few men more competent than himself to speak authoritatively concerning 



Jenkins (E.) and Raymond (J.), Esqrs., Barristers- 
at-law. 

A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, AND BUILDING OWNERS. Second 
Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A practical handbook for the man who wishes to build, tlie man 
who designs, and the man who erects the building. 

" We can confidently recommend this book to all engaged in the building 
tTSides."—£dtni>ufT^i Daily Review. 

"Architects, builders, and especially the building public, will find the volume 
very useful." — Freeman, 

Jenkins (Edward), M.P. 

GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture de- 
livered in the United States and Canada. Crown 8vo. 5^.. 

** These ' glances ' exhibit much of the author's characteristic discrimination 
and judgment." — Editibui^h Courant. 

" Cleverly written, full of terse adages and rapier-like epigrams it is ; thought- 
ful and just it is in many respects." — Echo. 

" Eloquent and epigrammatic" — Illustrated Review. 

GINX'S BABY: HIS BIRTH AND OTHER MIS- 
FORTUNES. Thirty-fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

LUCHMEE AND DILLO. A Story of West Indian Life. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. [Preparing. 

LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country Carol. Four- 
teenth Thousand. With Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $s, 
A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price is. 

LORD BANTAM. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. zr, 6d. 
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Kaufmann (Rev. M.)> B.A. 

SOCIALISM : its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Crown 8vo. yj. 6</. 

This volume, on the one hand, is addressed to the capitalists 
against whom the International and kindred affiliations are direct- 
ing their open attacks and secret combinations ; on the other hand 
it is addressed to those enlightened leaders of the labouring classes 
who can see no other means of salvation for the working man than 
the destruction of the capital and influence of the middle and upper 
classes. 

*' Of great importance and full of instructive matter. . . . We do not hesitate 
to recommend it to all readers interested in the important subjects of which it 
treats."— Mr. T. £. Cliffe Leslie, in the Academy, 

" A resdiy complete theory upon the question.^ . . . Without ^«p*"T?ng die 
authority of all he (Dr. SchafHe) urges, as explained by his English editcn*, we 
feel it would be difficult to recommend to those more especially interested a 
better or more conscientious siunming up of the entire arguments on both sides.'* 
— Standard* 

Keating (Mrs.)- 

HONOR BLAKE : The Story of a Plain Woman. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2IJ. 

" One of the best novels we have met with for some ^\vaAP~Momitig Past. 
I" A story which must do good to all, young and old, who Tcai^itJ*'—I}aily 
Ntws. 

Ker (David). 

ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs of the Country and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the Official 
Map in use during the Campaign, from the Survey of Captain 
Leusilin. i vol. Post 8vo. I2j. 

" Though it is a grai>hic and thoughtful sketch, we refer to it, in some de^^ree^ 
for reasons apart from its intrinsic merits. . . . He (the author) has satisfied 
us that he was not the impudent impostor he seemed to be ; and though he did 
not witness the fall of Khiva, he travelled throu^ a great part of Central Asia» 
and honestly tried to accomplish his task. . . . His work, we have said, is an 
able rfsumS of genuine observation and reflection, which win well r^ay a 
reader's attention.** — Times, 

** A pleasant book of travels. It is exceedingly smart and clever, full of 
amusing anecdotes and graphic descriptions." — canity Fair* 

THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. A Tale of Central 
Asia. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 5j. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s $s. Books for the 
Young. 

In this work real scenes are grouped round an imaginary hero ; 
genuine information is conveyed in a more attractive form than that 
of a mere dry statistical report. 

" Ostap Danilevitch Kostarenko, the Russian who is suroosed to relate the 
story, has a great number of adventures, and passes by dint of courage and 
abihty from a state of slavery to one of independence. Will prove attractive to 
hoys:*-' Pall Mall GoMette, 
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King (Alice). 

A CLUSTER OF LIVES. Crown 8to. ^s. 6d, 

Contents. — Vittoria Colonna — Madame Recamier — A 
Daughter of the Stuarts — Dante — Madame de Sevigne— Geoffrey 
Chaucer — Edmund Spenser — Captain Cook's Companion — Ariosto 
— Lucreaa Borgia — Petrarch — Cervantes — ^Joan of Arc — Galileo— 
Madame Cottin — Song of the Bird in the Garden of Armida. 



"1 



' It h not every writer who possesses the &cultv of leaving clear impresdons 
of his or her personages upon the minds of readers. This, however, is done, 
and well done, by the writer of the volume before us." — Pail Mall Gatette. 

"A little collection of historical biographies .... very gracefully written, 
.... brilliant and strikinp^ in scenes and costumes, wonderfully accurate as 
to &cts, sensible and correct in reflection." — Literary Churchman, 

King (Mrs. Hamilton). 

THE DISCIPLES. A New Poem. Second Edition, with 
some Notes. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

** A very remarkadble poem. The writer does not seem so much to compose, 
as to breathe it forth ; it is the fruit of intense personal feeling : it glows with 
the fires of an absolute conviction. It is a hymn of praise, a cnaunt of sorrow, 
suffering, and glory. • . • We feel when we have read a £bw pages that we are 
in the presence of something strange to us, of something large and deep, of much 
more devotion, love, and faith, than we are accustomed to. . . . Tbmt Mrs. 
Kii^s love for Maxxioi has prompted^ her to write a poem apart from other 
poems — oriflonal, touching, and ennobling — ^wili, we thmk, be evident to any 
one who will read the first few pa^es of her book." — Saturday Reinew. 

** Thifeughout it breathes restramed passion and lofty sentunent, which flow 
out now ami then as a stream widening to bless the landls, into powerful music." 
British Quarterly Review, 

ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 45. (>d, 

"The virfume is anonymous, but diere is no reason for the anthor to ht 
ashamed of it The ' Poems of Italy' are evidently inspired by genuine enthu- 
siasm in the cause espoused ; and one of them. ' The Execution ofFdioe Orsini,' 
has much poetic merit, the event celebrated being told with dramatic force." — 
Athetueuin. 

" The verse is fluent and free."— ^S>l«r/<r/tfr« 

KingsfoFd (Rev. F. W.), M. A., Vicar of St Thomas's, 

Stamford Hill ; late Chaplain H. £. I. C. (Bengal Presidency). 

HARTHAM CONFERENCES; or. Discussions upon 
some of the Rdigions Topics of the Day. " Audi alteram partem." 
Crown 8vo. Jr. 6</. 

Contents : — Introductory. — ^The Real Presence — Confession.— 
Ritualisnu 

" Able and interesting."— CAwfvA Times, 

Knight (Annette F. C.) 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. Sj. 

' ' The pleasant writer of these pleasant pages excels chiefly in poetical imagery, 
in tracing the analysis of mind and matter, and in giving bcautiiul expression 
to the most beautiful feelings of our nature." — Standard. 
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Lracordaire (Rev. Pere). 

LIPS : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

** Let the serious reader cast his eye upcm any single page in this volume, 
and he will find there words which will arrest his attention and give him a 
desire to know more of the teachings of this worthy follower of the saintly 
St. Dominick." — Morfiing Past, 

m 

Laurie (J. S.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 

formerly H. M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant Royal 
Commissioner, Ireland ; Special Commissioner, African Settlement ; 
Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon, 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL 
BOOKS FOR INDIA. 

** These valuable little works will prove of real service to many of our readers, 
especially to those who intend entering the Civil Service of India.** — Civil 
Service G€izette, 

The following Works are now ready : — 

THE FIRST HINDUSTANI READER. Stiff linen wrapper, 6</. 

THE SECOND HINDUSTANI READER. Stifflinen wrapper, &/. 

GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA; with Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hindustan. isS pp. foip. 8vo. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. 

In (he press : — , 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 

FACTS AND FEATURES OF INDIAN HISTORY, in a series 
of alternating Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 

Laymann (Captain), Instructor of Tactics at the Military 

Collie, Neisse. 

THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. Trans- 
lated by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6df. 

** An exceedingly useful kind of book. A valuable acquisition to the military 
student's library. It recounts, in the first place, the opinions and tactical for- 
mations which regulated the German army during the earlv battles of the late 
war ; explains how these were modified in the course of the campaign by the 
terrible and unanticipated effect of the fire ; and how, accordingly, troops should 
be trained to attack m future wars." — Naval and Military Gazetit, 

Leander (Richard). 

FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German by 
Paulina B. Granville. With Eight full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. $s. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.*s 5j. Books for the Young. 

" Short, quaint, and, as they are fitly called, fantastic, they deal with all 
manner of subjects." — Guardian. ^ 

" ' Fantastic ' is certainly the right epithet to apply to some of these strange 
tales." — Examitier, 
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Leathes (Rev. Stanley), M.A. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1873. I vol. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

This volume presents the evidential aspect of the Christian faith 
in a plain, matter-of-fact, common-sense way. The author holds 
that if we are sincere disciples of Christianity we need not shrink 
from being advocates likewise, so long as we do not suffer our 
advocacy to warp our judgment. 

Lee (Rev. Frederick George), D.C.L. 

GLIMPSES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. Being 
Facts, Records, and Traditions, relating to Dreams, Omens, Mira- 
culous Occurrences, Apparitions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second- 
sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. i$s, 

Lee (Holme). 

HER TITLE OF HONOUR : a Book for Girls. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo;, with a Frontispiece. 5j. 

Lenoir (J.) 

FAYOUM; OR, ARTISTS IN EGYPT. A Tour with 
M. Gerome and others. Crown 8vo. With 13 Illustrations. 7^. 6d, 

The book is very amusing. . . Whoever may take it up will find he has 



with him a bright and pleasant companion." — Spectator. 

""A pleasantly written and very readable book." — Examiner, 



t* 



Listado (J. T.) 

CIVIL SERVICE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

** A very charming and amusing story. . . The characters are all well drawn 
and life-like. . . It is with no ordinary skill that Mr. Listado has drawn the 
character of Hugh Haughton, full as he is of scheming and subtleties. . . The 
plot is worked out with great skill and is of no ordinary kind.'*— CmV Service 
Gazette. 

"A story of Irish life, free from burlesque and partisanship, yet amusingly 
national. * . There is plenty of ' go ' in the storj'." — AtlteTUjeum. 

Lorimer (Peter), D.D. 

JOHN KNOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND : 
His work in her Pulpit and his influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, 
and Parties. A monograph founded upon several important papers 
of Knox, never before published. Demy 8vo. I2j. 

The author's wish has been to let Knox himself be seen and 
heard in his book, and this all the more that it is wholly taken up 
with the English section of his life and teaching. In drawing up 
a fuller account than has hitherto been possible of what this extra- 
ordinary Scotchman had been and had done in England, it seemed 
an appropriate aim to endeavour to awaken among English people 
a livelier interest in his person. 
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Lover (Samuel), R.H.A. 

THE LIFE OP SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A. ; Artistic, 
Literary, and MusicaL With Selections from bis Unpublished 
Papers and Correspondence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
With a Portrait. 21s. 

Poet, novelist, dramatist, painter, etcher, composer, Samuel 
Lover, in an age of speciality, was for more than a quarter of a 
century one of its most notable exceptions. 

LfOwer (Mark Antony), M.A., F.S.A. 

WAYSIDE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA. Being Notes 
of Travel in the North of Europe. Crown 8vo. 95. 

This volume is an account of researches prosecuted, during a 
Tour in Scandinavia, in the Summer of 1873. It contains illustra- 
tions of the History, Antiquities, Legendary Lore, and Sodal Con- 
dition of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, from Ancient to Modem 
Times. 

Lyons (R. T,), Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Anny. 

A TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. Post 8vo. 

" A practical work, thoroughly supported in its views by a series of remarkable 
cases. —^tandarcU 

Macaulay (James), M.A., M.D., Edin. 

IRELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish 
Public Questions. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

In the material wealth of Ireland are proofs of prosperity and 
progress, yet its government remains the difficulty of statesmen. 
On the disturbing elements — social, political, or religious — the 
author endeavours to show how £ar each of these classes of questions 
affects the general condition of the country. 

" We have rarely met a book on Ireland which for impartiality of criticism and 
general acciuacy of information could be so well recommended to the fair- 
minded Irish reader "Standard. 

*' A careful and instructive book. Full of facts, full of information, and full 
of interest."— Zri^^af;;^ Ckmrchman* 

Mac Carthy (Denis Florence). 

CALDERON'S DRAMAS. Translated from the Spanish. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, los. 

These translations have been made with the utmost care. The 
measures are precisely imitated, and are contained in the exact 
number of lines of the original. 

" The lambent verse flows with an ease, spirit, and music perfectly natural, 
liberal, and harmonious." — Spectator. 

*' It is impossible to speak too highly of this beautiful work."— 'M^ntJk. 
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Mac Donald (George). 

GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING 
GENIUS. With Nine Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s 3^. 6iL Books for the 

Young. 

" The cleverest child we know assures us she has read this story through five 
times. Mr. Macdonald will, we are convinced, accept that verdict upon his 
little work as HxaV-'S/eciaior. 

MALCOLM. A NoveL Second Edition. 3 vols. Crown 8vo* 

3 1 J. 6d, 

** Mr. Mac Donald has not only put into his (Malcolm's) mouth much of the 
fine poetry of which the book is full, but has also given to his part active and 
rassive heroism of the most romantic kind. ... Of the other characters, 
Duncan, the aged and blind Highland piper, is admirably drawn. The inten- 
sity of his love and hate, of his pride and prejudice, is Drought out with the 
utmost vividness in his relations with Malcolm and his master. . . . But 
these few and slight blemishes are lost in the host of beautiful images with 
which Mr. Mac Donald delights his readers." — Pall Mall GazetU, 

Mac Kenna (Stephen J.) 

PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s 3^. 6d» Books for the 

Young. 

** This is one of the very best ' Books for Boys' which have been issued this 
year." — Morning Advertiser, 

"A thorough oook for boys . . . written throughout in a manly stratp^ht- 
forward manner that is sure to win the hearts of the aaX^nn*'-' London Society. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. Crx)wn 

8vo. With Six Illustrations. $s. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s $s. Books for the Young. 

'* Consisting almost entirely of startling stories of military adventure. • • . 
Boys will find them sufficiently exciting reading." — Times. 

These yams give some veiy spirited and interesting descriptions of soldier- 
ing in various parts of the world." — Spectator* 

Mr. Mac Kenna's former work, ' Plucky Fellows,' is already a general 
fiivourite, and those who read the stories of the Old Dragoon will hnd that he 
has still plenty of materials at hand for pleasant tales, and has lost none of his 
power in telling them •<tft\\."'~Standard. 

Mair (R. S.)» M.D., F.R.C.S.Em late Deputy Coroner 

of Madras. 

THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. 
Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to 
the Preservation and R^;ulation of Health. With a Supplement 
on the Management of Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, 3^. 6d. 

'' It is impossible to speak too highly of the ' Medical Guide,' and the supple- 
mentary matter now added to it madces a complete book of family medicine for 
India." — Athtn^eum. 

" The puts devoted to individual hygiene, and to the management (physical 
and monu) of young children, are judiciously executed." — Lancet. 
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Manning (The Most Rev. Archbishop). 

ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERATURE. By 
various Writers. Demy 8vo. iQf. dd. 

Contents : — The Philosophy of Christianity — Mystic Elements 
of Religion — Controversy with the Agnostics — A Reasoning 
Thought — Darwinism brought to Book— Mr. Mill on Liberty of the 
Press — Christianity in relation to Society — ^The Religious Condition 
of Germany — The Philosophy of Bacon — Catholic La3mien and 
Scholastic Philosophy. 

Marey (E. J.) 

ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and 
Aerial Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. 5f. 
Volume of the International Scientific Series. 

Marriott (Maj.-Gen. W. F.) C.S.I. 

A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 
8vo. dr. • 

The author's aim in presenting this new elementary treatise to 
the world is, firstly, to restrict it to truly elementary considerations 
in each branch of the subject ; secondly, to adopt a perfectly precise 
and unambiguous use of terms in the sense which most nearly agrees 
with common use ; thirdly, to offer reasonable proof of every pro- 
position ; and fourthly, to use the utmost brevity consistent with 
proof, so as to invite and facilitate the judgment of the student as 
well as of the critic. 

"... These qualities of precision in conception and accuracy in state- 
ment possessed in so eminent a degree by this grammar, will render it most 
acceptable to the student of political economy. " — Hour, 

Marshall (Hamilton). 

THE STORY OF SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. A Novel. 

I vol. Crown 8vo. los, td, 

"A quiet, gleeful little story," — S^ctator, 

** Mr. Hamilton Marshall can tell a story closely and pleasantly."— i\z// Ma/i 
Gazette. 

Marzials (Theophile). 

THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS, and other Poems, 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6^. 

*' A conceit abounding in prettiness.]' — Examiner, 

** The rush of fresh, sparkling fancies is too rapid, too sustained, too abun- 
dant, not to be spont3aieo\iii."'—Acadeffty. 

Markewitch (B.) 

THE NEGLECTED QUESTION. Translated from the 

Russian, by the Princesses Ourousoff, and dedicated by Express 

Permission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness Marie Alex- 

androvna, the Duchess of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 14$', 

" The rights and interests of the children of women ' who change one affection 
for another, ruthlessly treading every obstacle under foot ' — that is to say, the 
deserted children of guilty wives— are advocated aiid urged bv the Russian 
novelist in strong terms, and enforced by a striking and terrible example." — 
S/ectati^. 
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Masterman (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. Crown 8vo. With a 
Frontispiece. 3^. 6</. 

This is one of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

** A charming little story." — Saturday Review. 

*' Unusually bright and attractive."— /*«// Mall Gazette. 

Maudsley (Dr. Henry). 

RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. Second 
Edition. 5^. 

Maughan (William Charles). 

THE ALPS OF ARABIA; or, Travels through Egypt, 
Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. Demy 8vo. With Map. I2j. 

" Deeply interesting and valuable." — Edinhurgh Daily Rezue^v. 
*' He writes freshly and with competent knowledge." — Standard. 
*' Very readable and instructive. . . A work far above the average o f such 
publications." — yoAn Bull. 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. 

No. I.— Stephen Langton. Crown 8vo. 7^. &/, 

The object of this work is to bring into prominence men whose 
place in history has been either ignored or misrepresented. It has 
often been suggested that history should be written in biographies. 
Such a method throws greater light on obscure parts of history, and 
excites a more lively interest in ordinary readers than an ordinary 
narrative of events. 

" Very well and honestly executed."— y^J-ft^ Bull, 

" In style it is characterised by the greatest £&imess and ability, and the pic- 
ture of the archbishop is vigorously and firmly drawn." — C/iurcAman's Shilling 
Mt^azitie, 

*^WelI worth a careful study."— 7«<;mA World, 

No. 2. — ^Tyler, Ball, and Oldcastle. By C. Edmund 
Maurice. Cro\^Ti 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

" The value of this little volume lies in its copious details with regard to the 
condition of the poorer classes in the Middle Ages» and particularly in the 
evidence which the author adduces of the close relationship between the dawning 
Reformation and the popular movements of the time." — Daily Neivs. 

*' Mr. Maurice's studies are highly praiseworthy." — Saturday Review. 

Medley (Lieut.-Col. J. G.), Royal Engineers. 

AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. Crown 8vo. $5, 

The concluding chapiters of this work deal with the subject of 

American Engineering in contrast with similar enterprises in India 

with which the author has been connected. 

"Cbloncl Medley's little volume is a pleasantly-written account of a two 
months' visit to America." — Hour. 

" May be recommended as manly, sensible, and pleasantly ymttcn.^^Glabe, 
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liAenzies (Sutherland). 

POLITICAL WOMEN. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 241. 

" Has all the information of history, with all the interest that attaches to \M3r 
gnphy^—ScottmoH. 

Micklethwaite (J. T.), F.S.A, 

MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; THEIR PLAN, 
DESIGN, AND FURNITURE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This work is intended as one step towards the return to rational 
church designing. It is the spirit, not the form, of the old churches 
that we should seek to imitate. 

" We strongly counsel the thinking man of any committee now formed, or 
forming, to restore or to build a church, to buy this book, and to read out por- 
tions of it to his colleagues before allowing them to come to any conclusion on a 
single detail of the building or its fittings. — Church Timet. 

Minis (Major-General von). 

CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. Translated by Captain Frank 
S. Russell, 14th (King's) Hussars. Crown 8vo. Cloth Ump, is. 6d, 

This work is one of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s Military 
Series. 

" We have no book on cavalry duties that at all approaches to this, either for 
completeness in details, clearness in description, or tor manifest utility. In its 
pages will be found plain instructions for every portion of duty before the enemy 
that a combatant horseman will be called upon to perform, and if a dragoon but 
studies it well and intelligently, his value to the azmy, we are confident, must 
be increased one hundredfold. Skirmishing, scouting, patrolling, and vedetting 
are now the chief duties dragoons in peace should be practised at, and how to 
perform these duties effectively is what the book teaches.** — United S ervice 
Magazine, 

If oore (Rev. Thomas), Vicar of Christ Church, Chesham. 

SERMONETTES : on Synonymous Texts, taken from the 
Bible and Book of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, 
and Private Devotion. Small Crown 8vo. 4J. ^. 

Morell J- R-) 

EUCLID SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LAN- 
GUAGE. Being a Manual of Geometry on the French System. 

The chief features of the work are : — ^The Separation of Theox«ms 
and Problems — The Natural Sequence of Reasoning ; areas being 
treated by themselves and at a later page— The SimpJer and more 
Natural Treatment of Ratio — The Legitimate Use of Arithmetical 
Applications, of Transposition, and Superposition — The General 
Alteration of Language to a more Modem Form — Lastly, if it be 
assumed to be venturesome to supersede the time-hallowed pages of 
Euclid, it may be urged that the attempt is made imder the shelter 
of very high authorities, j 
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Morley (Susan). 

AILEEN FERRERS. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

** Her novel rises to a level far above that which cultivated women with a 
fiidle pen ordinarily attain when they set^ themselves to write a story. . . Its 
aprammar is faultless, its style is pure, flowing, terse, and correct, there is not a 
fine of fine writing nom beginning to end, and there is a total absence of any- 
thing like moralismg, or the introduction of pretty ineffectual sermons. . . It 
is as a study of character, worked out in a manner that is free from almost all 
the usual faults of lady writers, that 'Aileen Ferrers' merits a place apart from 
its innumerable rivals. — Saturday Rtview,'^ 

Mostyn (Sydney). 

PERPLEXITY. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6</. 

"Written with very considerable power, great cleverness, and sustained in- 
terest. —^tMUUttd* 

" The literary workmanship is good, and the story forcibly and graphically 
tD]dr— Daily Ntms, 

Naake (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

"A most choice and charming selection. . . . The tales have an original 
fiafional ring in them, and will be pleasant reading to thousands besides chilouren. 
Yet children will eagerly open the pages, and not willingly close them, of the 
pretty volume.**— •S'/onuMm. 

" English readers now have an opportimity of becoming acquainted with 
eleven Polish and eight Bohemian stories, as well as with eight Russian and 
thirteen Servian, in Mr. Naake's modest but serviceable collection of Slavonic 
Fairy Tales, Its contents are* as a general rule, well chosen, and they are 
translated with a fidelity which deserves cordial praise. . . Before taking leave 
of his prettily got up volume, we ought to mention that its contents fully come 
up to the promise held out in its premce." — Academy. 

Newman (John Henry) D.D. 

CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
DR. J. H. NEWMAN. Being Selections, Personal, HistoricaJ, 
Philosophical, and Religious, from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
With Portrait. 6s, 

Dt, Newman's mind is here presented in his own words on the 
great religious questions which have so largely exercised the intellect 
of this age, and which even in the judgment of those who are unable 
to accept his conclusions he has faced, investigated, and determined 
for himself, with an unflinching courage and an unswerving stead- 
fastness of purpose almost as rare perhaps as the high mental 
endowments which he has brought to the task. 

Newman (Mrs.) 

TOO LATE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2ix. 

■** The plot is skilfully constructed, the characters are well conceived, and the 
narrative moves to its conclusion without any waste of words. . . The tone is 
hfcalthy, in mite of its incidents, which will please the lovers of sensational 
acdonr -Pail Mall Gaulle, 
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Noble (James Ashcroft). 

THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remsdns 
of a Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" Written somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Helps's ' Friends in Conncil."* — 
Examiuer. 

"Will well repay perusal by all thoughtful and intelligent readers." — Liver- 
Pool Leader. 

Norman People (The). 

THE NORMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants 
in the British Dominions and the United States of America. One 
handsome volume. 8vo. 2.1s, 

To prove the fallacy of some generally received maxims as to the 

composition of the English nation ; to show that the Norman 

settlement at the Conquest consisted of something more than a 

slight infusion of a foreign element ; that it involved the addition of 

a numerous and mighty people, equally a half of the conquered 

population ; that as a race it is as distinguishable now as it was a 

thousand years since, and that at this hour its descendants may be 

counted by tens of millions in this country and the United States of 

America. 

" A very singular work. . . We do not accept the consequences to their full 
extent, but we can cordially reccromead the volume as one which is emphati- 
cally * extraordinary.' "—Notes and Qneries. 
^* The author has given us a valuable list of mediaeval surnames and their 
origin which demands our best gratitude." — Standard, 

Notrege (John), A.M., for fifty-four years a Presbyter in 

**that pure and Apostolic Branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church 
established in this Kingdom." 

THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. Red 

edges. 3J. 6d, 

Oriental Sporting Magazine (The). 

THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Re- 
print of the first 5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 28x. 

" Lovers of sport will find ample amusement in the varied contents of these 
two volumes.**— A i/eu's /ndian Afaii. 

" Full of interest for the sportsman and naturalist. Full of thrilling adven- 
tures of sportsmen who have attacked the fiercest and most gigantic specimens 
of the animal world in their native jungle. It is seldom we get so many ex- 
citing incidents in a similar amount of space. . . Well suited to the libraries of 
country gentlemen and all those who are interested in sporting matters.** — Citnl 
Service Gazette. 

Page (H. A.) 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, A MEMOIR OF^ 

with Stories now first published in this country. Large post 8yo. 
^s. 6d. 

"Seldom has it been our lot to meet with a more appreciative delineation of 
character than this Memoir of Hawthorne.** — Morning Post. 

** Exhibits a discriminating enthusiasm for one of the most fasdmoing of 
novelists.** — Saturday Revie^u. 
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Page (Capt. S. Flood). 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to 
the London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8va Is, 

" The -wtry useful and interesting work." — VobaUeer Sewviee GmmttU, 
" An adnurable collection of lectures." — Times. 

Palgrave (W. GiflFord). 

HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern Narrative. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. i&r. 

" There is a posidve fragrance as of newly-m»wn hay about it as Gompared 
with the artificially perfumed passions which are detailed to us witii such gusto 
by oiu: ordinary novel-writers m their endless volumes." — Observer, 

Pandurang Hari. 

PANDURANG HARI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoa A Tale 
of Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. 
Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2ix. 

"There is a quaintness and simplicity in the roguery of the hero that makes 
his life as attractive as that of Guanan d'Alfarache or Gil Bias, and so we advise 
oiir readers not to be dismayed at the length of Pandurang Hari, but to read it 
resolutely through. If they do this they cannot, we think, udl to be both amused 
and interested.*^ TVmrj. 

Parker (Joseph), D.D. 

THE PARACLETE: An Essay on the Personality and 
Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discus- 
sions. Demy 8vo. izr. 

Parr (Harriet). 

ECHOES OF A FAMOUS YEAR. Crown 8vo. &r. 6d. 

The story of the Franco-Prussian War 1870-71, told mainly for 
the yomig, but, it is hoped, possessing pennaneat interest as a 
record of the great struggle. 

" Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style ; and if children 
are not interested in her book, numy of their seniors will ot.**— -British Qua^- 
terly Review. 

Paul (C. Kegan). 

GOETHE'S FAUST. A New Translation in Rime. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

This is translated line for line in the metres of the original, and 
while it is hoped that not all the spirit has evaporated, it claims to 
reproduce the outward form in which that spirit dwelt. 

"Hit tnmahtion is the moHt minute^ ac con tt e diat has yet heen pro- 
duced. . .** — Exatniner. 
** Mr. PiRul s a zealous and a faithful interpreter.**— SVi/wn^j^ Review, 

£ 
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Payne (John). 

SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

" The art of ballad-writing has long been lost in England, and Mr. Pa^me 
may daim to be its restorer. It is a perfect delight to meet with such a ballad 
as 'May Maigaret * in the present volume.'* — IVesitniruter Review, 

Pelletan (Eugfene). 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. 

Translated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L*Hoste. 
With an Engraved Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 

**A touching record of the struggles in the cause of religious liberty of a real 
man."— Crw/Aftf. 

"There is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness ; the noblest heroism ; 
unpretentious religion ; pure love ; and the spectacle of a household brought up 
in the fear of the Lord. . . ." — Illustrated London News. 

Pcnrice (Major J.), B.A. 

A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THl^ 
KOR-AN. With copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to. 2 1 J. 

Intended to be of service to the b^inner in mastering some of 
the difficulties of the Kor-an, as an introduction to the study of 
Arabic literature. Each word will be found under its verbal root. 
The original meaning of the words is added. Standard books on 
the same subject have been consultfed, and their authority quoted. 

"The book is likely to answer its purpose In smoothing a beginner's road in 
reading the Kor-fin." — Academy. 

Perceval (Rev. P.) 

TAMIL PROVERBS, WITH THEIR ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. Containing upwards of Six Thousand 
Proverbs. Third Edition. 8vo. Sewed, ^s. 

Perrier (Amelia). 

A WINTER IN MOROCCO. With Four Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. icxr. 6d, 

** Well worth reading, and contains several excellent illustrations."— /M/r. 

" Miss Perrier is a very amusing writer. She has a good deal of humour, 
sees the oddity and quaintness of Oriental life with a quick observant eye, and 
evidently turned her opportunities of sarcastic examination to account."— />/t/<^ 
News. 

A GOOD MATCH. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2ix. 

*' Racy and lively." — Athenaum. 

" This clevel- ana amusing novel."— />a// Mall Gazette. 

Peschel (Dr.) 

MANKIND : A Scientific Study of the Races and Distribution 
of Man, considered in their Bodily Variations, Languages, Occupa- 
tions, and Religions. 
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Pettigrew (J. B.), M.D., F.R.S. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION ; or, Walking, Swimming, and 
Flying. Second Edition. With 119 Illustrations. 5j. 

Volume of the International Scientific Series. 

Piggot (John), F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

PERSIA; ANCIENT AND MODERN. Post 8vo. 
loj. 6^. 

A general view of Ancient and Modern Persia is here presented 
to the reader. It is supplemented by chapters on the religion, 
literature, commerce, arts, sciences, army education, language, 
sport, &c., of the country. In the chapter on travelling, the routes 
to the country, its climate, roads, modes of conveyance, and all 
other necessary details are described. 

" A very useful book." — Rock. 

''That Mr. Piggot has spared no i>ains or research in the execution of his 
work is apparent in the list of authorities, classic and modem, which he con- 
tinually quotes ; his style also, when not recounting history, is lively and plea- 
sant, and the anecdotes which he culls from the writings of travellers are 
frequently amuung.** — Hour, 

Poushkin (Alexander Serguevitch). 

RUSSIAN ROMANCE. Translated from the Tales of 
Belkin, &c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (m(f Mouravieff). Cr. 8vo. 

Contents.— The Pistol Shot— The Snowstorm— The Under- 
taker—The Station-Master— The Lady- Rustic— The Captain's 
Daughter — The Moor of Peter the Great — The Queen of 
Spades, &c 

Power (Harriet). 

OUR INVALIDS: HOW SHALL WE EMPLOY 
AND AMUSE THEM.? Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

This little book has been written in order to meet the wants of 
those who have not leisure to think over the best reply to the some- 
what melancholy appeal so often made by invalids — ** Can you not 
tell me of something to do ? Can you not find anything to amuse ? " 

"A very useful little brochure. . . . Will become a universal favourite with 
the class xox whom it is intended, while it will afford many a useful hint to those 
who live with them."— ^Mw BulL 

Powlett (Lieut. Norton), Royal Artillery. 

EASTERN LEGENDS AND STORIES IN ENG- 
LISH VERSE. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

The originals of these poems have all been met with by the 
author in Eastern literature. This may be an interesting fact to the 
philologist, as it adds another link to the chain of evidence that in 
the fables and proverbs of all countries the same ideas, and often 
the same way of expressing them, are found. 

" There is a rollicking sense of fun about the stories, joined to marvellous 
power of rhyming, and plenty of smng, which irresistibly reminds us of our old 
favourite (Ingoldsby)." — Graphic, 
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Proctor (R. A.), B. A. 

THE EXPAlfSB OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essa^rs on 

the Wonders of the Firmament. With a Frontispiece* Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" A very charming work ; cannot fail to lift the reader*s mind up ' througb 
nature's work to nature's God.' "—SiatulartL 
" FtUl of thought, readable, and popular.** — Brighton GazgtUm 

Ranking (B. Montgomerie). 

STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. Cr. 8vo. Cs. 

" We doubt not that Mr. Rjuildiii|;*s enthusiasm will communicate itself to 
many of his readers, and induce them m like manner to follow back these stream- 
lets to thfir parent river." — Graphic. 

** The effect of reading the seven tales he Mesents to us is to make us wish for 
some seven more of the same kind." — PaU Mall Gamtte, 

Ready-Money Mortit>oy* 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter^fFact Story. 
This is one of the volumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

" There is not a dull page in the whole story.**— ^/anc^ifn/. 
"A very interesting and uncommon story." — Vanity Fmir. 
" One c« the most remaricable novels which has appotred of late.'*— /^i// MalT 
Gaaette, 

Reaney (Mrs. G. S.) 

WAKING AND WORKING; OR, FROM GIRL- 
HOOD TO WOMANHOOD. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. 5j. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.*s 5j. Books for the- 
Young. 

"A good tale— good in compoMtioa, good in style, good ia purpose." — 
Nonconfiyrmist. 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, AND OTHER STORIES, for 
Home Reading and Cottage Meetings. Containing "Little 
Meggie's Home," " Aggy*s Christmas," " Sermon m Baby's. 
Shoes," •* Lina." Small square, uniform with *' Lost Gip," &c. 

Reginald Bramble. 

REGINALD BRAMBLE. A Cynic of the Nineteenth 
Century. An Autobiography, i vol. Crown 8vo. lOr. 6dL 

." There is jplenty of vivacity in Mr. Bramble's nar ve- --Atkemteum, 
" Written m a lively and readable style-"— ^<?«r 

Keid (T. Wemyss). 

CABINET PORTRAITS. Biographical Sketches of States- 
men of the Day. i vol. Crown Svo. 'js.td, 

"We have never met with a work irtiich we can mo« unreservedly piaise. 
The sketches are absmutely uap9ix^al,—AthtfutHm.' 
** We can heartily commend this "wotV-^—^tandard^ 
•* Drawn with a master hand.**— Yorkskirt Post 
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Sibot (Professor Th-) 

CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. 

Large post 8vo. 9/. 

An analysis of the views and opinions of the fbHowtng meta- 
physicians, as expressed in their wntings:— James Mill, Alexandei 
Bain, John Stuart Mill, Geoige H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, 
Samuel Bailey. 

"The task whieh M. Ribot set himself he has performed with ^ry great 
success/' — Examiner. 

" We can cordially recomncad the V€ikoatb,'*—y0umal sf MemtalScience. 

HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. 1 vol. Large cr. ^o. s^\ 

It is genendly admitted that '' Heredity,'' or that biological law 
by which aU living creatures tend to reproduce themselves in their 
descendants, is the rule in all forms oC vital activity. The author 
devotes his work to the study of the question, ** Docs Hie law also 
hold in regard to the mental (acuities ? 

Robertson (The Late Rev. P. W.), M.A. 

THE LATE REV. P. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., LIFE 
AND LETTERS OP. Edited by the Rev. Stopfoed Bro<^«, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. Witli Steel Portnut. ^s.6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Two Steel Portraits. I2J. 
lU. A Popular Edition^ in i voL 6s, 

Mew and Cheaper EdiHons ;— 
SERMONS. 

Vol. I. Small crown Svo. 3^. 6^. 

Vol. II. Small crown Svo. ^r. 6d, 

Vol. ni. Small crown Svo. 3; . 6i/« 

VoL IV. Small crown Svo. 3f«6dl 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. Small cr. Svo. 5x. 

AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON'S •* IN ME- 
140RIAM." (Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) 
Pcap. Svo. 2s, 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

Translated from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 
3vo. 2J. dd, 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, WITH OTHER 
LITERARY REMAINS. A New Edition. With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. i toL Umfotm with 
the Sermons. 5^. [Preparing, 

The above Works can also be had bound in half morocco, 

%• A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, price zs, 6d, 
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Ross (Mrs. Ellen,) (*< Nelsie Brook/') 

DADDY'S PET. A Sketch from Humble Life. Square 

crown 8vo. Uniform with ** Lost Gip." With Six lUustrations. u. 

" We have been more than pleased with this simple bit of vrttdng^-^CArisiian 

" Full of deep feeling and true and noble sentiment**— ^rr)fA/(m Gnzette. 

Russell (William Clark). 

MEMOIRS OP MRS. LiETITIA BOOTHBY. Crown 

8vo. *js. 6(i, 
** Clever and ingenious.** — Saturday Rtview, 
** Very clever book.** — Gitardian, 

Sgdler (S. W.), R.N., Author of "Marshall Vavasour." 

THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman's Adventures 
on the West Coast. A Book for Bo^. With Three Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6</. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s 31. 6</. Books for the 
Young. 

" A capital story of youthful adventure . . . Sea-loving boys will find few 
pleasanter gift books this season than ' Th^ African Cruiser.' ' —Hour, ^ 

" Sea yams have always been in fevour with boys, but this, written in a brisk 
style by a Uiorough sailor, is crammed full of adventures." — Times. 

Samarow (Gregor). 

FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the 
Present Time. . Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 1 5 J. 

This celebrated work created a very great sensation among all 
classes when first published. It deals with some of the pro- 
minent characters who have figured and still continue to figure in 
European politics, and the accuracy of its life-pictures is so great 
that It is presented to the English public not as a novel, but as a 
new rendering of an important chapter in recent European history. 

. " This historical novel of the present day ought to interest a very large class 
of readers. Regarded simply as a story it is by no means without merit ; but it 
is also a key to the war pohtics of the last ten years, a portrait gallery of the 
great Sovereigns, Ministers, and Generals of contemporary Europe, and a guide 
to the very best Continental society of our time. . . . The author's style is 
generally animated and often picturesque."— •/*«// Mall Gazette. 

Saunders (John). 

HIRELL. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece, ys, 6(L 

** A powerful novel ... a tale written by a poet.**— vS)*f«/«A»r. 
** A novel of extraordinary merit" — Post. 

" We have nothing but words of praise to offer for its style and composition.** 
— Examiner. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. Crown 8vo. With Frontis- 
piece. 3X. 6d. 

"A striking book, clever, interesting, and original. We have seldom met 
with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so 
touching in its simple pathos." — AtAefurum. 

These works form separate volumes of the Comhill Library of 
Fiction. 

ISRAEL MORT : OVERMAN. The Story of the Mine. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
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Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIGH MILLS/ A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

GIDEON'S ROCK, and other Stories, i vol. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Contents :— Gideon's Rock— Old Matthew's Puzzle— Gentle 
Jack — Uncle Ned — The Retired Apothecary. 



K ' 



The tale from which the volume derives its title is especially worthy of 
commendation, and the other and shorter stories comprised in the volume are 
also well deserving of reproduction."— ^«^^i». 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

<^ 

Contents :— The Haunted Crust— The Flower-Girl— Joan 
Merryweather — The Watchman's Story — An Old Letter. 

MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. 
I vol. Crown 8vo. 6j. • 

" Simply yet powerfully told. . . . This opening picture is so exquisitely 
drawn as to be a fit introduction to a story of such simple pathos and power. » , . 
A verv beaudful story closes as it began, in a tender and touching picture of 
homely happiness."— /'a// Mail Gazette, 

Schell (Major von). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON GOEBEN. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 8vo. 9^. 

^ " In concluding our notice of this instructive work, which, b]^ the way, is en- 
riched by severaTlarge-scale maps, we must not withhold our tribute of admira- 
tion at the manner in which the translator has performed his task. So thoroughly, 
indeed, has he succeeded, that it might really be imagined that the book had 
been originally composed m English. . . . The work is decidedly valuable to a 
student of the art of war, and no military library can be considered complete 
without it." — Hour. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON STEINMETZ. Translated by Cap- 
tain E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. loj. 6d, 

A very complete and important account of the investment of Metz. 

" The volume is of somewhat too technical a character to be recommended to 
the c:eneral reader, but the military student will find it a valuable contribution 
to the history of the great struggle^ and its utility is increased by a capital 
general map of the operations of the First Army, and also plans of Splcberen and 
of the battle-fields round Metz." — Morning Advertiser, 

These works form separate volumes of Messrs. Henry S. King 
and Co.'s Military Series. 
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Scherff (Major W. von). 

STUDIES IN THE NBW INFANTRY TACTICS. 

Parts I. and II. Translated from the German by Colonel Lumley 

Graham. Demy 8vo. ^s, (nL 

This work is one of Messrs. Henxy S. King and Gx's Military 

Scries. 

** The subject of the reneetive advantaset of attack and defence, and of the 
methods in which each torm of battle uumld be carried out under the fire of 
modem aim% is eidhauativdy and adaniablsr treated ; indeed, we cannot but 
coosider it to be decidedly enperinr to any work which has hidierto appeased in 
English upcm this all-importaot autqect.**— >S Vk a rf i i » rf . 

Scott (Patrick). 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

"A bitter and able satire on Ae vice and follies of the day, Ixtennry, sodal, 
and poUticaL''— iieiuAm^ 

*' Shows real poetic power coupled with evidences of satirical energy.** — 
JSduihtrg-k DtUiy Rexnew, 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 

SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo. With Four Illustrations 3^. &/. 

Contents: — Seeking Ins Fortune— OM and Stephanoff— 
Vn^t's in a Name?—Contrast~Onesta. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s 3^. &£ Books for the 
Yoimg. 

" These are plain, stnightforwaid stories, told in the preds^ detuled manner 
which we are sare young people "^Skst^-^pieiaiar, 

" They are nwnanrir entertaining, and decidedly inculcate a. aooad and 
generous moraL . . « We can answer for it that this volume will find &vour 
with those for whom it is written, and that the sisters will like it quite as well as 
the hrothers.**— .i^iMHrmvir. 

Senior (Nassau William). 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and 

Conversations with Nassau W. Senior, fiom 1833 to 1S59L £dited 

by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Large post 8to. 2Ij-. 

" A hook replete with knowledge and thought.** — Quarterly Revino, 
"An extremely intexestxng \ioakJ*—SaiunUiy Review. 

JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 
From 1S48 to 1852. With a Sketch c^ the Revolution of 1848. 
Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post 8va 24/. 

During the- test fifteeit years* of Bfr. Senior's life he -was as much 
at home m Paris as in London. He took pains to converse with 
people of all opinions. He was aecustomed, immediately after a 
conversation had taken pkM:e» to note, down the heads of it, and 
extend them at leisure. He made no secret of the eadstence of the 
Journals, and in most cases the speakers corrected the reports of 
their conversations. 
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' The hook has a genuine historical value.**— ^gfl turAtj R» 
"No hettCTi more honest, and more readable view of the state of political 
society during the existence of the second Republic could well be looked for."— 
Sxaminern 
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Seven Autumn Leaves. 

SEVBir AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRYLAND. 

Illustrated with 9 Etchings. Square crown 8va 5j. 

Shadwell (Major-General) C.B. 

MOUNTAIN WARFARE ; illustrated by the Campaign of 
1799 in Switzerland^ Being a Translation of the Swiss Narrative 
compiled from the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
odiers. Also of Notes by CJcneral H. Dufour on the Campaign of 
the Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8vo. I dr. 

This work has been prepared for the purpose of illustrating by the 
well-known campaign of 1799 in Switzerland, the true method of 
conducting warfare in mountainous countries. Many of the scenes 
of this contest are annually visited by English tourists, and are in 
themselves full of interest ; but the special object of the volume is 
to attract the attention of young officers of our army to this branch 
of warfare, especially of those miose lot may hereafter be cast, and 
who may be called upon to take part in operations against the Hill 
Tribes of our extensive Indian frontier. 

Sheldon (Philip). 

WOMAN'S A RIDDLE ; OR, BABY WARMSTREY. 

A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 3IJ. 6</. 

" In die delineation of idiosyncrasy, special and paiticuUr, and its effects on 
the lives of the personases of the story« the author may, without exaoseration, 
' be said to be masterly. Whether in the long-drawn-out developnient oidiaracter 
or m the* descripcbn of peculur qualities in a single poiatad sentence he is 
oquaJlyakilful, while, where pathos is neoesauy, he has it at coaunand, and 
subdued, sly hunu>ur is not wanting."— ilfi9nn>f£' Post, 

Shipley (Rev. Orby), M. A. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. First Series. 
By various Writers. Crown 8vo. 5j« 

Contents : — SacramentaL Confession— Abolition of the Thirty- 
miie Articles* Part I. — The Sanctity of Marriage — Creation* and 
Modem Science — Retreats for Persons Living in the Worid — 
Catholic and Protestant — ^The Bishops on Confession in the Church 
of England. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. Second Series. 
By various Writers. Crown 8vo^ 5x. 

Contents : — Some Principles of Christian Ceremonial — A Lay- 
man's '^ew of Confession of Sin to a Priest. Parts I. and II. — 
Reservation of the Blessed Sacxament — Missions and Preaching 
Orders — Abolition of Ae Thirty-nine Articles. Part 11. —The 
First Liturgy of Edward VI., and our own office, contiasted and 
conparod. 
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Smedley (M. B.) 

BOARDING.OUT AND PAUPER SCHOOLS FOR 
GIRLS. Crown 8vo. 

This book gives some of the information collected by the writer 
in the course of inquiries made for Mrs. Senior ; it also includes 
several of the Poor Law Inspectors* Reports, with editorial notes. 
It will interest those persons who, wishing to solve one of the most 
difficult social problems of the day — viz., how to raise our pauper 
children out of pauperism — want time or opportunity to dive into 
blue books. 

Smith (Edward) M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, as influenced by the Dafly, 
Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human System. A 
New Edition, ^s. 6d, 

FOODS. Third Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 5j. 

PRACTICAL DIETARY FOR FAMILIES, 
SCHOOLS, AND THE LABOURING CLASSES. A 

New Edition, jj. 6^. 

CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND REME- 
DIABLE STAGES. A New Edition, ^s.6d, 

Smith (Hubert). 

TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN 
NORWAY. With Five full-page Engravings and Thirty-one 
smaller Illustrations by Whymper and others, and Map of the 
Country showing Routes. Second Edition. Revised and Cor- 
rected. 8vo. 2 1 J. 

These notes of a journey were impressions caught on the wayade 
of travel. They were written by the light of the actual circum- 
stances they describe. They are a true episode in a life. 

'* Written in a very lively style, and has throughout a smack of dry humour 
and satiric reflection which shows the writer to Se a keen observer of men and 
things. We hope that many will read it and find in it the same amiisement as 
ourselves." — Times. 

Some Time in Ireland. 

SOME TIME IN IRELAND. A Recollection. Crown 
8vo. 7j. 6d, 

The writer lived in those stirring and eventful times when Daniel 
O'Connell agitated for, and eventually succeeded in obtaining, the 
religious and civil enfranchisement of his Roman Catholic country- 
men, but signally failed in his efforts for the repeal of the Union. 
The writer also represents the very strong opinion which has pre- 
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vailed, that ever since the Union, Ireland has socially declined ; 
that she can never regain her rightful level as long as England 
compels her legislators to assemble at Westminster, as long as she 
permits absenteeism, and as long as she absorbs the rank, wealth, 
and intelligence of the country. 

" The author has got a genuine Irish gift of witty and graceful wtiting, and 
has produced a clever and entertaining \ioo)ii" —'Examiner. 

" Clever, brilliant sketches of life and character among the Irish gentry of the 
last g^eneration. . . . The little volume will ^ive to strangers a more faithful idea 
of Irish society and tendencies still workmg in that unhappy island than any 
other we know. *'— Literary Churchman. 

Songs for Music. 

SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Four Friends. Square crown 
8vo. 5^. 

Containing Songs by Reginald A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, 
Greville J. Chester, and Juliana H. Ewing. 

"A charming gift-book» which will be very popular with lovers of poetry."— 
John Bull. 

" The charm of simplicity is manifest throughout, and the subjects are well 
chosen and successfully treated." — Rock. 

" One of the most delightful books of verse of the season.** —Mirror. ^ 

** The collection is pleasing and varied." — H uddersfield Chronicle. 

Songs of Two Worlds. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. First 
Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
« 



These poems will assuredly take high rank among the class to which they 
belong." — British Quarterly Review. 

*' No extracts could do justice to the exquisite tones, the felicitous phrasing 
and delicately wrought haitnonies of some of these poems." — Nonconformist. 

"A purity and delicacy of feeling like morning smJ'*— Graphic. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Second 
Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

"In earnestness and sweetness the author may be pronounced a worthy dis- 
ciple of Henry Vaughan. . . Instinct with a noble purpose and high ideal. . . 
The most noteworthy poem is the ' Ode on a Spring Morning/ which has some- 
what of the charm of ' L'AUegro ' and ' II Penseroso.' It is the nearest approach 
to a mastetpiece in the collection. We cannot find too much praise for its noble 
assertion of man's resurrection." — Saturday Review. 

"A real advance on its predecessor, and contains at least one poem ('The 
Organ Boy*) of great originality, as well as many of much beauty. . . As ex- 
(juisite a little poem as we have read for many a day . . . but not at all alone 
in its power to fascinate." — Spectator. 

"Will be gratefully welcomed." — Examiner, 

Spencer (Herbert). 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Third Edition. CroMH 
8vo. 5j. 

Volume of the International Scientific Series. 
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Stevenson (Rev. W. Fleming). 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. Selected 
and Edited by the Rev. W. Flenung Steveasoo* 
The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :->I. For Public Wor- 
ship. — ^11. For Family and Private Worehip.—in. For Children. 
AimI contains Biographical Notices of nearly 300 Hymn-writers, 
uritfa Notes upon their Hymns. 

%• Published in various forms and prices^ the laUer ranging from 
Sd. to dr. Lists and full particulars will be/urmshed on app&cation 
to the Publishers. 

45tewart (Professor Balfour). 

ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. Third 
Edition. With Fourteen Engravings. 5r. 

Volume of the International Scientific Series. 

Stretton (Hesba). 

CASSY. With Six Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. is, 6d, 

THE KING'S SERVANTS. With Eight lUustraUomt. 
Square crown 8vo. is, 6d, 

Part I. Fwthful in little. 

Part 11. Unfaithful 

Part III. Faithfol in Much. 

LOST GIF. With Six Illustrations. Square'crownSvo. is.6d. 

*»* Also a handsomdy-bound Edition^ Vfith Tkodve Hhtstrations^ 
^rice 2s. 6d. 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Fcap.gvo. 2s. 6d 

This little book is intended to present the result of close investiga- 
tions made by many learned men, in a plain, continuous narrative, 
suitable for unlearned readers. It has been written for those who 
have not the leisure or the books needed for threading together the 
fragmentary and scattered incidents recorded in the four Gospels. 

HESTER MORLEVS PROMISE. 3 wis; CxownSvo. 
3 1 J. 6d, 

" Much better than the average novels of the day ; has much more dalm to 
critical consideration as a piece of literary work,— very cltytr.**—S/ictator. 
** All the characters stand out clearly and are trdl sustained, ana Ihc intereft 
of the story never fia^s,"^Obserper. 

THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 3 vols. Cr.Sva 3Jj. 6^. 
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' A fascinating story which scarcely flags in interest from the first pAffe to the 
last." — British Quarierfy Review. 
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Stubbs (Major Francis W.)9 Royal (late Bengal) 

Artillery. 

THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY t 
the History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from published Official and other Records, and various 
private sources. With Maps and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. [Preparing. 

VoL I. will contain War Services. Hie Second Volume will 
be published separately, and will contain the History of the. 
Organisation and Equipment of the Regiment. In 2 vols. 

Sully (James). 

SENSATION AND INTUITION. DemySvo. iQs,6d. 

** The materials furnished b^ a quick and lively natural sense are happily 
ordered by a mind trained in scientific method.^ This merit is especially con- 
siucuous m those parts of the book where, with abundant ingenoity and no 
mean success, Mr. Sully endeavours to throw some light of cosmic order into 
the chaos of aesthetics." — Saturday Remew. 

" The writer of such an essay (on BelieO must be ranked as a psychologist or 
no common order." — Professor Bain in the Fortmghtly RruUfv. 

'* His remarkable collection of studies in psycnoloey and aesthetics. . . . 
Two essays concerned with the aesthetic aspects of numan character and its 
artistic representation display a fine critical tact joined to no common analytical 
power."— -Professor Croom Robertson in the Examiner, 

Swete (Horace), M.D. 

VILLAGE HEALTH. Small crown 8vo. [In the press. 

%• This Work will be a Practical Hand-book of Sanitary Know- 
ledge for residents in the country, landowners, deigymen, &c 

Taylor (Rev. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

" There is a fine spirit of contemplation in these poems, smd the imagination 
of the author, which is singularly chastened from worldly oassions. and unsolicited 
by the love of display, appears to offer a graceful and helpful support to the- 
pnilosophy which leans upon it with a confidence proper to antique times."> 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Taylor (Colonel Meadows), C.S.I., M.R.I.A. 

SEETA. A NoveL 3 vols. 

"Well told ; native life is admirably described, and 'the petty intrigues of 
native rulers, and their hatred of the English, mingled with fear lest the latter 
should eventually prove the victors, are cleverly dmicted.**— ^/4MMrwi». 

" Thoroughly uitcresting and enjoyable reading. —Examiner. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 

TARA : a Mahratta Tale. 

RALPH DARNELL. 

TIPPO SULTAN. 

New and Cheaper Edition in rol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece.. 
Each dr. 
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Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. Cabinet Edition. 

Ten Volumes. Each with Portrait, price 2J. 

Bound in crimson cloth. With a Frontispiece to each Vplume. 

Cabinet Edition, io vols. Complete in handsome Orna- 
mental Case, 28f. 

Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. Author's Edition. 

To be completed in Five Monthly Volumes, commencing May i. 

This Edition will be in crown octavo, printed on superfine paper, 
witli handsome mar{i;ins, in clear, old-faced type — each volmne 
containing a Frontispiece— and will be elegantly bound, either in 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, or in Roxburgh binding, with top 
edges gilt. 

Cloth giltf 6s, auh ; half-morocco^ Roxburgh style, 7x. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. will contain — 
EARLY POEMS, and ENGLISH IDYLLS, \May i. 

Vol. II. 
LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, and other Poems. 

VJune I. 
Vol. III. 

THE IDYLLS OF THE KING {jCompletc). ]Julyi, 

Vol. IV. 
THE PRINCESS, and MAUD. lAugust \. 

Vol. V. 
ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM. IScptember i. 

TJie otJier forms in which Mr, Tennysotis Works are published are : — 
POEMS. Small 8vo. 6j. 
MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 35. 6d, 
THE PRINCESS. Small 8vo. y.(>d, 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo. 5^. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. Collected. Small 8vo. 7j. 
THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 4J. td, 
GARETH AND LYNETTE. Small 8vo. y, 
ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 3^.6^. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 

Square 8vo. Cloth, 3^. (>d, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 

Square 8vo. Cloth extra, 4^. 

SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo. 
Cloth extra, 3j. td. 
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Tennyson's (Alfred) Works — continued, 

IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 45. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON'S 
WORKS. 6 vols. Post 8vo. ioj. dd, each. 

POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNY- 
SON'S WORKS. 1 1 vols. In neat case, 31 j. 6^. 

Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gilt in case, 35^. 
POEMS. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 25^. 

Thomas (Moy). 

! A FIGHT FOR LIFE. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 

3f . (yd. 

This is one of the volumes of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

** An unquestionable success.'* — Daily News. 

" Of the vigour, the sustained energy, the animation, there cannot be two 
opinions."—^ thenaum, 

Thomson (J. T.), F.R.G.S. 

HAKAYIT ABDULLA. The Autobiography of a Malay 
Munshi, between the years 1808 and 1843, containing Sketches 
of Men and Events connected with the English Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca during that period. Demy 8vo. \25, 

This Autobiography shows how unfeigned and unfailing esteem 
may be generated in the native mind by just conduct and refined 
manners. The opinions and views expressed by an intelligent and 
well-disposed native such as Abdulla, on events passing among his 
fellow-countrymen, give an insight into their motives, prejudices, 
partialities, hatreds, superstitions, and other impulses, in a manner 
never to be thoroughly attained by an European. 

'Thompson (A. C.) 

PRELUDES : a Volume of Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of " The Roll Call"). 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE. Small crown 8vo. \s,(yd. 

This is a collection of verses expressive of religious feeling, written 
from a Theistic stand -point. 

** All who are interested in devotioifel verse should read this tiny volume." — 
Academy, 

Thring (Rev. Godfrey), B. A. 

HYMNS AND SACRED LYRICS, i vol. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

" Many of the hymns in the charming volume before us have already been 
published in the principal hymnals of the day, a proof, as we take it, that they 
nave become popular, and that the merits are not superficial or ordinary. . . . 
There is an in'dxpres^ble charm of quiet and soothing beauty in his verses which 
we cannot resist if we would, and would not if we could, and what is still better, 
so penetratine and peaceful is the devotional spirit which breathes through his 
poems and from them, that we feel all the better— less in a worldly frame of 
mind, and more in a heavenly mood— after reading them." — Etiglish Ckurchman, 
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Todd (Herbert), M.A. 

ARYAN : or, the Story of the SwoicL A Poem. Crown 8vo» 

Traheme (Mrs. Arthur). 

THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OP A NAVAI. 

FAMILY. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

" Some interesting letters are introduced ; amongst others, several from the 
late King WUliam l\r^S^ctaior. 
** Welfand pleasantly XxMJ'—Evemng Siandard. 



Travers (Mar). 

THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON. A NoveL 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2is, 

" A pretty story. Deserving of a favoimble reception.** — Cra^kic. 
" A book of more than average merits." — JExatNtMerm 

Trevandrum Observations. 

OBSERVATIONS OP MAGNETIC DECLII^ATIOK 
MADE AT TREVANDRUM AND AQUSTIA MAL. 
LEY in the Observatories of his Highness the Maharajah of 
Travancore, G.C.S.I., in the Years 1852 to i860. Being Trevan- 
drum Magnetical Observations, Volume I. Discassed waA. Edited 
by John Allan Brown, F.R.S.4 late Director of the Observatories^ 
With an Appendix. Imp. 4to, Cloth, £^ y. 

\* The Appendix, containing Reports on the Observalories and 

on the Public Museum, Public Park and Gardens at Trevandrum,. 

pp. xii. 116, may be had separately. Price 21s, 

" The title of the work, which is a handsomft vtdume, quarto, ^00 p^ges, at. 
first sight would appear to indicate a dry collection of tables and figures. Some 
of these of course^ are necessary ; but, in addition to them, there is a considerable 
amount of most mteresting matter to the general reader in the descriptions vT 
the adventures and troubles^ of a scientific man in Southern India, while the 
magnetician and phvsicist will find much to occupy his attention in tbe various- 
results which Mr.^ Brown has so^ clearly brought out in his discussion of the 
observations, and in the descripticm of the very ingenious instruments he con- 
structed and employed in his researches."— G. M. Whipple, in the Aced^iy^, 

Turner (Rev. Charles). 

SONNETS, LYRICS, AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, 

" Mr. Turner is 'a genuine poet ; his song is sweet and pore, beautiful ia 
expression, and often subtle in thought."— Pii// Jfo// Cassette, 

"The light of a devout, gentle, and kindly spirit, a delicate and graceful 
fiuicy,a keen intelHgeace irradiates these thoiaf^ts.*''-^^ntem/>ffrafy Review, 

Tyndall (J.)» LL-D-, F.R.S. 

THE FORMS OP WATER IN .CLOUDS AND 
RIVERS, ICE AND GLACIERS. With Twenty-six Ulus* 
tiatkms. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to« 5^; 
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Umbra Oxoniensis. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPOSTULATION OP THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, in their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman Catholicism. Large fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Upton (Roger D.), Captain late gth Royal Lancers. 

NEWMARKET AND ARABIA. An Examination of the 
Descent of Racers and Coursers. With Pedigrees smd Frontispiece* 
Post 8vou 9^. 

" It contains a p^ood deal of truth, and it abouzKis with valuable suggOBtioas.*^ 
— Saturday Review. 

**A remarkable volume. The breeder can well ponder over its pages. "-^ 
BeiTs Life. 

*' A thoughtful and intelligent book. « . • A contribution to the history of t^e 
horse of remarkable interest and importance.*' — Bailyt* MagazifU\ / 

Vambery (Prof. Arminius), of the University of Pesth, 

BOKHARA: ITS HISTORY AND CONQUEST. 

Demy 8vo. i8j. 

This work is the first and only History of Bokhara accessible to 
the public. It has fallen to the lot of the writer to write about as 
well as to traverse regions where he had scarcely any or abs^olutely 
no predecessors. He has consulted (i) historical works^ partly 
edited and translated by Orientalists, partly (2) in the original MSS. 5 
(3) new or unknown MSS. brought back from Central Asia by the 
most recent travellers. 

" We conclude with a cordial recommendation of this vakiable book.**-^a/i«r> 
day Reviev>. 

*' Almost every page abounds with composition of peculiar merit.** — Morning^ 
Post. 

Vanessa. By the Author of " Thomasina," &c. A NoveL 

Second Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 2ij, 

" . . . . But the book has other characters besides Ainy Mertoim, plenty of 
subsidiary heroines, with heroes to match, and they all ut comfortably into a 
verypretty and interesting story.** — Times. 

The authoress of ' Thomasina * is one of our cleverest and very pleasantest 
Udy writers. . . . We record with pleasure our opinion that there is no fidling 
off either in the power or interest of her stories. ' Thomasina ' was less painful 
but 'Vanessa' is more interesting. . . . The characters are very nicely con- 
ceived and sustained, and we notice one striking advance upon the drawing of 
those in ' Thomasina,' that the men are nearly ^ life-Uke as the women/'— 
Spectator* 

Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), D. D^ 

WORDS OF HOPE FROM THE PULPIT OF THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Sj, 

" Able, lucid, and thoroughly practical.** — Standard. 
** Quiet, scholarly, ingemous, natural, spiritual, evangelical and earnest '*-« 
British Quarterly Review^ 

THE SOLIDITY OF TRUE RELIGION, and other 
Sermons Preached in London during the Election and Missioa 
Week, February, 1874, Crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

F 
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FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An Appeal for 
Missions. Crown 8vob y. 6^. 
" Faitklul, caraest, doqueot, teoda-» aad lazs'e-liearted.''— ^n/uA QmarUrly 



THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF FOR 
GOD'S SERVICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before the 
Uni^enity of Cambridge, in Noyember, 1873. Foiuth Edition. 
Crown Sva 3r. 6d, 

" Has all th« writer's diaiactaristics of dcvotedness, purity, and high moral 
As earnest, eloquent, and as liberal as everythiag eke that He writes."^ 



Vincent (Capt. C. E. H.)» late Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RE- 
CONNOITRING, AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldien of all Arms. Square crown 
8va 2j. 6d. 

It is all-important that every soldier should be able to read a 

military map, if not al>solutelv to execute a masterly sketch ; to 

know exactly to what points he should direct his attention in an 

enem^^s country. To provide a portable key to such knowledge is 

the object of this little book. 

"This manual takes into view the necessity of every soldier knowing how to 
read a military map, in order to know to what points m an enemy^» country to 



direct Ida ottentiim ; and provides for this necessity by eiving, in terse and 
aemible language* definitions of varieties of grotmd, and the advantages they 
ftresent in warfare, together with anumber of useful hinu in military sketching."— 



aemible language, definitions of varieties of grotmd, and the advantages they 
ftresent in warbre, together wtt 
ff aval and Military G€uutU. 

RUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based on the 
Official Reports of Lieutenant Hugo Stunun, German Military 
Attach^ to the Khivan Expedition. To which is appended other 
Information on the Subject, and a Minute Account of the Russian 
Army. With Map. Crown 8vo. 6y, 

Lieutenant Stunun was the only recognized foreign participator in 
Russia's advance Eastward, which caused such alarm in England. 
The book is an expressly authorized translation of his reports to the 
German Government 

** Captain Vincent's account of the improvements which have taken place 
lately m all branches of the service is accurate and clear, and is full of useful 
matimal for the consideration of those who believe that Russia is still where ^e 
was left by the Crimean war."-— -«4/A<*nw«. . 

Vi2caya ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists. 

VIZCAYA ; or. Life ia the Land of the Cariists at the Out- 
break of the Insurrection, with some Account of the Iron Mines 
luid oithfir Chamet^stics of the Country. Witli a Map and Eight 
lUustnitioQS, Ciown 8va 9J'. 

This work owes much of its interest to ^e history it gives of the 
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Carlist Insurrection, from its early unimportant beginning through 
its growth to its fulness in the year 1S73-74. 

** Conuuns some really valuable information, conveyed iu a plain unostenta- 
tious manner."— ^M*«<r«»». 

" Agreeably written. . . . People will read with interest wkat aa English 
party thought and felt when shut up in Portugalete or Bilbao ; the sketches will 
fpve a good idea of those places and the surroundings, and the map will be useful 
if they feel inclined to study the recent operations. — Colbum's United ServUe 
Meigeusint* 

Vogel (Prof.), Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIGHT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. Being a Volume of the International Scientific Series. 

Vyner (Lady Mary). 

EVERY DAY A PORTION. Adapted from the Bible 
and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in 
Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square 
crown 8vo. Elegantly bound, 5j. 

" Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate* tnisteth in God." 
*' An excellent little volume."— y<7A« Bull 

" Fills a niche hitherto unoccupied, and fills it with complete fitness."-' 
LiUrary Churckman* 

" A tone of earnest practical piety runs through the whole, rendering the work 
well suited for its purpose." — Rock. 

" The adaptations are always excellent and appropriate." — Notes a$ui Queries, 



Waiting for Tidings. 

WAITING FOR TIDINGS. By the Author of " 
and Black." 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31J. 6d, 



White 



« 



An interesting novel." — Vanity Fair. 

A very lively tale, abounding with amusing incidental."'— ^iMw 



BuU, 



Wartensleben (Count Hermann von). Colonel in the 

Prussian General Staff. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 1871. CompUed from the 
Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of the Southern 
Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. dr. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON MANTEUFFEL. Translated by 
Colonel C. H. von Wright. Uniform with the above. Demy 8vo. 91. 

These works form separate volumes of Messrs. Heniy S. King 
and Co.'s Military Series. 

" Very clear, simple, yet eminentl]^ instructive, is this history. It is not over- 
laden with useless details, is written in good taste, and possesses the inestimable 
value of being in great measure the record of onetations actually witaetted by 
the author, supplemented by official documents.' — Atketueum. 



6S A Descriptive CiUalegue of 

Wcdmorc (Predcrick), 

TWO QIRLS. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2ij. 



*' A carefully written novel of character, contrastins^ the two heroines of one 
. love tale, an Eof^lish lady and a French actress. Cicely is charming ; the in- 
troductory deacnptioD of her is a good specimen of the well-balanced sketdies 
ia which the autbor shines." — Atkenamm. 

Wells (Captain John C), R.N. 

SPITZBERGEN — THE GATEWAY TO THE 
POLYNIA; or, A Voyage to Spitzbergen. With numerous 
Illustrations by Whymper and others, and Map. Svo. 2ij. 

This narrative of Arctic Expedition, by one who actually took 
part in it, is preceded by a long introductory chapter, containing a 
concise history of Arctic Exploration. 

" Straightforward and clear in style, securing our ooafidenoe by its tmaffected 
nrnplidty and good sense." — Saturday Review. 

** A charming book, remarkably well written and well illustrated." — Standard. 

** Not only a lively narrative, well illustrated, of an Arctic voyage, it is also a 
very complete manual of Polar exploration. "- Gmirdian, 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of "Flora Adair," 

"The Value of Fosterstown." 3 vols. Cr. Svo. zu. 6d. 

** Worthy of praise : it is weli written ; the story is simple, the interest is 
well sustained ; the characters are well depicted." — EelmbttrgA Cottnmt. 

Whittle (J. Lowry), A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a 

Narrative of the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo^ ^r. 6d, 

*' We may cordially recommend his book to all who wish to follow the course 
of the Old Catholic movement."— .Sa/wnfo^ Rtrww, 

Wilberforce (Henry W.) 

THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES. Historical 
Periods. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author by John Henry 
Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. With Portrait Post 8vo. lar. 6d, 

** The literary relics preserved by Dr. Newman are varied in subject as in 
character. ^ They comprise an eloquent, though somewhat empirical, treatise on 
the formation of Christendom^ ; two masterly reviews of Champigny's too little 
known works. . . Henry William Wilberforce was a man of strong opinions, 
and in all he wrote ^ve expression to the judgments of a powerful, if, possibly, 
an undetermined nund." — Standard. 

Winterbotham (Rev. R.), M.A., B.Sc. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. Crown Svo. 7^. 6d. 

Wilkinson (T. Lean). 

SHORT LECTURES ON THE LAND LAWS. 

Delivered before the Working Men's College. Crown Svo. is. 

*' A very handy and intelligible epitome of the general jninciples ^ existing 
land Uws."~^taMdard. 
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Williams (Rev. Rowland), D.D. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROWLAND WIL- 
LIAMS, D.D., with Selections from his Note-books. Edited by 
Mrs. Rowland Williams. With a Photographic Portrait 2 vols. 
Large post 8vo. 24r. 

" Full and instructive. Large as it is, manv parts are interesting. Dr. Wil- 
liams's opinions on most subjects come out clearly. . . . The widow has per* 
formed her part lovingly and with taste, presenting the departed husband in all 
his phases.' — Athenaum. 

Wilson (H. Schiitz). 

STUDIES AND ROMANCES. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^/. 

"Open ths book at what page the reader may, he will find something to 
amuse and instruct, and he must be very hard to please if he finds nothing to 
suit him, either grave or gay, stirring or romantic, m the capital stories collected 
in this well-got-up volume. — John Bull. 

Willoughby (The Hon. Mrs.) 

ON THE NORTH WIND- THISTLEDOWN. A 

Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

" Very bright, pleasant, and spontaneous verse." — Times. 

** Moving m incident, and touching in treatment. . . . Her ballads are 
not without spirit, and a description of a fight between a boy and a stag in 
' Euphemia ' shows genuine force." — Athenaum, 

Winterbotham (Rev. R.), M.A., B.Sc. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. Crown 8vo. ^s.6d. 

Wyld (R. S.), F.R.S.E. 

THE PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SENSES; or, The Mental and the Physical in their Mutual, 
Relation. Illustrated by several Plates. Demy 8vo. i6r. 

The author's object is twofold ; first, to supply a Manual of the 
Senses, embracing the more important discoveries of recent times ; 
second, in discussing the subject of Life, Organization, Sensibility, 
and Thought, to demonstrate, in opposition to the Materialistic 
Theory, that the Senses no less than Reason fiimish proof that an 
immaterial and spiritual element is the operative element in nature. 

Yonge (C. D.), Regius Professor, Queen's College, Belfast. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 

x688. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Revolution of 1688 is treated as a continuance and complex 
tion of the movement begun in the reign of Charles I. It is re- 
garded as not having been finally completed and secured till the 
peace of Ryswick, and the volume ends with a brief contemplation 
of the consequences and fruits of the Revolution, among which the 
close of the events of William's reign necessarily find a place. 

" A fair, succinct, useful, and masterly sununaiy of the main causes, circum- 
stances, and history of the Revolution, and not without some striking comments 
on its effects." — Standard. 
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Youmans (Eliza A.) 

AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OP THE OB- 
SERVING POWERS OP CHILDREN, especiaUy in con- 
nection with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a 
Supplement, bv Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of "Lecturea on 
the Science ana Art of Education/' &c. Crown 8vo. 2i. bd, 

"ThU study, according to her ju&t notions on the subject, is to be funda- 
mentally ba&ed on the exercise of the pupil's own powers of observation. He 
is to see and examine the properties of plants and flowers at first hand, not 
merely to be informed of wnat others have seen and examined." — Pall MM 
Gazette. 

PIRST BOOK OP BOTANY. Designed to cuhiVate the 
observing powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

The beginner is here introduced to the study of Botany by the 
direct observation of vegetable forms. The pupil is told very little^ 
and from the beginning throughout he is sent to the plant to p^et his 
knowledge of it. It aims, moreover, at the systematic cultivation 
of the ol»erving powers. 

** It is but rarely that a school-book appears which is at once so novel in plan, 
so successful in execution, and so suitecl to the general want, as to command 
universal and unqualified approbation, but such nas been the case with Miss 
Youmans' First Book of Botany. . . It has been everywhere welcomed as a 
timely and invaluable contribution to the improvement of^primary education. " — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Zimmern (Helen). 

STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. With Six lUus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

"A series of pretty tales which are half fantastic, half natural, and pleasantly 
quaint, as befits stones intended for the young/' — Daily Telegraph. 

** A pretty little book which fanciful young perwos will appreciate, and whidi 
will remind iu readers of many a legend, and many an imaginary virtue attached 
to the gems they are so fond of wearing."— /'m/. 



Recently Published and forthcoming 

Works. 

LETTERS FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. By L. D. S. 

I vol. crown 8vo. 

SHELLEY MEMORIALS, from Authentic Sources. Edited by 
Lady Shelley. With (now first printed), an Essay on Chris- 
tianity, by' Percy Bysshe Shelley. Third Edition. With a 
Steel Engraved Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

THE PRIVILEGE OF PETER LEGALLY AND HIS- 
TORICALLY EXAMINED, and the Claims of the Roman 
Church Compared with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. By the Rev. Canon R. C. 
jEjfKiNS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d. 

Sec<md Edition, 

IRVING AS HAMLET. By K R. Russell. Demy 8vo. 
sewed, is. 

" It is not so much, however, in throwing new light on the performance to 
those who know the performance well that Mr. Russell excels ; it is in seizing 
the individuality of the actor, and sketdiing very vividly for all readers the 
outline and manner of his representation." — Academy, 

THE HISTORY OF TIfE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 

By Dr. E. Haeckel. Translated by E. A. J. Van Rhyn and 
L. Elsberg, M.D. (University of New York), with Notes and 
Additions sanctioned by the Author, Post 8vo. 

New Edition, 

THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD : a Simple Account 
of Man in Early Times. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 

** Likely to prove acceptable to a laige and growing class of readers."— /W/ 
MatlGoMetU. 

"The book is one which very young children could understand, and which 
grown-up persons may run through with pleasure and adyaatsige,'*-^/ectator. 

A Special Edition for Schools, price is. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS. By Edward Clodd, 
F.R.A.S., Author of **The Childhood of the World." Crown 
8vo. 5j. 
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CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH : a Course of Lent Lectures 
delivered in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, Paddington. By 
the Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A. Vicar of Holy Trinity, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Small crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND TRAVELS OF ABRAHAM . 

By the Rev. R. Allen, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, with Map. 

THE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE GOSPEL OF LOVE. Five Discourses by the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., Author of "The Higher Life," 
&c. Crown 8vo. 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO, BART., K.C.B, sometime Governor 
of Madras. A Selection from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. Edited by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. 

MINOR TACTICS. By C. Clery, Captain 32nd Light Infantry, 
Professor of Tactics Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Demy 
8vo. with 26 Plans, idr. 

MONEY, AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. 
By Professor W. Stanley Jevons. Crown 8vo. 

A YACHTING CRUISE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By C. 
F. Wood. Demy 8vo. with six Photographic Illustrations. 

THE INNER LIFE OF SYRIA, PALESTINE, AND 
THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs. Richard Burton. With 
Photographic Portraits of Captain Burton and the Author, and 
with Coloured Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 

POEMS. By the Rev. A. Norris. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

LOVE ME OR LOVE ME NOT. By Mrs. Francis G. 
Faithfull. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

«« HE ALEY/* a Romance. By Jessie Fothergill. 3 vols. 

THROSTLETHWAITE, a Romance. By Susan Morley. 3 vols. 

New Podry, 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. Third Series. By a New 
Writer. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

TIM OLE ON : a Dramatic Poem. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 
8vo. 5^. 
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